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PANDORA. 


By Laura Spencer Portor. 


“ 7S the knot slipped at last then? Well, wherefore 

| Are knots forsooth, if not to be untied ? 
Wherefore aught hidden if not to be espied? 

The richly carven lid speaks precious store. 

He ne’er attains who strives not to know more. 

If Epimetheus knew, how he would chide ! 

And yet !— The cover moves! What can it hide? 

I knew not hearts could beat so fast before. 


Ah, woe is me! I could not stop their flight. 
"Twas madness to undo th’ accurséd chest ! 
Yet one remains ; what says the rainbow sprite ? 
‘Weep not, Pandora. Had not all the rest 
Been thus let loose, and I ne’er seen the light, 

; The world and thou had been by hope unblessed.’ ”’ 
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THE ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL. 


By James De Normandie. 


SEAL OF THE SCHOOL, 


with dark, time-stained vellum, and 

tied with a cord of skin, the trustees 
of the Roxbury Latin School have pre- 
served one of the most interesting docu- 
ments in the early history of New Eng- 
land. The book is rich in signatures of 
the Apostle Eliot, of Weld, the Dudleys, 
Seavers, Williamses, Hemingways, Rug- 
gleses, Mays, Dorrs, Sumners, Heaths, and 
many who were prominent in the colony at 
Roxbury ; but the rarest and most valu- 
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| a small manuscript roll, covered 


able part of it is the covenant for the 
establishment of ‘‘ The Free Schoole in 
Roxburie,” a copy of the first page of 
which is here shown. It is most care- 
fully written in ancient characters, here 
and there relieved by a word or two in 
large German text, and the ink a purer 
black and less faded than most we use 
after a score of years. It is dated “the 
last day of August in the year of our 
Lord 1645.” 

After making provision for the first 
donors to appoint the feoffees and these 
their successors forever, the agreement 
goes on to state that “in consideration of 
the premises the Donors hereafter ex- 
pressed for the severall proportions or 
annuities by them voluntarily undertaken 
and underwritten : Have given and granted 
and by these presents doe for themselves, 
their heires and Assynees_ respectively 
hereby grant unto the present Feoffees 
and their successors chosen as is afore- 
said, the severall rentes and revenues 
hereafter expressed under their handes 
issueing and going forth of their severall 
messuages, lands and tenements in Rox- 
burie hereafterexpressed. To have and to 
hould, receive and enjoy the said annua! 
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rents or revenues to the only use of the 
Free School in. Roxburie, yearly payable 
at or upon the last of September by even 
portions: the first portion to begin the 
last of September this present yeare. . . 

Always provided that none of the Inhab- 
itants of the said towne of Roxburie that 
shall not joyne in this act with the rest of 
the Donors shall have any further benefit 
thereby than other strangers shall have 
who are not Inhabitantes.’’ There follows 
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a long list of donors and the sums they 
agree to be taxed for; and to show with 
what method and earnestness the matter 
is entered into, and a determination that 
at whatever call for sacrifice the school 
shall be sustained, the next year this is 
added : “It is agreed by all those inhabi- 
tants of Roxbury as have or shall sub- 
scribe their names or marks to this book 
for themselves severally and for their 
respective heirs and executors that not 
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GOVERNOR JOSEPH DUDLEY. 
only their houses but their fields, orchards, 
gardens, outhouses and homesteads, shall 
be and hereby are bound and made 
liable to and for the several sums and 
rents before and hereafter in this book 
mentioned to be paid by every of them.” 

We see how complete the offering was. 
A good school was to be established and 
sustained even if it required their whole 
substance. Education and religion were 
the first necessities. They had the apos- 
tolic faith that to these all other things 
would be added. Out of the sixty-six 
names which are signed to this covenant 
only ten made a mark, while the Apostle 
Eliot is a witness to four signatures. This 
careful elaborate and legal foundation of 
the school which is tocelebrate its two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary on the nine- 
teenth of June in this year gives it a 
unique place and separates it widely from 
most of our early schools. ‘There are 
others claiming a little earlier date, and 
perhaps they have been continuous, but 
they show no such deep, generous and 
self-sacrificing spirit in the whole settle- 
ment at their beginning. 

In the town record of Boston, on the 
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thirteenth of the second month, 1635, 
it appears that “at a general meeting 
upon publique notice . . . it was then 
generally agreed upon that our brother 
Philemon Pormort shall be entreated 
to become schoolemaster for the teach- 
ing and nourtering of children among 
us ;” but Phillips Brooks, in his charm- 
ing address at the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Boston Latin 
School, observed ten years since, says: 
‘“‘Philemon Pormort, the first teacher 
of the Latin School, is hardly more 
than a mere shadow of a name. It is 
not even clear that he ever actually 
taught the school at all.”’ 

The Dorchester town records, how- 
ever, in marked contrast to most of the 
misty traditions about our first schools, 
reveal a deep interest in education, and 
give an accurate account of the estab- 
lishment of a school, and at great 
length the rules and directions which 
are to govern it, how religion shall be 
made the chief aim, and that the rod 
shall not be spared. 

By a /ree school we do not under- 
stand a public school supported by the 
state, to the support of which the parents 
need not contribute anything ; for this is a 
system of education of a much later date. 
A free school was not one in which the 
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pupils or parents were untaxed for tui- 
tion, but it was free to all classes of chil- 
dren. All who were able to pay some- 
thing bound themselves to contribute to 
its support, but no one wanting an edu- 
cation could be shut out on account of 
his position in society. 

But while the founding of our Latin 
School does not date farther back than 
1645, it cannot be fora moment supposed 
that before this there were no provisions 
for the education of the young. When 
Eliot had so much interest in the matter 
that we read in his church records: “ for 
the training up our youth, first our male 
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youth in fitting season stay every Sabbath 
after the evening exercise in the Public 
meeting house, where the Elders will 
examine theire remembrance y* day, and 
any fit poynt of catechise,’’ — the first 
Sunday school in the country, probably 
(in the Dorchester school the master 
was to examine the scholars between 
twelve and one of the clock on Mon- 
day as to what they had learned on 
the Sabbath day preceding), and when 
we know that at the earliest possible 
date he gathered the Indian children at 
his house for an evening school, we may 
be assured that all the children of the 
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plantation came under his care and train- 
ing. 

It is very evident that the Apostle 
Eliot intended this school to be a gram- 
mar school after the model of those in 
England ; and its corporate name is still 
“The Grammar School in the Easterly 
Part of the Town of Roxbury.” The 
Reformation brought with it a great 
awakening of the hu- 
man mind, and the re- 
vival of learning meant 
chiefly a revival of the 
study of the classics. 
The study of language, 
of knowing how to ex- 
press a thought in the 
best way, must always 
be one of the chief 
sources of power over 
others. It was in the 
latter part of the six- 
teenth century that the 
famous schools of 
Rugby and Harrow 
were founded; and 
they were called gram- 
mar schools, because 
grammar was the key 
of language, that 
mighty and mysterious 
power by which one conveys to another 
the desires, hopes and fears of his own 
mind, — by which soul speaks to soul. 
The word had a far wider meaning than 


GENERAL JOSEPH WARREN, 


is common among us; it embraced a 
study of the principles of anv and of 
every subject. 


The most commanding figure in the 


early history of New England is John 
Eliot, the apostle to the Indians. Within 
a very recent period the registry of his 
baptism has been found at Widford-upon- 
Ware, a typical and beautiful English 
village. Here in the 
dingy and worn rec- 
ords of the village 
church it is written: 
“John Elliot the sonne 
of Bennett Eliot was 
baptized the fifth day 
of August in the yeare 
of our LordGod 1604.” 
When this definite in- 
formation was ob- 
tained, the descend- 
ants of Eliot in this 
country made arrange- 
ments to place a win- 
dow to his memory in 
that church; and this 
was done with appro- 
priate ceremonies and 
a message of fellow- 
ship from our ambas- 
sador to England, Mr. 
Bayard, on the twenty-first day of May 
of last year, the anniversary of the apos- 
tle’s death. 

Eliot was graduated at Jesus College, 
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BISHOP SAMUEL PARKER, 


Cambridge, in 1623, was next an usher 
at a school kept by Thomas Hooker, 
afterward the first minister of the church 
in Cambridge and the founder of the 
state of Connecticut. He was in his 
early years interested in the theological 
controversies then disturbing England, 
where the Reformation lasted longer and 
waged more fiercely than upon the con- 
tinent ; but when Laud made it as un- 
comfortable and dangerous as he could 
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for the non-conformists, Eliot formed his 
plans to come to this country. Directly 
upon joining his friends and beginning 
the work of the ministry at Roxbury, he 
interested himself in everything which a 
scholarly and godly man could do to 
unite and improve by education and 
religion the settlers rapidly increasing 
around him and busy in building up a 
new nation; and to him we owe the 
foundation of the Roxbury Latin School. | 

Harvard College had just been estab- 
lished when this fitting-school for it was 
opened. One day when all the neighbor- 
ing churches were gathered in Boston to 
consider ‘how the miscarriages which 
were among us might be prevented,” 
Eliot exclaimed with great fervor : “* Lord, 
for schools everywhere among us! ‘That 


AUGUSTUS H, BUCK, 


our schools may flourish! That every 
member of this assembly may go home 
and procure a good school-to be encour- 
aged in the town where he lives! ‘That 
before we die we may be so happy as to 
see a good school encouraged in every 
plantation of this country!’’ And Cot- 
ton Mather adds: ‘God so blessed his 
endeavors that Roxbury could not live 
quietly without a free school in the town, 
and the issue of it has been one thing 
which has made me almost put the title 
of Schola tllustris upon that little nursery, 
that is, that Roxbury has afforded more 
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scholars first for the college and then for 
the public, than any town of its bigness, 
or, if I mistake not, of twice its bigness 
in all New England. From the spring of 
the school at Roxbury there have run a 
large number of the ‘ streams which have 
made glad the whole city of God.’ |! 
persuade myself that the good people of 
Roxbury will forever scorn to begrutch 
the cost or to permit the death of a 
school which God has made such an 
honor to them.” 

Without any pause, and with only in- 
creasing interest and usefulness, better 
equipped and more fully abreast of the 
best work in education, the school has 
come to the completion of its quarter 
of a millennium with more of life and 
vigor than when it began; and for it all 
we owe a debt which can be paid to the 
apostle only by making it a better school 
for all time to come. 

There is something ancient and clas- 
sical about the term feoffee, which seems 
to give a greater dignity than our com- 
mon trustee. The receipts often read 


“of the gentlemen enfeoffed with the 
care of the school ;’’ and after the Apos- 
tle Eliot has paid what tribute he can in 
the old church records to some who have 
died leaving a “ godly savor,” he adds, 
“and he was a feoffee of the school.” 
After so elaborate and self-sacrificing a 
plan for a school in the early years of 
this settlement, we may be assured that it 
was not allowed to decline through any 
neglect of supervision or support ; and as 
the time goes on we find many of the 
prominent persons in the colony on the 
list of feoffees. Among these is Joseph 
Dudley, who was born in 1647. He was 
intended for the ministry; and if there 
had been in the New England churches 
any degrees of ecclesiastical dignity, as in 
the Church of England, he would prob- 
ably have been a clergyman. But his 
ambition led him into a political life, 
where he obtained some of the highest 
offices and a wide influence and con- 
tinued honor and respect from his con- 
temporaries. At his death it was said of 
him: “ He was buried in the sepulchres 
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of his fathers, with all the honor and re- 
spect his country was capable of giving 
him. He was a man of rare endowment 
and shining accomplishments, a singular 
honor to his country. He was early its 
darling, always its ornament, and in age 
its crown. The scholar, the divine, the 
philosopher and the lawyer all met in 
him.” One in the high stations of those 
days was not exposed to the searching 
light which turns upon a modern politi- 
cian, and could be a real “ boss” and 
have little more said in criticism than 
that his ambition was unbounded. Ban- 
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croft, giving his official acts and his whole 
character an impartial examination, says : 
“The character of Dudley was that of 
profound selfishness. He possessed pru- 
dence and the inferior virtues, and was as 
good a governor as one could be who 
loved neither freedom nor his native 
land. His grave is among strangers, his 
memory has perished from among those 
whose interests he flattered, and is pre- 
served only in the country of his birth. 
He who loved himself more than free- 
dom or his country is left without one to 
palliate his selfishness.” ‘The graces of 2 
courtier and the schemes of an adroit 
politician seem to have thrown a veil 


REV. ELIPHALET PORTER, D. D. 

around his position which it has been 
left for later years to take off; and it is 
not improbable that, like the judge in 
Hawthorne’s story, as he obtained the 
highest offices, he rose above the trickery 
and unfairness which secured. them, and 
passed for a man of more than average 
respectability. In his will he bequeaths 
his servants to his widow, and forty 
shillings for a ring for Rev. Mr. Walter, 
who was the minister of the First Church. 
There seems no question that he was a 
friend of education, for he left fifty 
pounds to the school, and always showed 
a real regard for the interests of Harvard 
College. President Quincy classes him 
among its greatest benefactors, and says: 
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“Of all the statesmen who have been in- 
strumental in promoting the interests of 
Harvard University, Joseph Dudley was 
most influential in giving its constitution a 
permanent character.” His classical train- 
ing did not fail him upon public occasions, 
and at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Leverett he used this closing 
sentence, with its somewhat remark- 
able climax: *“ Deum Opt. Max. ad- 
ministrationi Vestrz felices dare Exi- 
tus in Sui gloriam Regie Majestatis 
honorem Omnium bonorum Como- 
dum et tui-ipsius Solamen Sempiter- 
num humiliime omnes Apprecamur.” 
“And let God grant that your ad- 
ministration may have the happy suc- 
cess we all pray for,— His own glory, 
the honor of her majesty, the benefit 
of all good men, and your own ever- 
lasting comfort.” It was said of him: 
“In private life he was amiable, affa- 
ble and polite, elegant in his manner, 
and courteous and gentlemanly in his 
intercourse with all classes. His per- 
son was large and his countenance 
open, dignified and intelligent. He 
had been familiar with the court, 
and his address and conversation 
were uncommonly graceful and pleas- 
ing.” But when most inclined to 
give him praise, it had to be added: 
“In accomplishing his ends, he re- 


HALL, 


garded means as a secondary consider, 
ation.” 

A far more interesting character is Paul 
Dudley, the governor’s son. Born at 
Roxbury, he was graduated at Harvard at 
the age of fifteen, and after reading law 
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in this department, and also in the- 
ology, he wrote several works which 
attracted much attention and won for 
him the honor, unusual in that day, of 
an American elected a member of the 
Royal Society in London. One of the 
theological questions which especially 
interested him was the validity of or- 
dination as it was observed in the Puri- 
tan churches of New England. He 
thought that in the rude old meeting- 
house on the Roxbury Hill, built of 
rough, unhewn logs, the interstices filled 
in with clay and the floor of earth, he 
had heard as good sermons as he had 
ever listened to beneath the arches of 
the magnificent church of the ‘Temple 
where he had pursued his studies in 
the law, and as fervent and as effectual 
prayers offered from the heart as ever 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. he had heard read from books in the 

stateliest cathedrals of the mother land ; 

he went to England to finish his studies and he could not sit easy in his pew 
at the Inner Temple in London. Upon’ when he thought of such godly and worthy 
returning he was appointed to one _ and able ministers as Eliot and Weld and 
office after another, until he 
became chief justice of the 
Superior Court. Paul Dudley 
belongs to one of the eras 
which have distinguished Mas- 
sachusetts for its judicial emi- 
nence and learning, and he 
himself stood among the chief 
of that era. Chief Justice Sew- 
all said of him: “It was on 
the bench he shone with the 
greatest lustre. Here he dis- 
played his admirable talents, 
his quick apprehension, his 
uncommon strength of mem- 
ory and extensive knowledge, 
and at the same time his great 
abhorrence of vice, together 
with that impartial justice 
which neither respected the 
rich nor countenanced the 
poor man in his cause. When 
he spoke, it was with such au- 
thority and peculiar energy of 
expression as never failed to 
command attention and deeply 
impress the minds of all who 
heard him.’ Like Jefferson at 
a later date, he was quite dis- 
tinguished as a naturalist, and WILLIAM C. COLLAR, A. M. 
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Danforth and Walter denounced as _in- 
truders in the Christian ministry, and the 
ordinances of religion as administered by 
them regarded as invalid. It was this 
feeling which led him to establish the 
Dudleian lectures at Harvard, — one to 
be given each year during the under- 
graduate course. ‘The subjects were, 
first, “The Proving, Explaining and 
Proper Use and Improvement of the 
Principles of Natural 
Religion second, 
“The Confirmation, 
Illustration and Im- 
provement of the 
Great Articles of the 
Christian Religion ;”’ 
third “For the De- 
tecting, Convicting 
and Exposing the 
Idolatry, Errors and 
Superstitions of the 
Romish Church ;”’ 
and fourth, ‘‘ For 
Maintaining, Explain- 
ing, and Proving the 
Validity of the Ordi- 
nation of Ministers 
or Pastors of the 
Churches, and so 
their Administration 
of the Sacraments or 
Ordinances of Reli- 


LABORATORY. 


gion, as the same hath been Practised in . 
Religion from the first Beginning of it, 
and so Continued to this day.” It is in- 
teresting to find the chief justice of the 
province occupied in theological ques- 
tions of such moment for the time, and 
his name reaching to the present day in 
the lectures given at our neighboring uni- 
versity upon his foundation. 

It is a rare thing in the history of our 
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country to find three successive genera- 
tions of one family represented on the 
board of trustees of an educational in- 
stitution ; but this occurs with this school, 
and each of the three members distin- 
guished in the literary, judicial, benevo- 
lent or educational affairs of our state. 

The Honorable Judge Lowell was re- 
garded as the head of the legal profes- 
sion in Suffolk County, and his interest 
and influence in the school were unceas- 
ing. Of his labors for Harvard College, 
too, it is said: ‘*‘ His zeal in the service 
of the college, the soundness of his judg- 
ment, of his characteristic integrity, gave 
great weight to his influence in the criti- 
cal period which succeeded the peace of 
1783. ‘To no individual is the seminary 
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indebted than to him for that 
course of policy which enabled it to es- 
cape impending dangers and to attain a 
comparative degree of financial indepen- 
dence.” 

Not less distinguished for his legal at- 
tainments and his public and private vir- 
tues was his son, the Honorable John 
Lowell. Dr. Greenwood says of him: 
“ He would discuss the qualities of a 
fruit tree or an exotic plant with the same 
earnestness and the same _ copiousness 
and the same ready and various learning 
that he would have given to a question 
of politics, a point of law or 
a piece of divinity.” And 
Edward Everett said of him: 
“‘ He was animated by the lof- 
tiest sense of personal honor, 
his heart was the home of the 
kindest feelings, and with- 
out a shade of selfishness he 
considered wealth to be no 
otherwise valuable but as a 
powerful instrument of doing 
good. His liberality went to 
the extent of his means, and 
where they stopped he exer- 
cised an almost unlimited con- 
trol over the means of others.”’ 
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Still another of the family, the Honorable 
John A. Lowell, was for a considerable 
time one of the feoffees of the school. 

The early teachers have a somewhat 
mythical existence. We may be sure 
that with the diligent watchfulness of the 
Apostle Eliot they were not permitted to 
slumber at their post, and that their work 
was done with reasonable fidelity. But 
teaching then was not a profession; it 
was a stepping-stone to something more 
dignified or more profitable, ‘There is 
the schoolmaster without a name, and 
the person who was to gather his yearly 
payment; but beyond that we run into 
the misty past. A Mr. Hanford was to 
begin on the twenty-fifth of the first 
month in the year 1650, and “ for his 
wages we do promise to give him twenty- 
two pounds.” And then, “The feoffees 
have agreed with Mr. Daniel Weld, the 
twenty-second of the ninth, 1652, that 
he provide convenient benches, with 
forms with tables, for the scholars to sit 
on and to write at, with a convenient seat 
for the schoolmaster and a desk to put 
the dictionary on, and shelves to lay up 
books, and keep the house and windows 
and doors with the chimney sufficient 
and proper, and there shall be added 
to his yearly stipend, due by the book, 
the rent of the school land, being four 
pounds the year. He having promised 
the feoffees to free them of the labor of 
gathering up the particulars of the con- 
tribution, and they to stand by in case 
any be refractory.”” ‘Then, in 1668, 
“The feoffees have covenanted and 
agreed with John Prudden to keep a 
schoole in ye towne of Roxberry, for ye 
space of one full yeare, beginning on ye 
sixth of March next ensuing ye date 
hereof: but not longer except ye said 
John Prudden see cause soe to doe, pro- 
vided he give a quarter’s warning to ye 
aforesaid feoffees y' they may otherwise 
conveniently provide themselves with a 
schoolmaster ; whereupon ye said John 
Prudden doth engage to use his best 
skill and endeavour, both by precept and 
example, to instruct in all scholasticall, 
morall, and theologicall discipline, the 
children, so far as they are or shall be 
capable, of those persons whose names 
are here underwritten, all ABCDarians 


excepted.”” What more could education 
do? And for all this discipline he was 
to have twenty-five pounds, to be paid 
at the “Upper Mills in Roxbury, three 
quarters in Indian corn or peas, and 
the other fourth part in barley, all good 
and merchantable, at price current in 
the country rate, at ye days of pay- 
ment.” And from this discipline came 
the Dudleys and the Eliots and the 
Welds and the Cushings and the Sum- 
ners and the Williamses. 

Then literature began to dawn in one 
of our teachers. In the old burying- 
ground in: Roxbury may be seen the 
grave of Benjamin ‘Tompson, school- 
master and physician, and the first native 
poet of New England. Like Hesiod, 
his verse indulges a lament on the degen- 
eracy of the times. 


“’*Twas then among the bushes, not the street, 
If one in place did an inferior meet, 


‘Good morrow, brother, is there aught you 


want? 

Take freely of me; what I have, you ha’n’t.’ 

Then times were good, merchants cared not a 

rush 

For other fare than Jonakin and Mush. 

Although men fared and lodgéd very hard, 

Yet innocence was better than a guard; 

*T was ere the neighboring virgin land had broke 

The hogsheads of her more than hellish smoak ; 

"Twas ere the islands sent their presents in, 

Which but to use was counted next to sin. 

Then had the churches rest; as yet the coals 

Were covered up in most contentious souls. 

Freeness in judgment, union in affection, 

Dear lové, sound truth, they were our grand 

protection.” 

Benjamin ‘Tompson had evidently for- 
gotten the bitter strife which Familists 
and Anne Hutchinson had stirred up in 
the colony, and how one minister, Ward 
of Ipswich, had declared at the council 
convened at Cambridge to try the here- 
tics: “I will petition to be chosen the 
individual idiot of the world if all the 
wits under the heavens can lay their 
heads together and find an assertion 
worse than this,—that men ought to 
have liberty of their conscience, and that 
it is persecution to deny them of it.” 

Then we find the name of William 
Cushing, a teacher in our school and a 
judge of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts ; and later Joseph Warren, a Harvard 
graduate, giving his stipend for the sup- 
port of his mother, becoming a student 
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of medicine (a physician is now practis- 
ing on the very spot where his house 
stood), a man not without literary honor 
in the community, giving two addresses 
on anniversaries of the Boston Massacre, 
chairman of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and at last a general of our forces 
during the war, opposing the occupation 
of Charlestown Heights, but when it was 
resolved upon, offering up his life with the 
words, “ I know that I may fall ; but where 
is the man who does not think it glorious 
and delightful to die for his country? ”’ 

Then we have Samuel Parker, after- 
ward a bishop of the Episcopal Church, 
and Increase Sumner, governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. For many years Governor 
Sumner was president of the board of 
trustees of the grammar school in which 
he received his education; and at the 
same time that he was a teacher in the 
school he was studying law in the office of 
Samuel Quincy. His inauguration as gov- 
ernor was with great pomp, for he him- 
self lived in affluence, drove a coach and 
four on all public occasions, and enter- 
tained with much liberality and dignity. 
His house was the fine old colonial man- 
sion at the corner of Cliff and Washington 
Streets, which the present generation 
remembers as the residence of Mr. 
Charles F. Bradford. Sumner succeeded 
Hancock as governor. ‘The latter was 
infirm and gouty, and had to be carried 
in an armchair to the councif chamber. 
The former was of commanding figure 
and great vigor of life, and as he marched 
at the head of the legislative body, re- 
turning from the election sermon at the 
Old South, as he passed the door of the 
old State House an apple-woman ex- 
claimed, “ ‘Thank God, we have got a 
governor that can walk at last! ”’ 

As the foreboding days of the Revolu- 
tion came on, the spirit of patriotism was 
shown in the teacher Robert Williams, 
who had charge of the school in 1777. 
He gave the key of the schoolhouse to 
the pupils to hand to the trustees, and as 
a body of soldiers was marching from 
Roxbury to Cambridge, joined it, and 
served throughout the war with a distinc- 
tion which is cherished by his descend- 
ants. He was a Harvard graduate, and 
his great-grandson, to-day a venerable 
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citizen of Boston, preserves with a worthy 
pride a volume given to him by the pres- 
ident of the college as a tribute to his 
proficiency in Latin. 

Among the trustees of a later date, the 
most honorable mention must be made 
of Mr. Charles K. Dillaway, who was a 
devoted member of the board, its secre- 
tary and historian, a warm friend of the 
school and of all schools and teachers, 
himself a successful teacher and the 
head-master of the Boston Latin School, 
keeping his interest in everything relating 
to education to a great age, and whom 
several generations of Boston children 
knew and loved to address as “ dear Mr. 
Dillaway.” 

Of a still later date, we find in our 
records the names of John Kebler, after- 
ward a prominent lawyer at Cincinnati, 
John D. Philbrick, a leader in educa- 
tional matters, B. A. Gould, Jr., and 
Charles Short, a professor in Columbia 
College. 

While there were nine ministers of the 
First Church in Roxbury from 1630 to 
1850, there were over one hundred 
teachers of the grammar school. They 
were young men on their way to the law 
or the ministry or medicine or business, 
or now and then old men ready for a 
little more service before infirmity came 
upon them. But they were zealously 
watched over and supported, and gener- 
ally were faithful according to their day 
in instructing in all “ scholasticall, morall, 
and theologicall discipline.”’ And cer- 
tainly they trained up several genertions 
of citizens of whom we have every ason 
to be proud. 

Any notice of this ancient sch ol would 
be quite incomplete without some refer- 
ence to the ministers of the First Church 
in Roxbury, for these early ministers were 
all educated men, and had an interest in 
everything relating to the well-being of 
the settlement. 

Thomas Weld graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and in July, 1632, 
was ordained the first minister in Rox- 
bury. His ministry has over- 
shadowed by the longer and far more 
distinguished services of the Apostle 
Eliot; but he was no _ inconspicuous 
figure in the early history of the colony. 
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He was regarded in his day as a gifted 
writer and able preacher; he took an 
active part in all political matters, and 
was much more popular-than the Apostle 
Eliot with the officers of the government. 
He was also much more of a controver- 
sialist than Eliot, perhaps a more intense 
Puritan, and more determined that no 
heresies should set foot on these shores. 
He was a voluminous, if not luminous, 
author, and entered with great bitterness 
into the theological questions of the times. 
With the assistance of his colleague and 
Richard Mather, who was over the Dor- 
chester Church, he prepared a version of 
the Psalms of David in English. metre ; 
and this was the first book printed in the 
English American colonies. It was widely 
read and known as the “Bay Psalm 
Book,” but it was not regarded as having 
any poetical merit, —and the minister of 
Cambridge wrote some lines of equal 
inferiority to ridicule it. 
“ You Roxbury poets, keep clear of the crime 

Of missing to give us very good rhime, 

And you of Dorchester, your verses lengthen, 

But with the text’s own words you will them 

strengthen.” 


How congregations in the New England 
colonies sang such verses, or singing 
them could enter into the beauty of the 
Psalms, can be accounted for only on the 
ground that their hearts were already 
attuned to devotion. 

Weld took an active part in the perse- 
cution of Anne Hutchinson, one of the 
most brilliant and beautiful characters 
Boston has ever had, yet for whose 
liberality of thought Weld and the other 
clergymen were ready to follow her with 
all the torments of the Inquisition. Purity 
of character counted nothing against 
laxity of doctrine; indeed, as has so 
often been the case in theological dis- 
putes, there was no hesitation in charging 
immorality of life because of heresy. It 
was not intended that there should be 
any peace for those who differed from the 
stern theology of the Puritans. We can- 
not attach blame to them on this account, 
for toleration was a virtue of later date, 
and even now has little enough favor in 
the religious world. To preserve the 
true faith Weld wrote a book upon the 
“ Rise, Reign and Ruin of Antinomians, 


Familists and Libertines that Infected 
the Churches of New England ;” and 
nothing could better show how strong 
was the determination to banish every 
one who departed in the least from the 
very definite and precious beliefs which 
the Puritans brought with them. 

Then came the Apostle Eliot, who was 
a much gentler spirit, and yet no more 
lenient toward the heretics, although 
he was more ready to plead with them 
and win them to the true faith. He was 
a faithful friend to education all through 
his long and eventful ministry. Cotton 
Mather says: “It was his perpetual 
resolution and activity to support a good 
school in the town that belonged unto 
him. A grammar school he would always 
have upon the place whatever it cost 
him, and he importuned all other places 
to have the like.’’ But his personal in- 
terest was not confined to our school 


The year before he died he conveyed: 


an estate of about seventy-five acres of 
land to certain persons and their heirs 
for “the maintenance, support and en- 
couragement of a school and school- 
master at that part of Roxbury commonly 
called Jamaica or the Pond Plains for the 
teaching and instructing of the children 
of that end of the town (together with 
such Indians and negroes as shall or may 
come to the school), and to no other 
use, intent or purpose whatever.”’ 

It was doubtless owing to the entire 
confidence placed in the apostle that 
Mr. Bell, in giving his property for the 
benefit of our school, made “ the minister 
and other two such head officers of the 
said church at Roxbury” the trustees of 
his will. 

Samuel Danforth, the next minister, 
graduated in the second class of Harvard 
College, and was a scholar of some repute 
and a preacher of acknowledged force. 
He wrote his sermons twice over and 
thencommitted every word to a memory so 
faithful that it never failed him. 

‘Then came Nehemiah Walter, who was 
remarkable for his classical scholarship, 
speaking Latin with fluency, publishing 
many sermons with strange titles, with a 
grim theology, but an able preacher, a 
faithful and beloved pastor, upon the 
occasion of whose illness the whole neigh- 
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borhood observed a day of fasting, and 
whom Dr. Chauncy regarded as one of 
the most brilliant of Americans. 

There is probably no church in New 
England where through so long a line of 
preachers the standard of scholarship and 
pulpit gifts has been so high, and which 
has had such a proportion of acknowledged 
leaders in the community. ‘The list, which 
began with the Apostle Eliot, found its 
fitting culmination in Dr. Putnam, whose 
praises are still heard on every side by a 
generation only too rapidly passing away. 
By reason of their office they were all 
required to take an interest in our 
school, and most of them had some 
official connection with Harvard College, 
so that throughout our history each insti- 
tution has bestowed the best fruits of its 
work upon the other. 

Not as a minister of the First Church, 
but of the Church universal, not as a 
citizen of Roxbury, but of America, not 
for interest in our school only, but for 
interest in everything that belongs to 
education, not for his prominence in 
literature, but in everything that makes 
for a higher humanity, we rejoice tomen- 
tion the fellowship and services of Rev. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, for more than 
twenty years a trustee of the school. 

Of our schoolhouses not much is to 
be said. The present building is con- 
venient, and well fitted for as large a 
school as may for a long time be de- 
manded. It has always been the aim of 
the trustees to regard the importance 
of careful scholarship more than costly 
buildings, to take more interest in the 
cultivation of the mind than in school 
grounds or arehitecture. In earlier days 
when the predecessors of the present 
structure stood where is now the Central 
Market, and not far from the home of the 
Apostle Eliot, a rude, barren and crowded 
house was all that was expected. As in 
the case of many a building still to be 
seen all over New England, little care 
was taken of its exterior ; while within, in 
going from the stove to the door, one 
could probably make a study of the 
torrid, the temperate and the frigid 
zones. Where there was not much com- 
fort even in the homes, these busy found- 
ers of a new world, wrestling with forests 
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and Indians, had little time or money to 
bestow upon the appointments of the 
schoolhouse, — only the education must 
not be neglected. Children exposed to 
every other hardship would not expect 
much luxury at school. 

In 1742 the record reads: ‘Whereas 
the old schoolhouse in the Easterly part 
of Roxbury being gone much to decay, it 
was thought proper by the Feoffees to 
erect a new schoolhouse, and, with the 
help of many well-disposed persons by 
way of subscription, they did in the year 
1742 erect a new house for said use, for 
which, in the same year, the Hon. Paul 
Dudley, Esq., was pleased to bestow, for 
the use of said school, a good, handsome 
bell.” 

This was the third schoolhouse on 
about the same spot. One of the teach- 
ers complains to the feoffees of the con- 
dition of one of these buildings: “ Of 
inconveniences I shall mention no other 
but the confused and shattered and 
nastie posture that it is in, not fitting for 
to reside in, the glass broke, and there- 
upon very raw and cold; the floor very 
much broken and torn up to kindle fires, 
the hearth spoiled, the seats some burned 
and others out of kilter, that one had as 
well-nigh as goods keep school in a hog- 
stye as init.” Again in 1789 there is a 
record, that inasmuch as the schoolhouse 
was small and out of repair, ét was voted 
“to build a new brick schoolhouse where 
the old one now stands, forty-two feet 
long and twenty-six wide, with walls 
twelve feet in height, and a hip’d roof.” 
The palaces for our modern public schools, 
with all their conveniences and attrac- 
tions, were unknown, and the methods of 
education were as rugged as were all 
the conditions of life. But students were 
trained, and discipline was wrought into 
the character, and that which had to be 
so severely struggled for may have been 
more dearly prized. 

As the settlement increased there was 
some difficulty in prevailing upon the 
new-comers to be as generous in the 
support of the school as the original 
donors had been, and again and again 
the records tell of meetings warned and 
meetings held and meetings dissolved and 
nothing done, and of trouble in raising 
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the money needful for the school. But 
in the year 1672 there came great en- 
couragement to the feoffees and good 
fortune to the grammar school, which 
have carried it prosperously on for more 
than two centuries, and promise increas- 
ing usefulness as long as investments 
bring any income. ‘There came to this 
colony in 1635 one Thomas Bell, .whose 
benefactions were very large, but the 
incidents of whose life are very meagre. 
He was successful and rapidly grew 
wealthy, returning to England to enjoy 
his later years in his native country. By 
his will he left all his real estate in Rox- 
bury in trust “ for the maintenance of a 
schoolemaster and free schoole for the 
teaching and instructing of poore men’s 
children ’’ in this town, From the rents 
of this real estate most of the support of 
the school came for its first century. In 
1795, chiefly through the wise oversight 
of Judge Lowell, the lands were leased 
for one hundred and twenty years; and 
from those small beginnings, together 
with sales of the lands which have been 
made from time to time, the endowment 
of the school has come. Whatever 
amount this may reach in the future, — 
and in expectation it has probably been 
vastly exaggerated, — it will not be suffi- 
cient certainly for a long time to provide 
for the rapidly growing demands of a 
school of the highest order. It is not 
possible, after the good work which has 
been done here for a quarter of a millen- 
nium, that those who have shared its 
benefits, its alumni, the parents of its 
pupils, and the friends of education who 
know its history and its promise, will 
suffer it to have any decline, but only 
increasing advantages. If they are 
worthy successors of those first donors 
and feoffees who with such enthusiasm 
and sacrifice founded the. school and 
pledged their houses, their fields and their 
orchards for its support, they too will 
strive and sacrifice to make its standard 
even higher and fulfil the prayer of the 
Apostle Eliot: “ Lord, that our school 
may flourish !”’ 

The real revival of learning in this 
country began about fifty years ago, when 
Horace Mann became secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, and 
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made that wonderful lecturing tour 
throughout the state, arousing it to the 
need of convenient and comfortable 
schoolhouses, of special preparation for 
teachers, of normal schools and school 
libraries, and showing. the dignity of 
teaching. His lectures were a clarion 
call to the highest idea of universal edu- 
cation upon the scientific method, and 
with underlying, all- pervading moral prin- 
ciples. At once the almost despised 
and ridiculed task of teaching took its 
place among the professions, and the 
pedagogue, who for centuries had been 
looked upon as the natural foe of child- 
hood, became its friend and sympathetic 
helper. Mann gave the fatal blow to the 
constant use of corporal punishment 
when he said that, in the few cases in 
which teachers were called upon to ad- 
minister it, they should do it with the 
noble feelings that animated the pagan 
executioner who gave, as he was com- 
manded, the cup of poison to Socrates, 
but wept as he gave it. Out of his own 
exalted faith in the possibilities of human 
nature as the fulcrum for a _ teacher’s 
work, he made teachers see in their pupils 
the mén and women who were to be the 
rulers of another generation—like the 
German master who, entering the school- 
room, always took off his hat reverently 
to his class, “ because among my boys 
may be future syndics and burgomasters 
of the city.” With a stately and burning 
eloquence, with culture, with humanity, 
and with a consecrated spirit, he gave to 
New England its great impulse to the 
higher life of public and private schools. 

Soon after that movement our school 
began, under Mr. Buck, its broad and 
prosperous work. But it was especially 
after Mr. Collar became its head-master 
that it took the place it has now held 
for more than thirty years, as one of the 
great factors in the school life of New 
England, and one of the best fitting- 
schools for our university. 

A pupil of the school who has become 
prominent in the Church writes : “I came 
under many famous instructors in the 
course of my student-life in this country 
and in Europe, but I never received more 
painstaking guidance or higher inspira- 
tion than in the old hall of the Roxbury 
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Latin School when Mr. Collar expended 
his splendid learning and gracious en- 
thusiasm in trying to open to us crude 
boys the riches of Latin and Greek liter- 
ature.”’ 

It was Mr. Collar’s remarkable gift of 
teaching which first attracted pupils irom 
the neighboring towns; and while they 
aided in the growing and deserved repute- 
tion of the school, they also furnished the 
addition to the income which has made it 
possible to maintain its standard. Faithful 
to the original idea of the school and to 
his first love for the classics, Mr. Collar 


’ has been quick to lend an ear to every de- 


mand of the new and higher educational 
life, where activity and progress have 
been quite as marked as in any other de- 
partment of our stirring American life, 
and to widen the curriculum just as sci- 
ence and the love of nature: and the 
profounder lessons of history and the 
culture of the body have pleaded for 
recognition. ‘The chief aim of the school 
has never been that boys should merely 
get into college, but that, whether taking 
a collegiate course or not, they should 
have the best possible discipline that six 
years of their early school life could give. 

Two hundred and fifty years, —a quar- 
ter of a millennium! ‘This almost covers 
the history of New England; and there 
is no other institution with such a de- 
liberate, generous and consecrated or- 
ganization which has preserved such a 
continuity. This venerable school has 
seen hundreds of colleges and thousands 
of academies, high schools and semi- 
naries established throughout the land. 
Many of them have received much 
larger endowments, gathered a much 
larger number of students, and become 


admirably equipped for intellectual work. 
We welcome them all, and bid them 
enter upon the noble rivalry of being 
first in the training of our American 
youth. There is something solemn in 
the thought of an institution as old 
as the community. Two hundred and 
fifty years of successive generations of 
boys gathering here to learn what the 
higher education means; two hundred 
and fifty years spent in the toil and 
pleasure of study, when boys begin to 
enter into Cicero’s description of the 
delights of letters: “‘ haec studia adules- 
centiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, se- 
cundas res ornant, adversis perfugium ac 
solacium prebent, delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, 
peregrinantur, rusticantur ;” two hundred 
and fifty years, when life’s lower interests 
have been forgotten and the higher held 
sway ; two hundred and fifty years of 
quiet, hidden, patient fitting for the 
school of life! What memories throng 
such an occasion, —the solicitude and 
prayers of parents, the curiosity and 
trembling anxieties of the new-comers 
to the examinations, the awakening of 
the intellectual life, the generous ambi- 
tion of the good scholars, the indiffer- 
ence and apathy and final dropping 
away of the faithless and incompetent, 
the troubles which come and go with 
the over-buoyant and _ill-restrained pu- 
pils, the wearing toils of the faithful 
teacher! Merely to live for two hun- 
dred and fifty years is a claim upon our 
respect ; but when it is two hundred and 
fifty years of useful work for humanity, 
ever opening into larger opportunities, 
responsibilities and purposes, respect 
turns into veneration. 
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A BAPTIST PREACHER AND SOLDIER OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. 


By Alice Morse Earle. 


FROM A PORTRAIT TAKEN IN LATER LIFE, 


in Boston, to the intense annoyance 

and indignation of Boston inhabi- 
tants. Frequent quarrels arose between 
the citizens and soldiers. On the night 
of March 5 the disturbance became so 
great that the British troops fired upon 
the unarmed citizens in King Street (now 
State Street), causing the death of Crispus 
Attucks, a colored man, and four white 
citizens, Samuel Gray, James Caldwell, 
Patrick Carr and Samuel Maverick. Dan- 
iel Webster said that from the moment 
the blood of those men stained the pave- 
ments of Boston streets we may date the 
severance of the colony from the British 
kingdom. When those men fell. slaugh- 
tered, a young man named John Pitman 
was near them in the surrounding crowd, 
and from that moment dated in his soul 
his patriotic allegiance to his native land 
and his severance from the British king- 
dom.* He was one of the guard that 


| N 1770, British soldiers were quartered 


* John Pitman was born in Boston, April 17, 1751, — the 
son of William and Mary (Blower) Pitman. e died 
July 24, 1820. 
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kept watch that night over the bodies of 
the “ Boston Martyrs.”” After the pas- 
sage of the hated Boston Port Bill he 
went to the hot-bed of rebellion — Phil- 
adelphia ; and within a week after the 
Declaration of Independence he joined 
Captain Joseph Cowperthwait’s company 
under Colonel Dickinson in the first 
Battalion of Pennsylvania militia, and 
marched promptly off to Elizabethtown. 
His brother, according to tradition, was 
one of the famous Boston ‘Tea Party. 

[ have now before me the regimental - 
order-book which John Pitman kept dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. The first 
entry is when he was stationed before 
Morristown, April 30, 1777. I doubt 
whether he ought to be held -responsible 
for the spelling in this book, it falls so 
far below the standard of that in his 
diaries, from which I shall also quote. 
He probably simply copied the orders as 
issued, for he often speaks of the adju- 
tant-general furnishing him with “ cop- 
peys.”” Some of his entries read thus : — 


“The General Lements the Necesety he is 
Laid Under of Respecting his orders By which 
the Officers Wair Forbid to Ride abought the 
Country. Thus absenting themselves from Thair 
Duty. If aney Sudent Coall for Officers or De- 
fensive Mesures should be made During their 
Absence Thay Will Shewerly be brought to a 
Soveair Account.” 

“May 1. The Capt of Each Company to 
Examon the Arms of Thair Respective Companys 
& if Aney is out of order have them sent Ame- 
dently to the Armeres and Repair’d. The Cap- 
tain of Companeys are allso to Make a Return of 
Baynots & Cartrage Boxses & the Ammonision 
Waisted in thair Respective Co., & in paying of 
thair men the Two Months pay lattly drawn are 
to Retain in Thair Hands Nine Shilings for each 
Baynot & Twelve Shilings for each Cartrage Box 
lost & Six pence for each Cartrage Waisted.” 


One example of his frequent entries 
of courts-martial may be given : — 
“The Cort Beeing duly Sworn Proseeded to 


the Trial of Moses Stevens Sergt in Capt Flaggs 
Company Charged of Gitting Drunk but Denis 
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beeing Guilty of Disobedence. Sargent Dexter 
on Oath saith that Sargent Stevens sayed in his 
hearing that he had Rec’d Orders from Lt Arnold 
to Carey his Chest to his Quarters. The Chest 
then Laid in the High Way in the Reair of the 
Wagens. Sargt Dexter further saieth that Sargt 
Stevens went of and left the Cheast & Did not 
return till brought by a File of Men. Saide 
Stevens is found Guilty of a Breach of 25 Artickel 
of 2nd Section of Artickels of War. The Cort 
on Cole deliberation Directs that Sargt Stevens 
Be Reduc’d to a privert Centinel & do Duty as 
Such. 

“ Matthew Bryent of Capt Allings Company 
Charged Absenting Himself from the Foteague 
party half a Day & Getting Drunk pleads guilty. 
The Cort Thairfore Orders him to Ride ‘the 
Wooden Horse Twenty Minits with Six firelocks 
Lasht to his Feet. 

“The Cort Proseeded to the Trial of Magnes 
Noice Confin’d for Muteness & Bad and Disre- 
spectful Language against his officers And wisht 
one half of them in Hell. Said Noice pleads 
guilty & Bags the Marcy of the Coart. The 
coart Finds the prisonir Punashebel agreable to 
the sth Artickel & 18 section of the Artickels of 
War. The Cort Considering the nature of his 
offence Do Order him to Receive Fifty Strips on 
his Naked Back.” 


It seems hard to have to be whipped 
both for “ muteness’’ and bad language. 
The frequent notice of punishment of 
stripes administered on the bare back 
seems shocking to our modern humane no- 
tions, as it was to those of the Abbé Robin 
and other travellers of the times ; and the 
punishment was often for the pettiest of- 
fences. One Richard Seften, for sleep- 
ing away from his quarters and telling a 
“lye ’’ to his captain about it, received 
fifty-nine lashes on his naked back ; 
Oliver Washburn had sixty-nine lashes for 
being drunk ; Mark Cargedd had thirty- 
nine for not answering roll-call. For 
selling a leg of mutton to a man and 
stealing it back again twenty-five lashes 
were given. If > soldier were found with 
his hat “uncockt,’”’ he was liable to be 
whipped. The Abbé Robin thought the 
use of tea in the army enabled the Revo- 
lutionary soldiers to endure the frequent 
and excessive military floggings. 

Never have the depressing conditions 
which overwhelmed the army of the 
United States in the early days of its 
struggle for independence been so for- 
cibly set before me. as in the pages of this 
order-book. The care of the commander- 
in-chief seems to have been fairly parental. 
When the men appeared on parade with 


their “‘ arms in bad order, their cloathing 
extremely durty & slovingly in their 
dress,”” minute details and orders were 
given about shaving, washing their faces 
and hands, the care of their clothes, of 
their tents, their bedding, their food. 
The ‘eting of frute was forbidden, as 
was “going a swiming”’ or “ drinking 
Cold water when hot.”’ An officer was 
appointed whose sole business was to 
inspect “the manner of coucking & see 
that the men Boil or Make a Soop of 
their Meat which is Much More Con- 
ducive to health than the Idle Prack- 
tice of Briling Meat which is strickly 
forbid.”’ 

It is not that the orders themselves are 
so unusual, but the pathetic desire to 
‘make a good appearance as an army” 
is plainly apparent in every line, as indeed 
it is frequently expressed. 

I quote triumphs of Revolutionary 
orthographical art from this order-book : 
diseploying for discipline ; amedently for 
immediately ; suchey for such a; solger 
is always written for soldier; dedety for 
deputy ; Aorsepittel for hospital; seploy 
for supply; a@gefent for adjutant; sedo/- 
tons for subalterns ; promost for promised ; 
sofisent for sufficient ; efac¢ for attack. I 
reluctantly refrain from further examples. 

On the twenty-ninth of June, 1777, John 
Pitman was at Lincoln’s Gap; on July 8, 
at Peekskill. By family tradition he was 
a fearless and active soldier, especially at 
the battle of Monmouth Court House. 
But he was more a preacher than a 
soldier ; and on September 22, 1778, he 
was married to Rebecca Cox at Mt. 
Holly, New Jersey, and went to live and 
to preach at Freehold, New Jersey. 

Rebecca Cox was a woman of great 
firmness and distinction of character. 
She belonged to an old and well-known 
New Jersey family, a family of patriots 
descended through her father and her 
mother, Mercy Taylor, from original New 
Jersey proprietors. Her father was 
Colonel Richard Cox, Sr.; her brother, 
the distinguished and gallant Major 
Richard Cox, Jr., for many years treasurer 
of the Order of Cincinnati in New Jersey. 
Colonel James Cox, grandfather of “ Sun- 
set ’’ Cox, was of the same family ; also 
Judge William Taylor and Hon. Judge 
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W. Taylor, the only speaker of the House 
of Representatives from New York state. 
Other relatives were the Potts and Bor- 
dens and Wilmers. 

John Pitman quickly began to follow 
the profession of a Baptist elder, preach- 
ing throughout the country in taverns, 
court-houses, private parlors and college 
halls, as well as in churches and the open 
air. To show the amount of travel an 
itinerant preacher did in those days, let 
me give his summing up of miles; for he 
kept each day a record of the distance 
travelled. In seven months and twenty- 
eight days, in 1783, he rode and drove 
one thousand and eighty-seven miles; 
from July 1 to September 13, 1784, one 
thousand two hundred and sixty miles. 
Well might he say, as he did in his diary, 
am much Feateagered and Sore.” 

The exigencies of eighteenth-century 
travel are plainly revealed in these 
diaries. Perhaps the elder’s account of 
his removal of his family to Rhode Island 
displays to the fullest extent the /est#ina 
lente methods of the day. After thriftily 
settling his accounts, paying his debts, 
getting his dues, selling his “ Spirrits and 
Molasses,” and packing his furniture, on 
May 2 he set out for Brunswick “to git 
a vessel for New England,” but soon 
came home uncertain and unsettled about 
the best means of transportation thither. 
On the r1th:— 


“To Brunswick & Home again C’o’d git no 
Satisfaction when Capt Sleigh was going to 
Rhoad Island. Concluded to go by way of P. 
Amboy.” 


On the following day he hired mov- 
ing wagons and bought travelling stores, 
packed, and bade farewell to his relatives 
and friends. On ‘Thursday, May 20, 
with four wagons and a wheeled chair, 
he set out for Perth Amboy with his 
family. They were attended part of the 
way by a dozen friends and neighbors, 
who, as was the universal and cordial 
custom of the time, thus accompanied all 
guests and travellers “‘agatewards” to 
speed the parting guest. 


“Fryday, 21 May. Set out in the boat from 
P. Amboy to New York with about 40 passen- 
gers, the wind dying and rising till about sunset 
when such a hard gale came on that the passen- 
gers were much affrighted, we put back and 
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anchored under Long Island. I got with my 
Family into the hold & slept all night tho’ un- 
easy. 

«Saturday, 22 May. Set out & got to New 
York about 10 oClock which made our passage 
25 hours. All the boats were gone for Khoad 
Island but the hard wind drove back Capt 
Fairbanks on board of which I moved my goods 
from Amboy stage. 

“Monday, 24. Set out about 9 O Clock for 
Rhoad Island. Got through Hell Gate &c about 
30 minutes from New York, dull day and pas- 
sengers. 

“Wednesday, 26. Foggy Morning Wind Wa- 
vering Anchored in evening. 

“7hursday. Beautiful morning Wind favorable 
We out ran all the vessels A large swell and the 
wind shifted and I was Exceeding Sick not able 
to Eat anything I catched 2 Mackerill 2 Cod & 1 
Blewfish. 

“Fryday, 28. Very foggy got to Newport about 
6 o'clock.” 

Twenty-five hours from Perth Amboy 
to New York, and the remainder of a 
week to reach Newport, did certainly 
prove the need of true godliness in a 
traveller. 

Much of the time which the minister 
did not spend, as he wrote, “ at p’ching,” 
he spent “at studdy;’’ and he seems, 
when thirty years of age, to have entered 
recitation classes, — certainly to acquire 
French. He constantly studied and read 
“ Latten”’ and “ Greak,” — to so little ef- 
fect, however, that he always misspelled 
not only the names of the languages but 
the titles of the books. ‘This diverting 
uncertainty of orthography was not pecul- 
iar to him, but was one of the charac- 
teristics of the day. His handwriting 
was beautiful, elegant in form and ex- 
ceedingly regular. ‘This also was char- 
acteristic of the day; nearly every one 
who wrote at all wrote well. 

He was not apparently a great book 
buyer or book reader. He paid ten dol- 
lars to Dr. Stillman for Dr. Gill’s “ Body 
of Divinity,’ and four dollars more for 
his tracts and sermons; at another time, 
forty dollars for a set of sermons. His 
household belongings—silver, china, glass 
and furniture— were good, the latter 
even handsome, and are much treasured 
to this day by his grandchildren and 
their children. Two of his handsome 
harp-backed mahogany chairs are in con- 
stant use in my own home to-day. His 
fine Sheffield candelabra and salvers also 
are rich and graceful. He paid £19 6s. 
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for a clock in Boston, which is probably 
the clock which descended to his son, 
Judge John Pitman of Providence, Rhode 
Island, and then to the judge’s daughter. 
The china may be part of the “ Queen’s 
Ware,” of which he notes the arrival and 
unpacking. 

He seemed to take much pleasure in 
what he called “dissecting the Bible.’’ 
For instance, he found that the word 
Jehovah occurs in that Holy Book six 
thousand eight hundred and _ fifty-five 
times ; that the middle book of the Old 
Testament is Proverbs ; the middle chap- 
ter, Job xxix. ; the middle verse, 2 Chroni- 
cles, twentieth chapter, between seven- 
teenth and eighteenth verses. ‘The least 
verse is 1 Chronicles, first chapter, first 
verse, which reads, ‘Adam, Sheth, 
Enosh.” He notes that the nineteenth 
chapter of Kings and thirty-seventh of 
Isaiah are alike, and that the twenty-first 
verse of the seventh chapter of Ezra has 
all the letters of the alphabet in it. He 
then dissects the New Testament in like 
manner. The amount of patient enu- 
meration and research necessary to give 
these ‘‘ dissected details’”’ can scarcely 
be calculated. He says: “Those who 
dispute the accuracy of the foregoing 
calculations may examine the _ books 
themselves, and with tolerable- close ap- 
plication it will take them about three 
years.” The opportunity still exists. 
These dissections show him to have been 
a great student of the Bible; and con- 
stant references in the pages of his diary 
give additional proof. He bought a 
handsome Bible for his little daughter 
Polly, and the day she was five years old 
started to read it through with her by 
reading chapters every night and morn- 
ing. 


his religious sympathies and affiliations is 
shown plainly. 


“Rid in Company with an Old Quaker that 
Conversed most agreable to me upon Religious 
matter. . . . Went to hear the Presbiterian Minis- 
ter, he preached dul and long, but he published 
meeting for me at 5 Oclock at which time I 
preached to a great number of people. . . . The 
Committee of the Presbiterian Congregation came 
and desir’d me to preach for them at Attle- 
borough, the deacon express’d a doubt whether 
they should not yet settle a Baptist minister 
among them.” 


That he was generous and broad in 
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Of the niceties of his religious doctrines 
I know little, but that little is perfectly 
satisfactory ; for one of his contempora- 
ries wrote cautiously of him: “ His ideas 
of divine truth verged a little toward 
Antinomianism, yet there was nothing in 
his preaching to relax the sense of moral 
obligations.”’ It certainly speaks well of 
his oratorical powers that for many years 
he usually supplied the pulpit of the 
popular Mr. Stillman whenever the latter 
was absent from Boston; he was also on 
most intimate terms with Mr. Stillman’s 
family. Rev. Samuel Stillman was one 
of Boston’s most popular and sensational 
preachers. Crowds thronged his obscure 
little church at the North End, and he 
took an active part in Revolutionary 
politics. Ina curious poem of the day 
entitled “‘ Boston Ministers '’ we read : — 

“ Last in my list is a Baptist, 

A real saint I wot. 

Though named Stillman much noise he can 
Make when in pulpit got. 

The multitude both grave and rude, 
As drove by wind and tide, 

After him hie when he doth try 
To gain them to his side.” 

Mr. Pitman owed to Mr. Stillman his 
conversion and his joining the ministry. 
It seems that when a young man Mr. 
Pitman led a life of gay revelry and dissi- 
pation in the then very gay and worldly 
town of Boston; that he tried to break 
away from the wiles of this wicked and 
thoughtless life through such strenuous 
and puritanical efforts as always praying 
three times a day and fasting from Satur- 
day till Sunday night. But this asceti- 
cism availed naught, and he. wrote to 
Mr. Stillman and received this answer : — 

“T have just rec’d yours and read it. I have 
not the pleasure of being acquainted with you but 
shall be glad if it will suit you to come to my 
house to-morrow after the afternoon service when 


I shall be ready to converse with you upon those 
things which are of infinite importance.” 


Through this meeting he found peace of 
soul and strength for permanent refor- 
mation. 

Other names occur in the pages of the 
diary in a way to show warm friendships 
with Rev. John Gano, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of New York, Dr. Gano 
of the First Baptist Church of Providence 
and his wife, the daughter of Colonel 
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Tallmadge of New York, Dr. Ustick, Dr. 
Gair, Mr. Skillman, Rev. Dr. Manning, 
president of Brown University, Mr. 
Nicholas Brown and Mr. Joseph Brown 
of Providence. 

That the parson could discern the out- 
ward signs of the world, the flesh and 
the devil is plainly shown in many of his 
entries. On Tuesday, March 23, 1784, 
when riding to Bordentown : — 


** About 3 O Clock saw on the Road a Red Fox 
and in some minutes after a number of Vain Men 
on horseback with Dogs in pursuit of him.” 


On Saturday, November 27, 1784, he 
wrote :— 

“Saw a French Countess Dressed for the Baw] 
with Jewels, Brasslets &c. and on the way to the 
Bawl she lost one of her Brasslets which they say 
cost either 200 or g00 Guineas. Her Pin Money 
is said to be 9000 dollars Yearly from her Father. 
Her Husband is with her. they were going to 
France and were taken out of a Wrack by a Sloop 
from this place. His name is Count de Broglio.”’ 


This Count de Broglio cannot have 
been the Prince de Broglie who was in 
Boston in 1783, and who wasalso wrecked, 
and whose sparkling account of his visit 
to Boston is now in the National Li- 
brary in Paris. 

One curious account in connection 
with his pay for preaching is for “ gen- 
eral favours,” gifts received from friends, 
relatives and neighbors. Entries ap- 
pear of shoes, stockings, yarn, and knit- 
ting of the latter; corn, pork, peas, rye, 
flax, turkeys, two peahens; friendly aid 
in sowing, reaping, house-moving. Debo- 
rah Cox was most generous to him in 
cheese and “clambs.” ‘“ Grandada”’ 
gave him twelve hens; Aunt Coward, 
candles, beef and butter; Aunt Taylor, 
‘‘gammon, fillets and line of veal.” The 
exact value of each gift is carefully and 
thriftily estimated in pounds, shillings 
and pence; the sum total of “ favours ”’ 
in one year was #512. As this was in 
the time of depreciated currency, it 
does not place him in such a depen- 
dent position as at first appears. At 
this time he also owned a rope-walk, 
and he records frequent sales of lines, 
bedcords, halters and hawsers. His 
personal expense book is most interest- 
ing as showing the commodities and 
prices of the day, servants’ wages, house 
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rent, etc., but cannot be dwelt on here. 
I am glad to note that when he went 
to Providence to live he promptly in- 
vested in a quantity of feminine finery 
for Mrs. Pitman, — “ striped lutestring, 
spotted persian, sattin shoes, a fan, an 
umbrilloe, yard-wide gause, Princes stuff, 
side combs, sarsnet, blew ribband, leather 
heals for Mrs. P’s shoes, millinet, durant, 
sattenet for shoes, 8 yards changeable 
mantua, shalloon,’’ etc, —-in all of which 
| hope the Jersey country girl made a 
brave show among the wealthy ship- 
owners of Providence and their dignified 
wives. 

Mr. Pitman was in New York in Sep- 
tember, 1783, where he dined at “ Mr. 
Shakespeare’s.”’ 

“Preached at the Dutch church called the 
Swan Church, a very Neat Building. Supped 
at Doctor Stiles with Mr. Gano, was entertained 
with the Harpsicord & Flute by the Doctors 
daughter and Mr. Hewitt. Saw on the Grand 
Parade the troops reviewed. Saw Sir Guy Carle- 
ton and the Hessian Commander, the troops 
appeared well, and played the band of Musick 
Excellently. Saw Richd Robbins that run from 
Jersey and was going to Port Rosaway; the 
tories in much confusion and going to Nova 
Scocia; saw the Barracks Forts and Lines to 
Kingsbridge.” 

This visit of Mr. Pitman to New York 
was at the time of the apparent success 
of what proved one of the most sadly 
dramatic episodes succeeding and re- 
sultant from the Revolutionary War. It 
is indicated by his reference to Port 
Roseway. Onthe twenty-eighth of April 
in that year, a fleet of eighteen ships, 
with schooners and sloops, under convoy 
of two men-of-war, sailed from New 
York with four hundred and twenty fami- 
lies of ‘Tories on board to the promised 
land of Port Roseway, a. new town 
planted at the best seaport in Nova Scotia 
by self-exiled loyalists, as a refuge from 
the United States. In 1786 the num- 
ber of inhabitants in the town (now Shel- 
burne) was ten thousand. Twenty-two 
years later but four hundred were left. 
Many had returned to New York. Some 
had sought other homes in the British do- 
minions. ‘The expulsion of the Acadians 
and the arrival and overwhelming col- 
lapse of this settlement of Loyalists, who 
were nearly all of highest character and 
social position, form the most tragic and 
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interesting chapters in the development 
of the Canadian Dominion. 

Hardly a diary of that time can be 
found which does not contain some 
mention of Jemima Wilkinson. ‘The 
Baptist minister writes of her: — 

“ Monday Sep 22, 1783. Took my Brothers 
wife to Pawtuckset. Saw Jemimy Wilkerson 
the Imposter with the number of Poor Deluded 


Creatures that go about with her standing &c in 
the Road about 4% Miles from Providence.” 


Jacob Hiltzheimer of Philadelphia thus 
recorded in his diary, which has just 
been published, his impressions of Jemi- 
ma, the “ Universal Friend,’’ when he 
saw her the same year : — 


“Returning from Church I observed people 
crowded about the Free Quakers Meeting house 
and was told they were waiting to see the won- 
derful Jemima Wilkinson who had preached. I 
remained until she came out to get in her chair. 
She had on a white hat but no cap and a white 
linen garment that covered her to her feet. . . . 
She looks more like a man than a woman... . 
She spoke much in the New England dialect. 
She appeared to be about twenty-five years of age, 
her hair was dress’d like that of a man.” 


It is impossible to overestimate the 
excitement which attended for many years 
the really brilliant and picturesque career 
of this remarkable woman. From the 
earliest days, when at eighteen years of 
age she calmly assumed the ré/ of public 
benefactor, miracle-worker and religious 
leader, she met with a success which 
placed her at the head of the religious 
fanatics, or, rather, fanatic leaders, of her 
day ; and Rhode Island had no lack of 
religious experimentalists and wonder- 
workers. From the time when the Mas- 
sachusetts ministers of the seventeenth 
century bitterly and sadly deplored the 
“ eighty-two pestilent heresies ” sheltered 
by the Providence Plantation, the province 
seemed to be a refuge and a home for re- 
ligious seekers after truth and freedom, and 
for religious impostors as well. Jemima 
Wilkinson came of no low stock. Her 
emigrant ancestor was a lieutenant in the 
army of Charles I., — indeed her line can 
be traced to Edward I., King of Eng- 
land, —and she was a second cousin of 
Stephen Hopkins, the signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and of 
Commodore Hopkins. Born in Kings- 
town, she found in her native town wealthy 
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and influential followers, — Judge Potter, 
members of the Hazard and Lawrence 
families, and her own brothers and sisters. 
Kingstown was at the time the wealthiest 
town in the state. It was richer than 
either Newport or Providence. In New 
Bedford the Hathaways joined Jemima’s 
band ; in Pennsylvania wealth poured in. 
The ruling spirit in her career was, as I 
read her character, a desire for personal 
adulation, comfort and luxury; and she 
secured it in rich clothing and food and 
a prosperous settlement in western New 
York, — a settlement prepared for her 
with toil and danger by her devoted 
band of nearly eighty families, who worked 
three years to make this home for her, 
while she made a triumphal progress 
through New England and Pennsylvania 
towns, preaching to vast crowds and 
essaying to raise the dead and to walk on 
the water. 

The universal custom of the day of 
inoculation for the small-pox is frequently 
referred to in the pages of Mr. Pitman’s 
diaries. We read of the Newport min- 
ister, Mr. Thurston, that he and _ his 
daughter were “enoculated” after his 
wife broke out with the disease. Mrs. 
Thurston died ; the two who were inocu- 
lated of course recovered. In a sanitary 
inspection and census of Newport, made 
in 1764, it was found that from January 
to April thirty-eight persons had taken 
the disease in the natural way, of whom 
four had died; while of the six hundred 
and forty who had been inoculated but 
two had died. The people of Newport 
had, at an early date, very enlightened 
views on the subject. Small-pox hospitals 
abounded, and were places of popular 
resort, and cheap, too. Near Saybrook, 
on Duck Island, the operation and suc- 
ceeding treatment cost but a pound ; and 
much pleasure was provided for conva- 
lescents. An old negro played “ The 
Rakes of Mallow” and “ The Mansfield 
Miller’? every night for dancing, and 
there was plenty of sailing, fishing and 
boating. Newport set apart Coasters 
Harbor Island as a place for inoculation ; 
and there was also a hospital on Co- 
nanicut Island. Young people joined 
“classes” together in gay parties. In- 
oculation would not appear to be a very 
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prepossessing promoter of sentiment ; but 
many a love affair sprang up in hospital 
between mutually “ pock fretten’”’ young 
folk who had been “ grafted’’ together 
(as it was called), were feverish together, 
broke out together, and got well together. 
Mr. Pitman and his wife and his son 
were at a later date inoculated in a 
Salem “ retreat.” 

But few glimpses are given in his diary 
of his domestic life ; but from these few 
it is plain that whatever the virtues and 
endurance of the women of that day may 
have been, they had some excitable ten- 
dencies or “ sensibilities’? which seem 
to-day to be wholly obsolete. ‘They 
promptly “ swounded” upon very slight 
fright or annoyance, and had “ histericall 
fits’’ and “plain fits’’ with a frequency 
which must have been most startling and 
disconcerting. Of course they often had 
just provocation for the latter. For in- 
stance, we read in the diary : — 


“Mr. Allisons Granmoth’ very sick; a man 
came in the evening to Mr. Allisons & said she 
was a-going, which alarmed his Mother much 
and gave her the Stiricks, we were allarmed in 
the night by the Screaks of his Sister, his Mother 
being in a Strong fit. 

“Went with Sister Sucky to see the new 
Steeple and Clock and Bell of Meeting House, 
~when we got home Mrs. Barker went into a Fit 
occasioned by the II] Treatment of her Husband.”’ 


In old-time medical account-books, 
entries of nostrums furnished for the re- 
lief of fits form an important item, and 
range from “spirrits of Caster,’’ “oil of 
Amber,” “ bazir stone,’’ and “ wolfes flesh 
salted dissolved in aqua hyster, the pty 
wearing a little piece of the same about 
her,” to some of the most nauseous 
doses which could be compounded, and 
some very pleasant ones, such as : — 


“ Borage, Bugloss, white Endive, Rosemary 
Flowers, Fine Hysop, Winter Savory, of each one 
little handful, break these between your hands, 
and seethe them in three quarts of water to 
three pints; put to it a pint of good Malmsey, 
one ounce of whole cloves, powder of Cinnamon, 
half an ounce; powder of Ginger, a quarter of 
an ounce; one Nutmeg in powder, Sugar half a 
pound,” 


The spirits of castor was made of 
“ Calamints, Orange peels, Nep, Walnut 
blossom, Rosemary flowers and tops of 
sage, of each an handful ; Castoreum one 


ounce, White wine one Quart. Distil 
them in a Limbeck.” 

It is evident that even after the Revo- 
lution much rudeness and simplicity ex- 
isted in social conditions and customs. 
It is with quite a shock that we read a 
long account of the trying adventure 
which befell one of Mr. Pitman’s friends, 
a young clergyman, through being obliged, 
when journeying in Vermont, to sleep in 
a room containing three beds, upon one 
of which the young master and mistress 
of the house serenely reposed, the cleri- 
cal visitor upon another, while three 
young women couched upon the third. 
Without doubt the bedsteads were four- 
posters hung with testers and valances and 
curtains of calico, dimity or “ chiney,”’ 
and thus afforded a certain seclusion, 
about which a generation which accepts 
unobjectingly the doubtful shelter and 
neighbors of a berth ina sleeping-car can 
ill afford to be over-critical. 

At one time Mr. Pitman writes of very 
rough usage in the mild and orderly city 
of Philadelphia : — 


“April 13 Very rainy, set of about 11 O Clock, 
exceeding muddy, sent the boy back and went on 
foot about three quarters of a Mile and overtook 
a Waggon which took me up and carried me to 
Market St. Going to Mr. Stanclifis met with an 
insult as follows. Saw a Woman beset by a 
Sailor, I spoke to him and Releaved the Woman, 
when the Sailor turn’s upon me and 3 or 4 more 
of his Comrades came back to help him & they 
went on Swearg at a most outrageous rate. I 
expected to receive a blow every minute till 2 
Gentlemen came to their Door and I stepped up 
to them & told them I was insulted for rescuing 
a Woman which the Fellow had stoped. When 
the Gentleman told them to be gone & they went 
off Swearg that if it was God Almightys Angel 
&c what they wod do.’’ 


As may be noted in all diaries of the 
day, he never fails to recount the “ Provi- 
dences”’ by which he escapes death. 
Many seem commonplace enough ; others 
show details of domestic economy which 
no longer exist. 


“ May 10. Went down to see the pottash 
melted down; there were three kettles full, One 
Containg about half a Barrel melted, over 
which was a hard crust and a better than a Bar- 
rel of Salts. I put a stick into it & thrust through 
the crust, it immediately went off like a Cannon, 
threw the whole out of the kettle, which scattered 
over the whole house burst off two boards and 
loosened others from the side of the house. 
There were four of us Capt McKeyber & Mace 
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my Brother & Self. Our cloaths were much 
Damaged by the Hot Potash, and our state dan- 
gerous. It was wonderful our lives were all 
spared.” 


The making of potash and of home- 
made soap from the wood ashes which 
had accumulated through the winter 
formed every spring one of the most 
universal and most tedious details of 
household thrift and economy. 

The astounding love of grewsome and 
even revolting sights which was charac- 
teristic of the times, and which did not 
appear to be incompatible with most 
tender and sympathetic traits of char- 
acter, is plainly shown through the 
pages of these diaries to have existed 
in the bosom of this simple-minded 
and pious man. At that day offenders 
were whipped, set in public in the 
stocks, bilboes, cage, pillory and duck- 
ing-stool;. and criminals, such as mur- 
derers, were brought to church and 
preached at, and hanged with much 
parade before the eyes of the people 
as a visible token of punishment of evil 
living. Mr. Pitman did not lose any 
opportunity of gratifying this taste for 
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the sight of horrors. We read in quick 


succession : — 


«Saw two men hanged for the Murder of Capt 
Picket, they were Portuguies. ... Went to 
prison and saw four Murderers under Centance 
of Death, they are all Roman Catholicks. The 
Preast was with them, they are to be hanged next 
Saturday. . . . Sawa man going to Worster joal 
for the Murder of his Father. ... . Got to Bruns- 
wick where was to see one Mr Dunham hanged 
but made his escape out of jail last night from 
whence one Rappelyea that was tryed for Murder- 
ing an Old Woman made his escape last week. 
. . « When I got to Allentown I saw a number 
of men, I turned & met with them & saw a Negro 
woman dug up that had been buried a Week, 
supposed to be Murdered by her Master Mr Ort 
Barkelow, who it is said beat her with a broom- 
stick unmercifully. . . . The Jury that set on Ort 
Barkelows Negro Woman Brought it in Wilful 
Murder.” 


He also recounts with many minute 
details the thrilling accidents which be- 
fell his friends and neighbors. There 
came a time, alas! when he and his also 
made “a passing show,”’ for his wife and 
daughter died on one day, and the next 
day their trusted servant fell into the well 
and was drowned. ‘The triple funeral 
held at the Baptist Church in Providence 
attracted a vast throng. 
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By Emily McManus. 


WEET year, how swift thy charms unfold ! 
So near it seems, that morning when, 
A royal infant, ermine-stoled, 
You flashed a diamond diadem ! 
Then came an hour of clouds and glooms ; 
Then pearl-drops rippling in the rills ; 


And now a breath of cherry blooms 


And summer blown adown the hills. 


TOWN AND FORTIFICATIONS 
or 
LOUTSBOURG oy 1745. 


Scale 


SIR WILLIAM PEPPERRELL AND THE CAPTURE 
OF LOUISBURG. 


By Victoria Reed, 


HE siege of Louisburg, one of the 
most wonderful military operations 
of the last century, has meagre 

space allotted to it in most of our histo- 
ries ; and the life of Sir William Pepper- 


REFERENCES TO THE ABOVE PLAN, 


A. Dauphin Bastion and Circular Battery. x. King’s 
Bastion and Citadel. c. Queen's Bastion. p. Princess's 
Bastion. Bourillon Bastion. Maurepas Bastion. 
G. Batterie de la Gréve. 1,1, 1, 1, etc. The Glacis. 2, 2, 
2, 2, etc. The Covered Way. 3, 3, etc. Traverses. 4, 4, 
etc. The Ditch. 5, 5, etc. The Parapet. 6, 6, etc. The 
Ramparts, and 7, 7, their Slopes, 8, 8, etc. Places of 
Arms. 9, 9, etc. Casemates, 10, 10, etc. Guard Houses. 


rell, the commander of the expedition, 
was not written until one hundred years 
after his death. ‘This tardy recognition 
of Pepperrell’s services was due in a great 
measure to the destruction or disappear- 
ance of his letters and papers during the 
Revolutionary War. His diaries and let- 
ters were valuable, both from a public 
and private point of view. ‘They con- 
tained detailed accounts of his public life, 
particularly his connection with the siege 
of Louisburg, also daily chronicles of his 
home life at Kittery Point, where he dis- 
pensed the most generous hospitality. 
These latter would have furnished a most 
complete picture of the political and 
social life of New England in colonial 
times. Fortunately one box of his papers 
was found about fifty years ago in an old 
shed in the village of Kittery, where it 
tr, 11, etc. Wooden Bridges. 12. The Governor's Apart- 
ments. 13. The Chapel or Parish Church. 14. Barracks 
for Garrison. 15. The Powder Magazine. 16. Fortifica- 
tion House. 17. Arsenal and Sebalenen 18. Ordnance, 
and 19, General Storehouse. 20, West Gate; 2t, a 
and 22, East Gate. 23, 23, etc. Gates in Quay Curtain, 
6,6,6. 24. The Parade. 2s. The Nunnery. 26. The 


Hospital and Church. a, a. Palisading, with Rampart for 
Small Arms. ¢, ¢,¢. Picquet raised during the Gege of 
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had been hidden many years. ‘The con- 
tents had grown so mouldy that the hand- 
writing was nearly obliterated. ‘These 
papers were sent to Mr. Usher Parsons, 
a descendant from one of Pepperrell’s 
sisters, with an earnest request from his- 


FRENCH MEDAL STRUCK AT THE FOUNDA- 
TION OF THE FORTIFICATIONS OF 
LOUISBURG, 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. MCLACHLAN, MONTREAL. 


torians that he would write a memorial 
of Sir William, whose name, once so 
prominent in our land, was hardly known 
to later generations. We are indebted to 
Mr. Parsons for many facts and incidents 
that would have been irrevocably lost but 
for his patience and perseverance All 
colonial events, meritorious or otherwise, 
sank into oblivion in the presence of the 
ever-increasing passion and _ strife that 
existed for many years before 
the actual outbreak of hostili- 
ties in 1775. 

The seige of Louisburg was 
the first great military achieve- 
ment of the colonists. Al- 
though it may seem insignifi- 
cant now in the light of other 
and greater events that have followed, yet 
at that time it was so important as to be 
considered a “ fair offset to the victories 


* The line 1, 2, represents the level of the streets. 

The outline of the Rampart is shown by the irregular 
figure 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

3. Is the Slope of the Rampart. 

3, 4. The Terre Pleine or Platform upon which the can- 
non were mounted, 14 feet above the line 1, 2, and 25 feet 
in width. 

5,6. The Banquette, a level space five feet in width, 
three feet above the Terre Pleine. Musketeers standing on 
the Banquette can fire over the top of the Parapet. 

6, 7. The Parapet, a breastwork five feet higher than the 
Banquette. The Parapet is pierced at certain intervals by 
openings called Embrasures, through which the cannon are 
discharged. 

7,8. The top of the Parapet sloping outward, to enable 
the musketeers stationed.on the Banquette to fire upon an 
enemy that may have gained a footing in the Covered Way, 
14, 15, on the opposite side of the Ditch, 12, 13. 

8,9. The Outer Slope of the Rampart, resting upon the 
Wall or Escarp. The whole of the Rampart, from 2 to 9, 
is composed of earth covered with sods. 

9, 10, 11, 12. The Escarp, or Wall, of strong masonry 
zo or 32 feet in thickness, facing the Ditch, Its height at 
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PROFILE OF THE WALLS 


PEPPERRELL. 


of the French in the same war,” which 
had been conspicuous. It was no doubt 
an important factor in making the Revo- 
lution a possibility. It proved unmistak- 
ably to the colonists themselves that their 
daily struggle for existence under the hard 
conditions of life in which they were 
placed had developed a latent strength 
that bore fruit in courage and persever- 
ance in time of trial. These qualities, 
combined with religious enthusiasm, be- 
came formidable weapons at the siege 
of Louisburg, when a small and undisci- 
plined army defied the well-drilled troops 
of the Old World and rendered useless the 
best perfected engines of war that the 
ingenuity of man had then devised. 
Side by side with the names of the 
heroes of our-later wars should be 
placed that of William Pepperrell, whose 
military success was as heroic as any that 
have followed. Although absorbed in the 
cares of the largest mercantile enter- 
prises in New England, at the call of his 
country he dropped day-book and ledger, 
recruiting and equipping in two months 
a force that in forty-nine days caused the 
capitulation of the strongest fortress in 
the New World. As prompt action was 
considered important to the success of 


OF LOUISBURG.* 


the expedition, Pepperrell freely con- 
tributed to the necessary funds from his 
own purse. 


Louisburg varied from 30 to 36 feet, according to the ir- 
regularity of the surface. 

ra, 33. The Ditch. At Louisburg it was 80 feet in 
width. 

13, 14. The Counterscarp, or sustaining Wall, of solid 
masonry, on the other side of the Ditch. 

14, 15. A level space twenty feet in width, called the 
Covered Way, upon which a body of troops can be assem- 
bled ready to make a sortie upon an enemy's trenches. 

15, 16. The Slope of the Banquette. 

16, 17. The Banquette, four feet in width, and four feet 
above the Covered Way. 

17, 18. A Parapet four feet in height, from which musket- 
eers assembled in the Covered Way can fire over the crest 
of the Glacis upon the enemy 

18, 19. The Glacis, a bank of earth sloping gradual 
outward until it meets the natural surface of the ground. 
It must be carried out far enough to enable the musketeers 
stationed behind the Parapet 6, 7, to sweep its sloping sur- 
face with their fire. 

19, 20. The natural surface of the ground beyond the 
Glacis, generally on a level, as shown by the dotted line 
1, 20, with the base of the Rampart. 
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No event of modern times 
could cause more solicitude 
than was manifested by both 
the colonists and the mother - 
country during this siege of 
1745. Mr. Hartwell said in 
the House of Commons that 
“the colonists took Louisburg 
from the French single-handed 
without European assistance, as 
mettled an enterprise as any in 
history, an everlasting monu- 
ment to the zeal, courage and 
perseverance of the troops of 
New England.” Voltaire, in 
his History of the Reign of 
Louis the Fifteenth, ranks the 
capture of this strong fortress 
by husbandmen among the great 
events of the period. England 
and France thus combine in 
their appreciation of this most 
unexpected and great triumph. 
Parkman, our own historian, 
modestly characterizes it as the 
“result of mere audacity and 
hardihood, backed by the rarest 
good luck,” while Hawthorne - 
says, “ The siege was a curious 
combination of religious fa- 
naticism and strong common sense.” 

France considered the possession of 
this southeast corner of Cape Breton, an 
island commanding the entrance to the 
gulf and river St. Lawrence, as absolutely 
necessary to the control of her Canadian 
possessions. ‘This was their one channel 
for supplies as well as exports, the south- 
ern communication by the way of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers being exceed- 
ingly precarious and attended with great 
danger. On the other hand, during a 
war between France and England the 
English settlements scattered along the 
Atlantic coast were in great peril from 
fleets that could be easily fitted out at 
Louisburg. The possession of this fortress 
would be of immense advantage to either 
France or England. It was a key to the 
continent, and was often called “the 
Gibraltar of America.” 

France and England at this time were 
ranged on opposite sides in the war of 
the Austrian succession. Charles Ed- 
ward, the Pretender, seized this oppor- 


GOVERNOR WILLIAM SHIRLEY, 


tunity to make his last desperate attempt 
to gain the throne of England. France, 
having aided him with men and money, 
upon his disastrous defeat in the Channel 
declared open war with England, which 
involved all their colonies. Almost be- 
fore hostilities began, relying upon rumors 
of impending conflict, troops at Louis- 
burg seized a little fort in Nova Scotia 
belonging to the British, transporting the 
garrison back to the fortress until oppor- 
tunity offered to send them on parole 
to Boston. From these men Governor 
Shirley received minute accounts of the 
situation and fortifications of Louisburg, 
and immediately decided to make an 
attack before reénforcements and supplies 
could reach it. The legislature by a 
majority of one agreed to Governor Shir- 
ley’s proposition. It was at first in- 
tended to keep the project asecret, but, as 
Hawthorne says, “that idea was nullified 
by the loud and earnest prayers of a mem- 
ber of the legislature while engaged in do- 
mestic worship at his lodgings in town.” 
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France had consumed twenty-five years planned their trenches and opened bat- 
and five millions of dollars in the con-  teries. Regardless of surf or tide, they 
struction of the city and fort of Louisburg, landed instantly on their arrival, marched 
named for King Louis the Magnificent. through thickets and bogs, and on 


It was surrounded by 
a solid stone ram- 
part two and a half 
miles in circumfer- 
ence. ‘The fortress 
had one hundred 
and one cannon, 
seventy-six swivels 
and six mortars. ‘The 
harbor was defended 
by an island battery 
of thirty-two twenty- 
two pounders and a 
royal battery of fifty 
cannon on the shore, 
with a moat and bas- 
tion so perfect that 
Bancroft says “they 
thought two hundred 
men could defend it 
against a thousand.” 
The garrison num- 
bered sixteen hun- 
dred men. 

To subdue this 
powerful fortress, 
Pepperrell had only 
four thousand men, 
none of them disci- 
plined soldiers. 
They were composed 
of fishermen, farmers, 
merchants and car- 
penters, many of 
them his own neigh- 
bors and friends, 
who combined their 
devotion to him 
with their love of 
country. 

Governor Shirley 
appointed Pepperrell 
to the position of 
commander on ac- 
count of his personal 
popularity, which 
would insure enlist- 


ments. Bancroft says: “The inventive sledges of theirown manufacture dragged 
genius of New England had been thor- their cannon through morasses, knee 
oughly aroused. ‘These 
formed flying bridges to scale the walls, nearly always foggy in those regions, 
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SIR WILLIAM PEPERRELL. 


FROM THE PAINTING IN THE ESSEX INSTITUTE, SALEM, MASS. 


men deep in mud.” Fortunately the weather, 
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FAC-SIMILE OF A LETTER WRITTEN 


was clear the whole seven weeks of the 
siege. 

The men were cheered by words. of 
encouragement from their wives and 


* Cape Breton, 17th May, 1745. 
LovinG WIFE: 

This Comes with my Love to you, hopeing to find you in 
health as by the blessing of God I am at present. We 
landed here the 30th of april, when a number of french 
came out to hind. our Landing, but our men Got on Shore 
& engaged them & killd severall & took the Lievtent. 
The 4th of May we Lay Siege agairst the City, which 
still Continues, & we are in hopes to be in the City shortly. 
We have already Gott possesion of the Grand battery, 
which is one of the Chief batterys. We have now Eight 
Cannon planted against the City, beside our bombs, mor- 
tars, Cohorns, and the Grand battery which makes Ripping 
Work in the City, & there now lays here four men-of-Warr, 
& we expect Sundry others before our New England Ships. 
I desire you’d send me a pott of Butter & Some old Chees 
& 6 Ibs. Dane by the first opportunity, as I trust you have 
a Constant Remembrance of me in your prayers | ask 
the Continuance of them. I don’t expect to Gett home 
till the fall of the Year. From 

Yr. Affectionate Husband 
JEREMIAH MARSTON, 

Jeremiah Marston was born November 5, 1691, in Hamp- 
ton, New Hampshire. He was acaptain in the English Co- 
lonial Army, and was killed at Louisburg May 29, 1745 
(soon after writing the above letter). 
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DURING THE SIEGE OF LOUISBURG.* 


friends, and prayer meetings in their be- 
half were held every week in every town 
and hamlet throughout New England. 
Whitefield was a warm friend of Pepper- 
rell, and warned him that “if he failed he 
would have to bear the taunts of men and 
reproaches of women, but if he succeeded 
he would be a shining mark for the en- 
vious;’’ but he added, “If Providence 
really called him he would return con- 
queror.”’ Whitefield aided enlistment by 
his eloquence, preaching also to the 
army at its departure and to the general 
in private, giving them their motto: 
‘‘ Nothing can be desperate with Christ 
their leader.” Pepperrell urged him to 
become his private chaplain on the 
expedition, but he declined, saving he 
could do more good by praying at home, 
— “that he would beg of the Lord God 
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of armies to give him 
(Pepperrell) a single 
eye — for the means 
proposed to take 
Louisburg in the eye 
of common reason 
were no more ade- 
quate to the end than 
the sounding of rams’ 
horns to take Jeri- 
cho.”’ 

The unavoidable 
detention of French 
supplies, the capture 
of a French man-of- 
war, and the gradual 
silencing of the bat- 
teries in Louisburg by 
the uninterrupted fire 
of Pepperrell’s guns 
insured this great vic- 
tory. Governor Shir- 
ley suggested taking 
Louisburg by surprise, 
while Warren and his 
officers continually urged Pepperrell to 
make some brilliant sallies or midnight 
attacks on outlying batteries. Once 
only did he yield to their importunities, 
and the disastrous repulse of his troops 
which followed proved the superiority of 
his judgment. ‘Too great praise cannot 
be given to Pepperrell for his manner 
of conducting the siege. He 
lost only one hundred men, 
and most of those were the 
victims of the reluctantly per- 
mitted midnight attack. 

In this campaign, as in all 
his business relations, his tact 
and knowledge of men were 
conspicuously shown. While 
he was firm in purpose and 
principle, his good temper 
and courteous manners won 
for him a life-long friend in 
Sir Peter Warren, who aided 
him admirably with his fleet, 
but who felt no doubt some 
natural solicitude as to the 
result of an expedition led 
by a provincial soldier with mercantile 
training. Toward his own officers and 
men Pepperrell had a still more diffi- 
cult relation to maintain; but he mani- 
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tested such wisdom in 
his intercourse’ with 
his boyhood friends 
that he not only re- 
tained but increased 
their friendship. 

When Pepperrell 
and Warren entered 
the city of Louisburg 
on the day of the sur- 
render they were ex- 
tremely surprised at 
the apparently impreg- 
nable means of de- 
fence, and the troops 
felt that “God had 
gone out of the way 
of his common provi- 
dence in a remarkable 
and almost miraculous 
manner to incline the 
hearts of the French 
to give up and deliver 
this strong city into 
our hands.” 

The long detention of the troops at 
Louisburg after the capitulation proved 
the greatest hardship they had to endure. 
Men who had enlisted for a few weeks 
were kept for months in the fortress, 
where they encountered disease and 
death, from which they had been so sig- 
nally preserved during the siege. 
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OF COLONIAL AND ENGLISH OFFICERS AT A 
COUNCIL OF WAR HELD JUNE 3. 1745, ON BOARD 


WARREN'S SHIP “SUPERBE.” 


London and other English towns were 
as jubilant as Boston over the good news 
from Louisburg. There were bonfires and 
illuminations innumerable, and pulpit and 
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JOHN LANGDON (AFTERWARD GOVERNOR OF NEW HAM?- 
SHIRE), PEPPERRELL’S SECRETARY DURING 
THE LOUISBURG CAMPAIGN. 


press gave utterance to the spirit of pride 
and thankfulness felt throughout the land. 
King George conferred a baronetcy upon 
Pepperrell, with a commission of colonel 
in the royal army. Christopher Kilby 
wrote to Sir William from London: ‘1 
have delivered to Major Wise, who goes 
passenger in one of the men-of-war, your 
patent for baronet in a box with a seal, 
the grant of arms from the Herald’s office 
in a glass-framed case, a small box con- 
taining your own watch and seal, a crystal 
heart and a picture of the Duke, also 
Lady Pepperrell’s watch and chain with 
seal.”’ When Generals Pepperrell and 
Warren landed in Boston after a vear’s 
service in Louisburg, they were escorted 
from Long Wharf by the governor and 
council and deputations of all kinds 
through streets decorated with flags and 
filled with admiring and grateful citi- 
zens. Probably New England never wit- 
nessed a more triumphal march than 
that of Sir William from Boston to Kit- 
tery. All the large towns through which 


WILLIAM PEPPERRELL. 


he passed—Lynn, Salem, New- 
buryport and Portsmouth — 
honored him with banquets 
and fetes. His civic and mili- 
tary escort so increased in 
number on the way that they 
added greatly to the brilliancy 
of the reception prepared for 
him by his neighbors and 
friends at Portsmouth. Gover- 
nor Wentworth’s banquet was 
held at his house of “ baronial 
and colonial fame.’’ Long- 
fellow describes this famous 
mansion with its generous and 
lavish hospitality thus : — 


“He gave a_ splendid 
served on plate, 
Such as became the Governor of 
the State, 

Who represented England and 
the King, 

And was magnificent in every- 
thing. 

He had invited all his friends and 
peers, — 

The Pepperrells, the Langdons 
and the Leers.” 


banquet 


The cannon used at Louis- 
burg were destined to do duty 
at Bunker Hill, the same en- 
gineer who arranged Pepperrell’s attack 
at Louisburg rendering similar service in 
laying out the ground for the first great 
contest in the Revolutionary War. 

Sir William not only sacrificed his busi- 
ness interests by giving over a year to 
military service, but he injured his health 
irreparably on the low, marshy ground in 
front of Louisburg, contracting rheumatism 
which caused his death at a comparatively 
early age. 

The Pepperrell family, or those bearing 
the name, had a short-lived career in this 
country. Its existence of alittle over sev- 
enty-five years, hardly three generations, 
isalmosta romance. During that period 
they amassed the largest fortune ever 
known at that time in New England, re- 
ceiving the greatest honors ever conferred 
by the mother country on a colonist ; yet 
suddenly, by force of circumstances, the 
whole fabric dissolved, and for nearly a 
century its name, honors, wealth and fame 
held little place in our annals, and have 
been only vaguely known to succeeding 
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SIR WILLIAM PEPPERRELL. 


generations. Sir William Pepperrell the 
second, reared in reverence of the crown 
which his grandfather served so loyally, 
did not espouse the cause of the colonists, 
and with other Tories was forced to fly to 
England, leaving his estates to confisca- 
tion, and uprooting the name of Pepperrell 
from the land of his birth. 

William Pepperrell, the father of Sir 
William, came from Wales to the Isles of 
Shoals in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. At first he engaged in the 
occupation of fishing, which led to boat- 
building and acquaintance with john 
Bray, the pioneer shipbuilder at Kittery. 
Mr. Bray was much interested in the 
young man, but was hardly prepared to 
grant Pepperrell’s request for the hand of 
his beautiful daughter Marjory, then six- 
teen years old. He consented, however, 
when she was of suitable age, young 
Pepperrell having in the mean time man- 
ifested the most undoubted business 
ability. He gave the young couple a 
large tract of land adjoining his own 


KITTERY CHURCII, 


homestead farm. On this was erected 
the Pepperrell: mansion, occupied by 
father and son, which is standing now, 
though much reduced in size. The main 
portion of the old Bray house is also in 
existence, perhaps as interesting a struc- 
ture as any left over from the seventeenth 
century. Built in 1640, its massive 
timbers are polished with age, and the 
sunny parlor with its many windowed 
recesses and wide fireplace does not 
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lose im interest as the scene of the 
marriage of William Pepperrell and 
Marjory Bray one hundred and eighty 
years ago. Qn a broad wooden panel 
over the fireplace is a crude painting of 
the city of Louisburg and plan of the 
siege. Having no artistic merit in itself, 
it has an interest as a relic of the period. 
The Bray house, considered old even 
then, was occupied at the time of Sir 
William’s famous campaign by Captain 
Deering, his cousin, also a grandson of 
the old shipbuilder. As he served in 
front of Louisburg, this rough sketch was 
no doubt the work of his own hand. 
William Pepperrell, the elder, opened 
trade with Great Britain and the West 
Indies, prospering in all his undertakings. 


KITTERY POINT, FROM THE PEPPERRELL 
MANSION, 


He commanded the garrison at Fort Pep- 
perrell, at Kittery Point, and was justice 
of the peace. Indian hostilities pre- 
vailed during Sir William's childhood, 
and the numerous reviews of his father’s 
troops, his own patrol duty when sixteen 
vears old, and promotion from the rank 
of captain to that of colonel at an early 
age were of infinite service in giving him 
knowledge of military tactics and disci- 
pline, which he turned to good account 
later in life. His military aspirations, 
however, lay dormant for many years, 
while he grasped the details of his 
father’s large business transactions, which 
he successfully accomplished before he 
became of age. ‘The firm of Pepperrell 
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& Son frequently sent a fleet of one hun- 
dred vessels (some accounts say three 
hundred) to fish off the banks, besides 
those engaged in foreign trade ; and their 
shipyards in kittery showed an activity 
and prosperity contrasting painfully with 
the present crippled condition of this in- 


THE PEPPERRELL CHILDREN —GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN OF SIR WILLIAM. 


FROM A PAINTING OWNED By 
dustry. At the age of eighteen years 
young William served as clerk of court, 
and at twenty-one he was appointed jus- 
tice of the peace, an office he retained 
during his life. He was a member of 
the Governor’s Council in Boston for 
thirty-two years, and for eighteen of those 


PEPPERRELL. 


served as president. He owned the whole 
town of Saco, then called Pepperrell- 
borough, where he erected mills on the 
same site now occupied by the extensive 
cotton mills bearing his name. ‘There are 
a street and square named for him. Par- 
sons says, “Sir William rode on his own 


MISS ALICE LONGFELLOW. 


lands all the way from the Piscataqua to 
the Saco River.” The town of Pepper- 
ell, Massachusetts, was named for the 
hero of Louisburg; and he ordered a 
church bell to be cast in London, which 
he intended to present to the town, bear- 
ing this inscription with his name : -— 
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SIR WILLIAM PEPPERKELL'S 


“IT to the church the living call, 

And to the grave I summon all.” 
This bell never reached its destination. 
It probably arrived in this country after 
the death of the donor, and _ tradition 
says that, being stored in Boston, it was 
sold to pay the storage, though others 
assert that it was seized by the British 
soldiery during the war. 

Pepperrell’s thirty-two years of service 
in the government at Boston brought 
him into contact with the most refined 
circles, where he gained ease of manner 
and a polished address, while his dis- 
cussions of affairs of state in his wide 
correspondence with leading men of the 
colonies and England gave him a facil- 
ity of expression that counteracted in a 
great measure the lack of a liberal edu- 
cation. His religious training was of the 
strictest character, and was largely pro- 
moted by the example and precept of 
his mother, who was famed for her 
piety, gentleness and Christian charity. 
Her mantle fell upon her son William, 
whose acts of benevolence were numer- 
ous and whose deep religious sentiment 
bore practical fruit in outward acts. He 
took no glory to himself in the taking 
of Louisburg, but ascribed the success 
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HOUSE, KITTERY, MAINE. 


of the expedition to the prayers of the 
people. 

Sir William visited England a few years 
after the siege, and was highly gratified 
by the demonstrations of respect -and 
honor which were showered upon him. 
King George granted him an interview, 
and the Prince of Wales gave him many 
tokens of his personal interest. ‘The 
Lord Mayor of London presented him 
with a beautiful service of plate. He 
was entertained in many English homes ; 
but no visit gratified him so profoundly 
as one at the house of Mr. Kilby in Lon- 
don, where he met General Waldo, his 
dearest American friend, and Admiral 
Warren, his companion in arms at Louis- 
burg. The old warriors grew merry and 
happy over this delightful reunion so 
thoughtfully planned for them by their 
host, who was an ardent admirer of 
Pepperrell. 

It was quite natural for Sir William, 
after his return to his native land, to sur- 
round himself with all the pomp which 
his great wealth and titles seemed to de- 
mand of him. ‘The government in Eng- 
land still continued its generous inclina- 
tions toward him — showing conclusively 
that personal intercourse had not in any 
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measure weakened his hold upon it, but 
seemed, on the contrary, to have strength- 
ened him in its esteem. Pitt made him 
Lieutenant-General in the royal army, an 
honor never before conferred on a colo- 
nist, and later Lord Halifax gave hima 
commission of Major-General. He was 
never in active service after Louisburg, 
though he stood ready if called upon and 
even recruited his regiment for the ex- 
pected attack on Niagara, but either the 
jealousy of Governor Shirley or the ob- 
jection of English officers to serve under 
a provincial prevented his taking a lead- 
ing part in the difficulties of that time. 
He never seems to have resented what 
some might have considered a slight on 
the part of Governor Shirley. As some 
writer says, “ Pepperrell was superior to 
For many 
years he com- 
manded all the 
militia of the 
eastern district, 
and had charge 
of the respon- 
sible and con- 
stantly recur- 
ring Indian ne- 
gotiations. 
The name 
and history of the 
Pepperrell family 
seem coexistent with 
that of Kittery, and 
lend a romantic 
charm to that pictur- 
esque old town, mak- 
ing it one of the most 
interesting on the en- 
tire coast. Sir Will- 
iam owned a large 
portion of the present 
village, and his house 
was the centre of hos- 
pitality to his neigh- 
bors and friends as 
well as to distant and 
foreign guests. Ori- 
ginally it had a wing 
on either end, both 
of which were re- 
moved many years 
ago. In the time of 
the Pepperrells a 
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smooth lawn sloped to the shore and a 
deer park stretched miles into the in- 
terior. Parsons says of the house: “‘ The 
walls were decorated with costly paint- 
ings, the furniture elegant, massive side- 
boards loaded with silver and cellars 
filled with choice wines.” From the 
broad landing of the wide staircase 
Whitefield often preached to the family 
and friends who gathered in the square 
hall and adjoining rooms. 

The view from the massive hall door 
is remarkably fine, commanding the en- 
trance of the Piscataqua River, the ocean 
beyond, and Fort Constitution across 
the bay. Pepperrell’s coach with ser- 
vants and outriders was well known on 
the road all the way from Saco to Boston, 
while his barge manned by twelve colored 
men in gay 
livery con- 
stantly plied 
the waters of 
the Piscataqua 
between Kit- 
tery, Ports- 
mouth and 
Newcastle. 
The annals of 


the admiration 
his scarlet clothes 
trimmed with gold 
lace and his pow- 
dered wig excited 
when he attended 
church there, and 
mention is also made 
of the guinea he al- 
ways dropped upon 
the plate. 

He had a very 
good library for the 
time in which he 
lived. On his ap- 
pointment as judge, 
in order to fit himself 
for the position, he 
sent immediately to 
England for a law li- 
brary. ‘This was the 
nucleus, to which he 
added historical and 
religious works, until 
its dimensions were 
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THE SPARHAWK HOUSE, KITTERY, MAINE, 


THE GIFT OF SIR WILLIAM TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


such that he formed another library of 
his surplus books, sending it from town to 
town in his neighborhood for the public 
benefit. Many of these books are now 
the property of the church in Kittery. 

Sir William died in 1759, in his sixty- 
third year. Of his funeral some writer says : 
“The body lay in state for a week, the 
house was hung with black, every picture 
in the Sparhawk house was covered with 
crape. A sermon was delivered at the 
meeting-house ; the pews were covered 
with black : the procession was the largest 
ever known. ‘Two oxen were roasted 
(but not whole), bread, beer and spirits 
were given to the common people, 
while rich wines and richer viands 
covered the costly tables in the house 
that had once been the dwelling-place 
of him who should know them no 
more and to whom all earthly grand- 
eur was as nothing.”’ 

He had erected a tomb for his 
father and mother on the slope of .a 
hill in the rear of his house, placing 
upon it a marble slab with suitable 
inscription. In this tomb have been 
placed thirty members of the Pep- 
perrell family, among them Sir Will- 
iam and Lady Pepperrell, though no 
inscription records the fact that the 
hero of Louisburg lies there. About forty 
years ago the tomb was repaired by the 
last descendant of Sir William, who bore 
the name of Sparhawk. 

Sir William’s wife was Mary Hirst, a 
granddaughter of Judge Sewall, an accom- 


plished lady of Boston, who presided 
with dignity and grace over his house- 
hold. ‘They had several children, but all 
died in infancy except two, a son named 
Andrew, and a daughter Elizabeth. The 
hopes of the parents were centred in 
this son, who was graduated with honor 
at Harvard College. He was fitted in 
mind and character to be a support and 
worthy successor to his father, but he 
died suddenly in his twenty-sixth year, of 
typhoid fever, contracted by exposure in 
an open boat when returning from an 
evening entertainment at Portsmouth. 
During his sickness his father besought 


THE BRAY HOUSE, 


the prayers of the clergy far and near to 
avert this terrible calamity. Jonathan Ed- 
wards wrote one of his most beautiful ser- 
mons in his letter of condolence to Lady 
Pepperrell. Sir William, being deeply 
religious, strove to bear with fortitude 
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this loss, which was the one great trial of 
his life. Endowed with immense wealth 
and a prospective title, with a handsome 
person, pleasing manners, and a graceful 
address, Andrew Pepperrell had been a 
marked person from his boyhood. About 
two years before his death, the fashionable 


PEPPERRELL’S TOMB, KITTERY. 


world of Boston and vicinity was very 
much excited over the unexpected and 
rather dramatic ending of his engagement 
to Hannah, daughter of General Samuel 
Waldo. There have been various ver- 
sions of this remarkable performance, 
reflecting more or less upon the young 
lady ; but Mr. Parsons from his study of 
the correspondence between the families 
came to an opposite conclusion. 

General Waldo and Sir William Pep- 
perrell were devoted friends. Born the 
same year, their lives had blended at 
various points, in councils of state, in 
military campaigns, and companionship 
in Europe, the links of the chain con- 
tinuing until their deaths, which occurred 
within a few days of each other. This 
projected alliance was very gratifying to 
them both, while the conspicuous position 
of the two families made the affair quite 
celebrated. Sir William gave his son a 
fortune, a portion of which he devoted to 
building a beautiful house at Kittery for 
his intended bride. Once the marriage 
was delayed by a really serious illness 
of young Pepperrell’s, and afterward at 
different times through various pretexts 
on his part, to the great chagrin of both 
families, until finally, after the lapse of 
four years, the day was appointed, invita- 
tions were extended, and everything was 
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in readiness, when Miss Hannah received 
a letter from the bridegroom-elect asking 
‘‘another postponement for a few days, 
naming one more convenient to himself.”’ 
‘This proved too exasperating to the long- 
suffering and hitherto patient young lady. 
“She made no reply to his request, but on 
the appointed day, when all the guests 
had assembled, and the minister was 
ready to perform the ceremony,’’ Miss 
Hannah turned quickly to the tranquil 
and unsuspecting Andrew, who stood 
by her side, and informed him “ that 
all was at an end between them, for he 
certainly could have no true affection 
for one whom he had so constantly 
mortified.”’ 

Andrew Pepperrell’s action in this 
matter, so contrary to his faithfulness 
in all others, was as inexplicable to his 
family as to his friends. Sir William 
and Lady Pepperrell were greatly dis- 
tressed. General Waldo, who was in 
Europe at the time, deplored his daugh- 
ter’s action in the matter ; but the parties 
most deeply interested seemed easily 
consoled. Andrew entered into all the 
gayeties of Portsmouth with his usual 
zest, while “the spirited Hannah was 
led to the altar in six weeks by Mr. 
Fulker, secretary of the province.” Their 
daughter became the wife of General 
Knox, and showed that she inherited the 
independent spirit of her mother by mar- 
rying that young patriot in spite of the 
opposition of her Tory family. 

The fame of the beautiful house built 
by Andrew Pepperrell for his betrothed 
still endures, and the site, overlooking 
the harbor and surrounding country, is 
one of the finest building locations in Kit- 
tery. Fifty thousand dollars was expended 
in the erection of this house and its adorn- 
ments, and it is a matter of regret that it 
fell a victim to the misdirected zeal of 
the soldiery who occupied it during the 
Revolutionary War. ‘They mutilated the 
fine staircase and carved mantels, broke 
the painted tiles and furniture, and finally 
burnt it to the ground, shouting, “‘ Such 
should be the fate of all traitors to their 
country,” forgetting in their blind rage 
all the benefits conferred upon his coun- 
try by Sir William Pepperrell only thirty 
years before. 
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This feeling of resentment 
against the family had not 
abated even in this century. 
People now living state that 
the tomb, which had caved in 
by the continued trampling of 
cattle, became a_ playground 
for the village boys, who would 
toss up in derision the “old 
Tory skulls” of the Pepperrells, 
whose revived fame now casts 
a lustre over the whole region. 

The only surviving child of 
William and Mary Pepperrell 
married Colonel Nathaniel 
Sparhawk. The letter in which 
her father ordered a portion of 2 
her trousseau from London is % 
interesting. 


PISCATAQUA IN NEW ENG, 
Oct. 14th, 1741. 

FRANCIS WILLIs, Esa. : 

Sir, — Your favor of the 16th May 
& 26th June last I rec. by Capt. 
Prince, for which am much obliged 
to you. Enclosed you have a receipt 
for 46 p’ds of gold— weighing 20 
ounces — which will be delivered to 
you, I hope, by Capt. Robert Noble — 
of ye ship America — which please 
to rec. and credit to my acc’t with, 
and send me by ye first opportunity, 
for this place or Boston, silk to make 
a woman a full suite of clothes, the 
ground to be white paduroy & flow- 
ered with all sorts of colors suitable 
for a young woman. Another of 
white watered tabby and gold lace 
for trimming of it — 12 yds. of green 
paduroy— 13 yds. of lace for a 
woman’s head dress — 2 inches wide 
—as can be bought for 13s. per yd. 
—a handsome fan with leather 
mounting, as good as can be bought 
for about 20s.— 2 pair silk shoes 
and clogs a size bigger than ye shoes. 

Your servant to command, 
WM. PEPPERRELL. 


Her father’s wedding gift 
was a large tract of land ‘and 
the fine gambrel-roof house well pre- 
served at the present time. Sir William 
cut the timber from his own land, send- 
ing it in his vessels to England to be 
fashioned and carved ready for use. The 
hall and stairway must be considered 
stately even in these days of architectural 
display. The hall paper was a special 
design in panels containing different 
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ERECTED AT LOUISBURG BY THE SOCIETY OF 


CAPTURE OF THE CITY IN 1745. 


FROM A DESIGN BY W. GEDNEY BEATTY. 


epochs in the history of our land. At 
the top of each panel is the sun with its 
golden rays ; directly underneath, Indians 
with upraised tomahawks; then below, 
British cannon with flags and emblems ; 
while at the bottom is a baronial castle 
with a lady seated on a balcony, in the 
quaint costume of the time, with a droop- 
ing hat and feather. This is said to be 
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a portrait of Mrs. Sparhawk, and it is an 
appropriate supposition that the cavalier 
opposite was also a likeness of her hus- 
band. There were numerous peacocks 
with spreading plumage placed upon the 
terrace near them. ‘The design of this 
paper is extraordinary, but its quality is 
apparent to all, for its coloring is as bright 
and its surface as smooth as when it was 
hung one hundred and fifty years ago. 

In the time of the Sparhawks the walls 
were covered with paintings, chiefly por- 
traits, said to be fifty in number, many 


of life size. Some of these formerly be- 
longed to Sir William. They have all 
been scattered, destroyed or lost. The 
portrait that was painted of the baronet 
while he was in London, in scarlet regi- 
mentals with his sword by his side, is the 
property of the Essex Institute in Salem. 
Sir Peter Warren’s, a companion piece, 
presented to Sir William, is at the Athe- 
nzum in Portsmouth ; and Colonel Spar- 
hawk’s at the Massachusetts Historical 
Rooms in Boston. ‘The poet Longfellow 
unearthed a painting of the two Pepper- 
rell children, son and daughter of Sir 
William the second, great-grandchildren 
of the warrior merchant, at a junk shop 
in Portland, and it now hangs as a valued 
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relic in the drawing-room at Craigie 
House in Cambridge. 

Sir William planted an avenue of elm 
trees from his own house to his daughter’s, 
over half a mile in length. The carriage 
drive from the public road to the front 
door of the Sparhawk mansion was paved 
with colored stones in mosaic patterns, 
which can now be easily traced. Within 
this century, two descendants of the 
Sparhawk family, returning from England, 
took possession of the old house, but 
they were in such reduced circumstances 


BY PERMISSION OF ‘PICTURESQUE CANADA.’’ 


REMAINS OF THE KING'S BASTION, LOUISBURG, 


that they were obliged to cut down a por- 
tion of the fine old trees for fuel. 

Lady Pepperrell’s house, which she 
built after her husband’s death, stands 
near the Sparhawk mansion and close to 
the old church, to which they were all 
strongly attached. The mania for mod- 
ernizing reached Kittery about a dozen 
years ago, and the old sounding-board 
and square pews, full of interesting asso- 
ciation, were torn out of this church and 
replaced by uncomfortable and unsightly 
slips. ‘The beautiful silver service and 
handsomely engraved christening bowl, 
presented by different members of the 
Pepperrell family, the bowl by Sir Will- 
iam, are shown with pardonable pride to 
visitors. 

The Rev. Mr. Moody preached fre- 
quently at this church, though he was 
a settled pastor at York. He went to 
Louisburg as General Pepperrell’s private 
chaplain. It is related of him that at 
the entertainment given directly after the 
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VIEW FROM THE QUEEN'S BATTERY, LOUISBURG, SHOWING THE ISLAND AND, IN THE MIDDLE 
DISTANCE, THE BURYING-GROUND OF THE TROOPS, 


surrender to the officers who had so 
bravely and honorably conducted the 
siege, it was feared by some of the young 
gentlemen that the dinner would be 
spoiled by the length of the - blessing. 
When all were ready, Mr. Moody lifted 
his hands and eyes to heaven and said: 
“Lord, the mercies thou hast _be- 
stowed, thy mercies and benefits, have 
been so wonderful that time is too short 
to express our sense of thy goodness. 
We must leave it for the work of eternity. 
Fill us with gratitude, and bless what is 
set before us. Amen.’’ So short and 
comprehensive a blessing, says the narra- 
tive, was perhaps never expressed by a 
more pious man. 

After providing generously for his wife 
and daughter, Sir William Pepperrell left 
the bulk of his property to his grandson, 
William Pepperrell Sparhawk, — his baro- 
netcy to descend to him also, provided he 
assumed the name of Pepperrell on com- 
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ing of age. When the Revolutionary 
War broke out, this grandson, then Sir 
William Pepperrell, remained a royalist, 
and his vast possessions were confiscated. 
England became his home, where he 
lived in comparative ease on the proceeds 
of his property in the West Indies and 
the personal effects that he was permitted 
to keep. It took Colonel Newton and 
Six Marines to transport his silver to his 
vessel in Boston Harbor. 

One of Sir William’s swords is at the 
Historical Rooms in Boston ; the jewelled 
one given to him by Sir Peter Warren, 
the gold snuff-box presented by the 
Prince of Wales, and a large seal ring, 
Mr. Parsons says are in this country 
in the possession of relatives. A few 
years ago, a ring with inscription com- 
memorative of Sir William’s funeral was 
ploughed up in a village in northern New 
Hampshire, on land that formerly be- 
longed to one of his pall-bearers, to whom 
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such tokens were always given in those 
days. 

Portsmouth during the Revolutionary 
War was indebted for its preservation 
to Mary Sparhawk, Sir William’s grand- 
daughter. Her beauty captivated Cap- 
tain Mowatt of the British vessel Can- 
ceaux. He visited the loyal house of 
Sparhawk on his way up the Piscataqua 
to burn Portsmouth. The _ fascinating 
Mary persuaded him that some city 
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Society. His three daughters married in 
high ecclesiastical circles in England. 
The name of Sparhawk also is now 
extinct. The last one of this family, who 
freely spent the little money she _pos- 
sessed in repairing the tomb of her an- 
cestors, was herself placed within it a 
few years ago, when it was permanently 
sealed. 
However 
loss of innumerable papers 


much we may regret the 
treasured 
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farther east would serve his purpose as 
well; and, obedient to her mandate, he 
sailed out of the Piscataqua, and Port- 
land became the victim. 

There are no descendants by the name 
of Pepperrell in this country or Europe. 
Sir William the second, whose only son 
died young, devoted a long life to works 
of benevolence. He was one of the 
founders of the London Foreign Bible 
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by Sir William, which would have given 
material for a much more complete life, 
enough has been gleaned to make mani- 
fest the fact that he was a most inter- 
esting figure in colonial history, and that 
his pure, unblemished life, as well as his 
great qualities of head and heart and his 
romantic history, make him a profitable 
study for young and old of later gen- 
erations. 


Note. — On the seventeenth of June in the present year a monument-will be dedicated at Louisburg in commemoration 


of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the victory of the American colonial forces and the surrender of the fortress. 
This memorial is the result of the efforts of the Society of Colonial Wars. The society has been presented with the site 
on a well-preserved redoubt connected by a causeway with the King’s Bastion, where General Pepperrell received the 
keys of the fortress from Governor Duchambon in the presence of the assembled troops. The position is a prominent 
one, and the memorial will be a landmark from the sea and the shore. The design selected is a plain Tuscan shaft 


rising from a square base and surmounted by a cannon-ball as an emblem of victory. The Nova Scotia government 
authorities, members of the Historical Society, and many citizens of Nova Scotia are greatly interested in the enter- 
prise, and it is expected that the governments of the United States and Great Britain will join in the celebration of the 
victory, which created equal enthusiasm in the colonies and in the mother country.— [ Eprtor. 
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LONG AGO AND I. 


By Charles Gordon Rogers. 
. 


HEN long ago and I were one, 
\W How fair with promise seemed the world, — 
How blue life’s sea, how bright our sun, 
How white the sails my faith unfurled ! 
How blithely flew the bark that bore 
The hopes my dreamful fancies spun 
Of all unseen that lay before, 
When long ago and I were one! 


So tardily the years went by, 

So eager I, so long the days, 
The very hours seemed bars, and I 

A captive, doomed with wistful gaze 
To question what was yet to be 

In all of time’s forthcoming years, — 
As one who scans the farther sea 

Until the longed-for sail appears. 


Long since I pressed that farther shore 
In youth I deemed a golden plain ; 
And fain would I have crossed once more 
The tide of years to youth again. 

The future and, perchance, to-day 
May smile ; but this at last I know: 
The treasures of the ages lay 
In that lost land of long ago! 
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THE HILLSIDE GRAVE. 


By Madison Cawein. 


EN hundred deep the drifted daisies break 

+ About its foot ; and, on its top, wild wheat 
Blows meagre-bearded ; and, like wisps, retreat 

The wan moth-mulleins that the slow winds shake. 
Here the wild rose slips many a fragrant flake ; 
Wild morning-glories, like young lips, make sweet 
The shadowy hush ; and in the honeyed heat 
The bees hum low, as if afraid to wake 
Her sleeping here, with no white stone to tell 
The legend of her silence, which the stem 
Of one red rose guards like an amulet, — 
The dead, whom still the wild birds requiem, 
And -timidly for whom the violets spell 
An epitaph the tearful night makes wet. 


"HERE, Ann,” declared 
2 Drusilla Averill as she 
entered the kitchen, 
where her sister sat in 
order to save lighting 
the fire in the front 
room, ‘‘I’ve made up 
my mind to one thing, 
and nothin’s goin’ to change it. You ’n’ 
me are goin’ to the Circle when it meets 
to Mis’ Sweeney’s to-morrow, and we’re 
goin’ to carry a cake,—a frosted cake, 
— too.” Miss Drusilla sank into the 
calico-cushioned depths of her own chair 
by the south window. ‘There was a glow 
of determination upon her thin cheeks, 
and in all her life before her dim eyes 
had never come so near sparkling. 
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“LIKE OTHER. FOLKS.” 


By Gertrude Morton. 


Miss Ann was sewing upon a rug, but 
the long, tightly twisted serpentine braid 
fell to the floor with a little thud. She 
pushed her spectacles farther down toward 
the end of her nose, and looked anxiously 
over them at her sister. She was too sur- 
prised to speak. 

“ It dooes make me feel dretful mean,”’ 
Drusilla went on, “to go to the Circle ’s 
many times as we hey, ’n’ not carry nothin’ 
at all. I sh’d think you’d feel it, too, 
Ann. But I’m goin’ to-morrow if I live to 
git there, ’n’ I’m goin’ to take as hantsome 
a frosted cake ’s I know how to make.”’ 

Drusilla untied her bonnet strings and 
smoothed them vigorously between her 
thumb and forefinger as she looked up 
defiantly. Ann made no reply, but she 
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stared at her sister and blinked behind 
her spectacles like one awakened from a 
dream. 

“T’d frost it with choc’lit,”’ continued 
Wrusilla daringly, ‘“‘ but I never made no 
choc’lit frostin’ in my life, ’n’ I’m afraid I 
sh’d spoil the cake. ‘N’ p’raps choc’lit 
would be a needless expense. But | used 
to make dretful hantsome white frostin’, 
as you know, Ann,— ’n’ I guess I ain’t 
forgotten how.” 

Still Ann, the elder, Ann, the leader 
and dictator, was silent. Experience of- 
fered her no precedent for speech or 
action in this instance. The worm had 
turned. Mild Drusilla, who never before 
had been known to utter a contrary opin- 
ion, had asserted herself at last. Like 
many women of domineering propensi- 
ties, Ann was capable of being easily sub- 
dued, once let her feel the clashing of 
another will against her own. 

“It’s bad enough to be poor,” pursued 
the younger woman, quickly seeing her 
advantage, ‘‘’n’ hev to turn your dresses 
wrong side aut, ’n’ hind side before, ’n’ up- 
side down, —’n’ hev an aig apiece for 
dinner, ’n’ call it hearty food, when we 
could eat a half a dozen, —’n’ pinch ’n’ 
scrimp without — ”’ 

“ Why, Drusilly!” broke in her sister 
at last. ‘How you do talk! I never 
heard you run on so before. I sh’d think 
you would be ashamed of yourself.” 

“Well, I ain’t,” Drusilla declared. 
“Tt’s seemin’ to be so mean that I’m 
ashamed of.”’ 

She was not in the least disconcerted. 
She put her old black kid glove to her 
mouth and blew in it energetically to re- 
move the wrinkles. The puffed-out fin- 
gers seemed to menace Miss Ann, and a 
pink spot glowed in both of her delicate 
cheeks as she answered : — 

“1’m sure we ain’t be’n to the Circle 
but twice this year.”’ 

“ That’s twice too often,’’ replied Dru- 
silla curtly. She drew in her breath, 
and again the black fingers curved out- 
ward. 

“1 felt ’s though we was sort of obliged 
to go, ’s long ’s the minister’s wife asked 
us both times. I thought it all over in 
my mind, ’n’ concluded ’twould be too 
p’inted to refuse.” Ann spoke depre- 


catingly. Routed so ruthlessly at the 
outset, she still felt somewhat helpless. 
**N’ you know, Drusilly, I only took just 
a mite o’ cake both times, —bein’ ’s | 
was the oldest,—’n’ you didn’t take 
any.” 

“ know that,”’ said Drusilla, but I’m 
goin’ to make up for it to-morrow if the 
Lord lets me live to git there.”’ 

“1 sh’d think you'd be afraid, Drusilly, 
that — ” 

“ Afraid! Tch! I ain’t afraid o’ noth- 
in’, but I’m tired o’ make-believin’ we 
can’t eat good things jest because we’ve 
got dyspepsy. I call that out ’n’ out de- 
ceivin’ o’ both of us. Do you suppose 
grandfather would ’a’ countenanced any 
such half ’n’ half lyin’?” 

At this plain speaking Miss Ann’s 
cheeks turned a deeper pink. Old Mr. 
Averill had been a respected Baptist 
minister, and it had been the one aim of 
his grand-daughters, in spite of poverty 
and misfortune, to live up to his great- 
ness. Speech was scarcely necessary to 
convey ideas between these two. The 
inheritance of similar traits, together with 
long companionship, had developed in 


each the faculty of divining without 


words the thoughts of the other with a 
degree of correctness that would have 
surprised either one had she realized the 
fact. It was partly on account of this, 
partly on account of a timid shrinking 
from disagreeable subjects, that their 
actual poverty had never before been 
mentioned between these two old New 
England women. Each accepted the 
situation as inevitable, and schemed and 
planned accordingly ; but ways and means 
were not discussed. If the sugar was 
low and the time for refilling the little 
jar too far distant, Ann refused on the 
plea that she was growing bilious and 
preferred tea without sugar for a while. 
If the butter diminished too rapidly, 
Drusilla went without uncomplainingly, 
with some slight excuse for so doing. 
Each appreciated these small deceptions, 
but they were never alluded to. No 
wonder Miss Ann was now shocked and 
surprised that Drusilla should thus break 
the bounds of guarded, lady-like speech. 

“1 don’t see, Drusilly, what makes you 
talk so this afternoon. Seems to me — ” 
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“I don’t s’pose you do see,” Drusilla 
interrupted. ‘ You never did see nothin’, 
somehow. But [ tell you I’m tired of 
havin’ folks look ’n’ act the way they do, 
’n’ call us mean ’n’ stingy.”’ 

“Why, Drusilla Averill! There ain’t 
a family in Winthrop that’s more re- 
spected than ours has always be’n.”’ 

“‘ Mebbe it has; but family reputation 
don’t last forever if you do nothin’ to 
sustain it. I guess if you’d heard Betsey 
Haynes talk to Hannah Edgeworth behind 
that high counter at the post office this 
afternoon, you’d be as mad as I was, ’n’ 
think ’twas high time somebody did some- 
thin’.” 

_ What did Betsey Haynes say?” Miss 
Averill bridled at last as she gazed sharply 
at her sister. 

“T sh’d think you’d better wake up! 
She said we’d oughter be ashamed to be 
so mean, ’cause for her part she didn’t 
b’lieve there was any need of it. ’N’ she 
told Hannah that we hadn’t neither of us 
given a cent for missions in five years, ’n’ 
our grandfather a minister at that! She 
said it looked awful queer for us to go to 
the Circle ’n’ never carry nothin’, — not 
-even a plate of cookies; ’n’ for her part, 
if we was as poor as folks said we was, 
we’d better stay to home ’n’ not try to 
keep up appearances. Then she ’n’ Han- 
nah tried to reckon up how many years 
we’d worn them same black dresses of 
ours to meetin’. ‘They got it up to four- 
teen, —’n’ then Hannah Edgeworth saw 
me, ’n’ hushed Betsey up. Now I know, 
Ann, ’s well’s if I was told, that Betsey 
talks jest that way every place she goes 
to sew.” 

“Betsey Haynes is an awful hand at 
gossipin’ ’n’ spreadin’ things,’’ Miss Ann 
replied faintly, overwhelmed by Drusilla’s 
torrent of words. 

“TI don’t see ’s that mends matters 
any.” 

“] shouldn’t mind her one mite. In 
the first place she envies us our persition,”’ 
— Ann drew herself up stiffly, — “ ’n’ then 
she don’t like it ‘cause we don’t hev her 
here to sew. And besides, she’s an ig- 
n’rant woman anyway.” 

“She ain’t so ign’rant but what folks’ll 
listen to her ’n’ believe her, too,” said 
Drusilla astutely. “And for once I’m 
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goin’ to see how it seems to do like other 
folks. ‘To-morrow mornin’ I’m goin’ to 
git out that old pound-cake recipe of 
mother’s. I c’n make quarter the re- 
cipe, ’n’ nobody need to know that, I 
hope. And I’m goin’ to frost it—’n’ 
frost it deep, too. If we have to starve a 
month, I will!” 

Ann rose slowly. She trembled slightly 
from the unwonted excitement of a con- 
versation the like of which had never 
taken place before. “I don’t see how 
you are goin’ to do it,” she said, casting 
aside pretence herself also, and speaking 
freely for the first time in her life, with a 
relief that she, grand-daughter of the late 
Zenas Averill, would have been the last 
to acknowledge. ‘I don’t see how you 
can do it, unless we do starve.”’ 

“ T’ll find a way,” Drusilla replied de- 
fiantly. 

“If. you’re so set on carryin’ some- 
thin’, why don’t you make a cup cake? 
"Twouldn’t take near so much butter ’n’ 
things.” 

“ T’ve said I was goin’ to make pound 
cake,”’ Drusilla answered with dignity, 
wonder and exultation creeping over her 
as the full sense of her daring dawned 
upon her mind. 

“ Well, all I’ve got to say is that you’d 
better sleep on it, ’n’ I hope you'll come 
to your senses by mornin’. Come, take 
your bunnit out o’ the way, —I want to set 
the table, —’n’ go into the bedroom ’n’ 
take off your best dress.” 

Drusilla disappeared ; but she did not 
remove her black gown. She sat down 
again to think and plan. Miss Ann 
folded her rug neatly and placed it care- 
fully in the basket with the pieces. Then, 
still with the dazed feeling that follows a 
domestic cyclone, she proceeded to set 
the table for supper. The plates were 
common stoneware; the knives § and 
forks were steel, and the latter were two- 
tined. But the two cups and saucers 
were thin china, and there were also two 
solid silver teaspoons. Miss Ann brewed 
a weak decoction called by common 
consent tea, after which she placed upon 
the table a tiny bowl of sugar (neither 
of the sisters took cream, —it made 
one bilious, Miss Ann said), a plate of 
neatly sliced bread, and a small cut-glass 
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dish of apple-sauce. ‘Then she called 
her sister. 

Where’s the butter?” asked Drusilla 
as she took her place. 

Ann hesitated a moment. “If you're 
goin’ to make cake in the mornin’, you'll 
hev to git along without butter a spell, | 
guess,’’ she said shortly. 

Drusilla made no reply. She rose and 
went to the pantry, returning with a small 
plate of butter. “I don’t propose to go 
without butter,” she said, passing the 
plate to her sister. But Ann _ refused 
with a dignified shake of herhead. “ No, 
I thank you,” she said, putting the plate 
as far from her as she could reach. 
Drusilla said nothing. She continued 
calmly to spread her bread with butter. 

It did not take the two long to eat 
their frugal supper. By dint of a long- 
continued and nicely adjusted fasting 
process they had reduced their appetites 
to a minimum, and the meal was a short 
one. When they had finished, Drusilla 
was the first to rise. 

“If you don’t mind doin’ the. dishes, 
Ann,” she said, “I'll go over to the store 
now ’n’ buy what I'll need for the cake in 
the mornin’. You know the earlier | 
make it, the better it’ll be.” 

Then Ann noticed that Drusilla had 
not changed her dress. “ There’s only 
fifty-eight cents left in the pocketbook,” 
she said despairingly ; ’n’ you know that’s 
got to last till the middle of next month, 
— almost four weeks.” 

“ | know it,’”’ Drusilla answered calmly. 
“I’ve jest be’n countin’ it. But sha’n’t 
spend it all, by any means. All I’ve got 
to git is a half a dozen aigs ’n’ half a 
pound o’ sugar.. The recipe calls for a 
little mite o’ mace, but I guess I won't 
get it, for I shouldn’t hev the face to buy 
less than three cents’ worth, ’n’ we never 
could use the rest of it. There’s a piece 
o’ nutmeg left, ’n’ some o’ that sherry’ll 
flavor it real nice.” 

“ Drusilly Averill! Be you crazy?” 
Miss Ann rose in her wrath and spoke 
with her old-time authority. “ You ain’t 
a-goin’ to “ch that sherry wine. It ain’t 
be’n opened sence father died ! ”’ 

“ Well, it will be to-morrer,’”’ replied 
Drusilla, putting on her bonnet before the 
little mirror. 


“There ain’t but a speck of it.”’ 

“T know that ’s well ’s you do; but it 
might ’s well be used for this ’s not used 
at all. When father died there was as 
much as a half a bottle of it, ’n’ it keeps 
wastin’ ’n’ wastin’, ’n’ sinkin’ ’n’ sinkin’, ’n’ 
now there ain’t more’n a wineglassful.” 

“ And you're a-goin’ to use it?” gasped 
her sister. 

“Yes, I be. It might ’s well do some- 
body some good. You jest keep right 
on thinkin’ it’s in the bottle same ’s ever, 
‘n’ it'll be jest the same to you. You'd 
never tech it.” 

“No!” cried Miss Ann, getting down- 
right angry for almost the first time in 
her life, — perhaps because she had sel- 
dom been crossed before, — “no,—’n’ I 
call it sacrilege for you to, Drusilly Aver- 
ill. You act as though you was crazy.” 

Drusilla did not answer, but she clasped 
the pocketbook tightly, and shut the 


kitchen door with less noise than usual . 


when she went out. 


Early the next afternoon the two sisters 
started for the Circle, which met at Mrs. 
Sweeney’s. The Sweeneys were the only 
rich members belonging to the little 
church which the Averills attended. 
Drusilla carried carefully a plate tied up 
in a snowy napkin. Miss Ann walked by 
her side, — grudgingly, it must be con- 
fessed. Her unacknowledged pride in 
the fact that the beautifully baked cake 
with its coat of frosting thick and orna- 
mental was a product of their own mod- 
est establishment hardly served to placate 
her. But she could not deny her curi- 
osity the satisfaction of learning how the 
donation was received by the members 
of the Circle in general, and by Betsey 
Haynes in particular. She had a dim 
suspicion, founded on the occurrences of 
the day previous, that, should she refuse 
to go, Drusilla’s lips would be shut as 
tightly as those of a sphinx, and that in 
all probability she never would know the 
fate of this expensive cake. ‘Then, too, 
she would be deprived of the taste of it 
which she hoped to get. Drusilla had 
baked a tiny “ try cake,” but she ate it 
herself. So, much against her better 
judgment, as she told herself, Miss Ann 
condescended to accompany her sister. 
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In her heart of hearts she even hoped 
Drusilla would ask her to carry the cake, 
that the honor of presenting it might 
rightfully be hers, as the elder. But 
Drusilla apparently had no idea of doing 
anything of the kind. 

As the two crossed the dusty road with 
dainty, mincing steps, holding up their 
many-times-turned black cashmeres as 
they went, Betsey Haynes overtook them. 

“Where goin’, Miss Averill?” she 
asked brightly, her voice in its crisp 
sauciness reminding one of a chirping 
canary. It was one of Betsey’s strongest 
characteristics that when she wanted to 
know a thing, she asked — provided her 
imagination was not equal to the strain. 

“To the Circle,’’ Miss Ann replied 
with dignity. 

“7 want to know! I s’pose you want 
to see the inside 0’ Mis’ Sweeney’s new 
house. ‘They say it’s dretful hantsome. 
I’m goin’ there to sew next week.”’ 

“‘ Yes,” assented Ann still more stiffly, 
“it is quite elegant. We was there to 
call last Thursday.” 

“ Do tell!”’ exclaimed Betsey. ‘ How 
you two do go around everywhere! But 
then, alwers livin’ in a place as you hev, 
of course you’d know everybody.”’ 

“We hev the honor of knowin’ ’most 
everybody that’s worth knowin’,’’ said 
Ann, “’n’ we find it pleasant. You’ve 
always lived here same ’s we hev, haven’t 
you ? — though I don’t seem to remember 
much about you till you begun to go out 
sewin’.”” 

“OQ, of course,” murmured Betsey. 
Then she turned suddenly to Drusilla. 
‘What you got there, Drusilly?”’ 

“Cake,”’ Drusilla answered 
Where’s yours?” 

“It’s — I —I ain’t goin’ to take none 
this week. | was too busy to cook to- 
day, ’n’ I’ve carried so many ’”’ — with 
pointed emphasis — ‘“ that I don’t feel 
beholden to take none this time. What 
kind did you make, Drusilly — cup 
cake?” 

“No, pound cake,” said Drusilla 
shortly, though with a triumphant tone in 
her voice. Miss Ann looked up to see if 
Betsey was properly impressed. She was. 

“ Pound cake?’”’ she repeated, scarcely 
believing her ears. 


coolly. 
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“ Yes,”’ Drusilla said, shifting the plate 
to her other hand. “It’s a_ recipe 
mother had, ’n’ we set great store by it. 
It'll keep months, ’n’ is splendid to hev 
in the house in case of company,’ she 
added recklessly. 

** Must be pretty rich.” 

"Tis, — but there’s sherry wine in it 
to help keep it, ’n’ that makes it more 
digestible. Would you like the recipe ?”’ 

“T don’t b’lieve in usin’ wine in 
cookin’,’’ Betsey replied severely. But 
she was plainly mystified. Had the 
Averills become suddenly rich, that they 
could afford to revel in such luxuries as 
pound cake, —- and not only regale them- 
selves with such a delicacy, but spread it 
broadcast, when plain cup cake would 
have been all the Circle would expect of 
them,—nay more? She could hardly wait 
to reach Hannah Edgeworth and talk it 
over. 

“Well, it’s jest as anybody thinks 
about that, I s’pose,’’ Drusilla retorted, 
still with her high and mighty air. 

“ Look out, Drusilly,”’ interposed Miss 
Ann suddenly. ‘Take care !’’—and she 
clutched her sister by the arm. “‘There’s 
that great Nye dog making towards — ”’ 

But she, too, was interrupted. A huge 
mastiff came rushing down the street at 
full speed in pursuit of a smaller dog, and 
he had no consideration for such obstacles 
in his path as Miss Drusilla or her plate 
of cake. Drusilla’s eyes were upon the 
tallest feather in Betsey’s smart bonnet, 
and her eyebrows were uplifted for a 
further telling word, when Ann, in her 
anxiety to save her from the collision, 
struck her elbow sharply on one side as 
the great dog jostled against her on the 
other. She lost her balance, and would 
have fallen had not Betsey involuntarily 
caught her. But it was too late to save 
the cake. Drusilla lost her hold upon 
the four ends of the napkin in which she 
held the plate, basket fashion, and in a 
second the precious burden fell to the 
ground. New and light, the cake broke 
into twenty pieces as it came in contact 
with the hard walk. 

“Land sakes alive! How could you 
be so careless?” cried Betsey. 

Ann gave a little shriek of dismay; but 
Drusilla was moved too deeply for ordi- 
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nary speech. It was with difficulty that 
she comprehended what had happened 
in that brief moment, and she gazed at 
the havoc wrought in stony silence. 

“Tf that ain’t too bad!”’ exclaimed 
Betsey again, stooping and picking up a 
piece of the cake, which she proceeded 


to nibble. “I declare it’s beautiful 
cake, — really.” 
“Pick it up, Drusilly,’’ Ann com- 


manded, “’n’ we’ll take it home.’’ But 
it was she herself who stooped and filled 
the plate with the broken, dusty pieces, 
and covered them again with the napkin. 
Drusilla stood like a statue. 

“ Can’t you go home ’n’ get more, ’n’ 
come right on?” pursued their tormentor. 

“No!” jerked Ann fiercely. “We was 
in a hurry this mornin’ ’n’ only made this 
one loaf. You know we don’t eat it our- 
selves because we hev dyspepsy so bad.”’ 

“So you do,” said Betsey. ‘1 forgot. 
But I’m dretful sorry,— truly. But I shall 
be late if I stop any longer. Do come, 
both of you, ’n’ bring some cookies, or a 
pie, or doughnuts, or anything you hap- 
pen to hev in the house, — never mind 
_ if you are a little late.” And she ran on 
to tell the news and to speculate thereon 
with Hannah Edgeworth. 

“Come, Drusilly,” Miss Ann. said 
when they were left alone. She took 
her sister’s arm and led her along. __|ru- 
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silla followed with her old-time obedi- 
ence. Like a dream, her brief reign of 
insubordination was over. “I hope you 
see,”’ continued Ann, “that it wa’n’t 
right for you to do it. I told you it was 
reckless extravagance, ’n’ wicked for you 
to take father’s wine. I hope you see 
now that I was right.”’ 

“Don't, Ann!” replied Drusilla 
sharply, drawing away from her sister. 

But all evils are attended by mitigating 
circumstances. Later, when Drusilla was 
herself again,—not the strong-willed, 
defiant creature of a day, but her old 
subservient, child-like self, —she touched 
on the point that made her grief less 
hard to bear when she said meekly to 
Ann :— 

“ But Betsey saw it, ’n’ saw the frostin’, 
‘n’ she tasted of it, ’n’ knew ’twas really 
pound cake, — ’n’ what Betsey knew, the 
whole Circle knew inside half an hour. 
So we'll git the credit, anyway.” 

Miss Ann, restored to her post of 
leader, neglected to reprimand Drusilla 
for her worldliness, but made sufficient 
concession to reply : — 

“Yes, ’n’ now that I’ve brushed the 
dust off'n the frostin’, 'n’ peeled the 
cake where ‘twas dirty, we’ve got enough 
to last us some time, ’n’ I must say ’twill 
be a treat.” She added dryly, “ I guess 
our dyspepsy’ll stan’ it.”’ 
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A MEMORABLE JOURNEY IN A CHAISE. 


By John Boylston. 


, HERE are many ve- 
hicles known as 
chaises in different 
parts of the country, 
varying in shape and 
size according to lo- 
cality. The one we 
have to do with is of 
New England type, 
mounted upon “thorough braces” and 
two wheels, with a top made to throw 
back like that of the modern buggy. 
The top was usually of leather, as was 
also the “ boot.” This latter contrivance 
‘was attached to the front of the vehicle, 
and drawn up over the laps of the pas- 
sengers in case of rain. ‘Two grown per- 
sons could ride comfortably in one of 
these chaises, and possibly three, pro- 
vided the third person was small. 

In the old days, before the railroads 
had radiated through the country, — and 
there are many persons now living who 
remember the time when there was not 
a mile of railroad in all New England, — 
the chaise was a very common vehicle. 
Every well-to-do farmer had one of a 
greater or less degree of splendor as to 
color, cushions and lining, kept very 
choicely in dark seclusion and used only 
on special occasions. The old wagon, 
usually yellow, with a well-worn buffalo 
robe thrown over the seat for a cushion, 
was well enough for “ going to mill”’ or 
to “the store ;” but for Sunday purposes 
or special journeys the chaise must 
always do duty. 

Among my earliest recollections is 
that of being seated between my father 
and mother in the old family chaise and 
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thus. carried to meeting on Sunday; 
church was not the word in those days. 
A sprig of caraway was always a factor 
in these journeys to meeting, for its sup- 
posed efficiency in keeping us awake, 
not only on the way, but through the 
long morning service. Chaises and cara- 
way seeds have had a sort of Sunday 
sanctity associated with them in my 
mind from that time to this. A _ breath 
of the fragrance of the pungent herb 
will to-day carry me back over the inter- 
vening years, and | fancy myself again 
seated in the old chaise, my head reclin- 
ing in the lap of my mother, then in her 
youth and beauty, and joyous in the 
pride of her firstborn, now with the 
saints in glory—while the easy-going 
vehicle passes along the smooth road, 
under the apple trees in the beauty of 
full bloom, the warm spring sun shining 
upon all things as it does only on a New 
England Sunday morning. Again I am 
conscious of the touch of the tender 
hand as it fondles my brown locks as we 
move along in the balmy, sacred air. In 
these dreams I sometimes wonder if it 
may not be a part of the bliss of heaven 
for me to lay my head again where I did 
in my boyhood’s innocence, and be ever- 
more at peace. 

The notable journey of which I am 
about to speak was from a town in Mas- 
sachusetts near where the Connecticut 
River divides the state, all the way to 
Boston. Such a journey in those days 
was the event of a lifetime, and great 
was the preparation therefor. The day 
of starting was fixed weeks in advance, 
and all the events of a rural life were 
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shaped as far as possible to conform to 
it. Memoranda were made of articles 
to be purchased “while we are in Bos- 
ton ;”’ innumerable directions were given 
and plans discussed which were to have 
their fulfilment “while we are away.” 
The chaise itself was carefully examined 
as to the condition of wheel, axle, nuts, 
bolts and shafts, and necessary repairs 
were made. The horse was given a 
vacation from his usual farm labors and 
allowed to stand idle in his stall, where 
he was plied with unusual oats and had 
extra grooming for three or four days 
previous to the start, that the commence- 
ment of the journey at least might be of 
a frisky nature. ‘The best harness re- 
ceived frequent oilings, and the silver 
mountings were polished to their ut- 
most brilliancy,— for were they not to 
come into competition with the Boston 
turnouts ? 

As the eventful day approached, there 
Were anxious prognostications as to what 
the weather would be. The “Old Farm- 
ers’ Almanac ’”’ was consulted for infor- 
mation as to what quarter the moon was 
in, and whether it was a dry or a wet 
one. All these preliminaries preceded 
the journey. But at length the long- 
looked-for day came, dawning in brill- 
iancy. The big doors of the chaise- 
house were thrown open, and the vehicle 
was drawn out upon the lawn. I am 
particular to mention this incident, be- 
cause there was in those days a sort of 
system of signalling or primitive teleg- 
raphy known among the farmers, where- 
by they were informed of each other’s in- 
tended movements, and this drawing of 
the chaise out upon the lawn proclaimed 
to all who saw it that there was a special 
journey to be undertaken. ‘The horse 
was tied under the shade of an apple tree 
while the finishing touches were put to his 
personal appearance. 

- At length all preparations were ended, 
and the chaise stood at the front door, 
complete in all its arrangements. The 
little firstborn, who was. to sit upon the 
small seat, was lifted in first. Then there 
was a gentle tilt of the chaise, and mother 
was seated on the left side. Another 
and a bigger tilt, and father was in. 
There were several starts and as many 
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“‘Whoas”’ while the guood byes were ex- 
changed; but in the midst of all the 
great gate is thrown open, we pass out 
upon the road, and the long ride to 
Boston is begun. 

Modern travellers from interior towns 
to the New England metropolis, who per- 
form their journeys frequently and rapidly, 
can have no clear conception of the emo- 
tions which stirred the mind of a child of 
those primitive days of chaises and other 
private conveyances, as he started on his 
first trip from his rural home to that 
wonderful city. He has heard of the 
great ships from foreign parts, which 
lie at the docks; of the immense ware- 
houses convenient thereto ; of the rolling 
ocean of salt water — or as much of it as 
gets into Boston harbor; of the State 
House and Beacon Hill; of the long rows 
of houses, — and his mind is filled with 
wonder even before he sees them. My 
good mother knew Boston before she . 
knew me, and consequently I was some- 
what informed as to what was before me ; 
but my young mind was nevertheless very 
much on the alert. 

A resolute purpose on my part to keep 
awake and see all that was to be seen on 
the road was persisted in while farm- 
houses and barns, meadows and orchards 
were passed, wonderful hills were climbed, 
from whose tops were seen such pano- 
ramas as belong only to New England, 
and shady woods, heavy with the fra- 
grance of pine and hemlock were passed 
through ; but it yielded at length to an 
irresistible drowsiness to which the mo- 
notonous “ tweet-de-tete’’ of the chaise 
most urgently invited. My head fell 
upon my mother’s lap, and I knew no 
more for hours. I suddenly awakened 
to find we were coursing along the 
margin of an immense body of water, 
which, to eyes that had never seen the 
sea, was a veritable ocean. All was 
strange, and although the good-by voices 
were still ringing in my ears, the morning 
and the start seemed a week ago, and I 
was conscious of being miles and miles 
away from the familiar scenes around my 
old farmhouse home. 

A journey to Boston in those days 
usually involved one night at least at the 
tavern, and that was an event to be talked 
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of long afterward. The one to which 
we drove up just as the sun was sinking 
behind the hills was a typical country 
tavern, with its broad piazza, spacious 
stables, roomy sheds, and high, swinging 
sign. ‘There was a strong smell of lem- 
ons impregnating the air as we alighted 
and entered the wide hall, and a certain 
other odor, which I have been told since 
was “Santa Cruz.’’ My recollection of 
it is that it was not at all disagreeable. 
Neither were the smells of cooking that 
came from some apartments far back in 
the rear, for our long ride in the pure 
air of the hills had given us voracious 
appetites for whatever the extensive re- 
sources of the hospitable tavern might 
set before us. ‘These country taverns, 
scattered at intervals throughout New 
England in the early days, were the 
stopping places in the winter season for 
teamsters on their way to Boston with 
immense loads of produce from the far- 
up country. Not but that they stopped 
at them in the summer season as well ; 
but the winter was the time when they 
came in larger numbers, and had jovial 
times around the big open fireplaces, 
sipping mulled cider and the spicy flip 
made with the genuine old-time “ logger- 
head.” In these “weak, piping times” 
of temperance and prohibition, the near- 
est approach we have to the old exhilarat- 
ing flip is the milk shake, and that 
resembles it only in appearance, for there 
is no “ Santa Cruz”’ or “old Jamaica”’ in 
its make-up, nor ever a bit of nutmeg 
grated upon its foaming top to give it 
flavor. 

The sleep was sweet that night at the 
and the bright morning sun 
found the chaise again at the door, while 
we were partaking of the hearty tavern 
breakfast. ‘Che second day of the jour- 
ney brought us into a more cultivated 
region, and it was plain we were draw- 
ing near to the district where the fra- 
grance of salt water was wafted by the 
noted “ east wind” so often spoken of in 
connection with Boston. 

It was during this portion of the ex- 
cursion that my young blood was almost 
frozen in its courses at the sight of a 
most singular being plodding slowly 


along the road some distance in advance 
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of us. His garb was white throughout, 
including shoes and hat. His hair and 
beard were long and also white, and his 
face was pale and sunken. Bearing upon 
his arm a scythe-snath, he looked as if 
he might have been the original old 
Father Time in the primer, whom we 
youngsters of the ancient period had seen 
so often adorning the top of one of the 
pages of that time-honored book. I 
should have continued under the impres- 
sion that it was he who did “cut down 
both great and small,’’ had not my father 
set me right by saying it was nobody but 
old “ Elder Lamson,” an eccentric in- 
dividual well known in Massachusetts at 
that period from his frequent excursions 
through the state on foot. His look and 
bearing were certainly ghostly enough 
to “ freeze the young blood;” but the 
snath was simply a relic of his occu- 
pation previous to the unbalancing of 
his mind. However harmless he might 
have been, I was greatly relieved when 
the more rapid progress of our chaise 
left him far back in the rear, and I saw 
him no more at that time, although years 
afterward I saw him in the same white 
garb, when he appeared to me not so 
much in the character of Father Time 
as of the Wandering Jew. He has long 
since disappeared from among men. 

The fragrance of the salt water was 
growing stronger and the daylight more 
feeble, when my good mother cautioned 
me to “keep awake and see the lights 
on Cambridge bridge.”” The bridge at 
that time was considered one of the won- 
ders of Boston; and to see it lighted at 
night was thought to be worth a long 
journey. The darkness increased, and 
very soon, sure enough, the long line of 
lights appeared. ‘They were not electric 
lights, nor even kerosene, but the old 
whale-oil lamps, whose flame was but 
a twinkle compared with modern illu- 
minations. Feeble as they were, they 
lighted our way as we rattled over the 
planks of the bridge and so into the 
crowded streets of New England’s me- 
tropolis, adding as we went our small 
contribution to the, to my unaccustomed 
ears, deafening roar of the multitude 
of vehicles in their ceaseless onward 
movement. 


A MEMORABLE JOURNEY IN A CHAISE. 


The depressing, almost crushing sense 
of loneliness which takes possession of 
old or young upon their first visit to a 
city full of utter strangers was mine in 
its fullest sense that evening, and not 
even the consciousness of being under 
the protection of my father and mother 
enabled me to overcome it fully. ‘The 
sudden transfer from quiet country roads, 
along which we had been travelling for 
the past two days, to the uproar of 
streets filled from curb to curb with 
wagons, trucks, carriages, hand-carts and 
every conceivable contrivance on wheels, 
the ceaseless hum of human voices vainly 
endeavoring to drown the stentorian 
cries of the truckmen as they guided 
their tandem teams of great horses, was 
altogether too much for my young nerves, 
and I laid my head in my mother’s lap, 
wishing I were back again in my country 
home and had never undertaken the 
journey. 

Supper and a few hours of sleep, how- 
ever, did much toward dispelling these 
gloomy feelings ; and when I awoke next 
morning and looked forth from my cham- 
ber window, I saw the sun shining upon 
the dome of the State House, and real- 
ized I was in Boston. 

The city I was now to wander through, 
under the care and guardianship of a 
cousin whom I had never seen before, 
was Boston, old Boston, befure so many 
of its ancient buildings and _ historical 
localities had been, to use the words of 
Philip Norman, “improved off the face 
of the earth.’ Knee-breeches and top- 
boots had not wholly disappeared from 
among the inhabitants. ‘There was a 
“ Back Bay,” but it was a wide waste of 
water, with no Commonwealth Avenue 
nor Hotel Vendome upon it. ‘There was 
no ** South Cove land,”’ the waters of the 
harbor reaching quite up to Harrison 
Avenue, then called Front Street. Dan- 
iel.Webster’s oration at the laying of the 
corner-stone of Bunker Hill Monument 
had not done echoing through the land, 
and the monument itself was ‘hardly 
visible above the tops of adjacent build- 
ings. “Hurrah for Lafayette !” was still 
upon the lips of patriotic boys in the 
streets; and Levi Lincoln was governor 
of the commonwealth. The old Han- 
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cock mansion stood at the top of its 
terraced grounds ; and Beacon Street was 
the home of the ¢//#. Gardner Green’s 
imposing edifice stood at the top of 
Beacon Hill, looking down School Street 
and out over the harbor. King’s Chapel 
had not then been dwarfed into insignifi- 
cance by buildings towering to the skies 
in elose proximity. The Common, the 
Big Elm and the Frog Pond were objects 
of interest to all strangers ; but there was 
no Public Garden nor bronze statue of 
Edward Everett. 

The fiat had not gone forth that Fort 
Hill should be removed and cast into the 
sea, but its summit was crowned with the 
abodes of the wealthy. The old Prov- 
ince House stood then in all its glory, 
overlooking the harbor, and proud of its 
Revolutionary associations. ‘That ancient 
hostelry, the Lamb tavern, occupied the 
site of the present Adams House, and 
* Wilde’s”’ in Elm Street was the home ° 
of up-country teamsters. ‘The old feather 
store was still in Dock Square, and the 
Providence stage-coaches started from 
Earle’s Coffee House on Hanover Street. 
The Boylston House — resort of the ac- 
tors upon the boards of the old Tremont 
Theatre and the old Boston on Federal 
Street, scene of the Keene riots — put 
forth its modest sign on School Street, 
where now “ Parker’s’’’ towers aloft in 
marble splendor. Boston “neck” was 
such in reality, for the water came up 
very close upon either side of the street 
leading south to Roxbury Heights. 

Such was the Boston that my cousin 
and I wandered through hand in hand. 
Not that we either of us remembered it 
as such, for we were too young for that, 
but later researches have informed me 
upon the points. We made the usual 
pilgrimage to the top of the State House, 
and took in the broad expanse of harbor 
and islands, the grand view of hill and 
dale, relieved by white spires and stretch- 
ing far back to where lonely Wachusett 
lay like a cloud against the sky. We 
stood upon the wharves and saw the great 
ships with their freights from foreign 
lands, and heard the song of the sailors at 
their labors. We stood in awe while the 
portraits of Hancock and the Adamses 
looked down upon us from the walls of 
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Faneuil Hall. We stood upon Copp’s 
Hill among the ancient graves, and heard 
the peals of the “ seven bells ” in the bel- 
fry of the old Christ Church in Salem 
Street near by. ‘Two small boys, we 
wended our way together and saw all 
these things with impressible memories, 
but realized them not as we do now in 
looking back upon them over the years 
that have intervened. 

The week spent in Boston at that time 
enabled me to absorb so much that was 
strange and wonderful, that I was looked 
upon when I returned to my rural home 
as a sort of wonder myself; and when in 
my boyish pride and self-importance I 
detailed to the rustics who had never ad- 
ventured beyond the town limits some 
of my experiences in the great city, they 
looked upon me with awe, and 
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“The more they looked, the more the wonder 


grew, 
That one small head should carry all he 
knew.” 


The ride home was the same experience 
of “up hill and down dale,” of stopping 
at the tavern again overnight, of pass- 
ing over bridges and into the shallow 
water beside them that the horse might 
drink, of “turning out” and giving a 
wide berth to stage-coaches with four 
horses upon the full gallop, of being over- 
taken by a shower of rain, necessitating 
the raising of the “ boot,” which was a 
perfect protection, of drawing nearer and 
nearer to the old farmhouse home, of my 
being deceived several times by houses 
in the distance resembling ours, and of 
our finally reaching the real home long 
after darkness hadsettled upon everything. 


THE MIDDLE 


By Helen Marshall North. 


IN 


II. 
IN THE HEART OF THE TOWN. 


a summer morning to the Common 

in front of the little white church in 
the middle town of Whitefield, and gazes 
about at the heart of the town, one is al- 
most intoxicated with the quaint loveli- 
ness of all that lies in the range of vision. 
It is indeed “ beautiful -for situation,” 
this little middle town, so called because 
there is a North, East and West White- 
field and Whitefield Falls, each having its 
own interests and affairs. What romantic 
gentlemen must they have been who se- 
lected this site, if indeed it was ever se- 
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lected in a formal sense. Perhaps people 
just happened to build here and there, 
for, in truth, a plan was scarcely possible, 
on account of the configuration of the 
land. If Whitefield were on the Pacific 
slope, we should say that it is built on 
a series of buttes belonging, as outriders, 
to a range of mountains. And at the 
foot of these buttes runs a fresh, merry, 
clear young river, beyond which rises 
another still more picturesque range of 
mountains, in whose cool depths, all sum- 
mer long, morning and evening, purple 
shadows are lurking. The buttes and the 
river are enclosed by the two ranges of 
mountains, and at either extremity of the 
Merry River valley fine blue hilltops 
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kiss the New England skies, and, whether 
seen in sunshine or in rain, are gracious 
pictures of loveliness. 

Fancy the delight of living on the quiet 
summits of these hillocks. ‘The narrow 
plateau has scarcely the width of a city 
block ; and what pen can describe the 
beauty of the slopes by which one reaches 
the plains below and so passes on to the 
world outside of the middle town? No 
dweller in the plains would consider for a 
moment so hazardous a location for the 
heart of a town. One pretty hillock rolls 
its sides steeply over, lingers for a little, 
making a gracious hollow, and rises again 
toa noble second hillock which quickly 
repeats the experiment of the first, and 
so on, wave-like, through the town. 

Many apple trees grow in these hol- 
lows which divide the hillocks, sweetly 
accepting the humble place which none 
of their statelier sisters would deign to 
occupy. Could one fancy for a moment 
that one of the doctor’s rich maples in 
their elegant leafy plumes would accept 
existence on these steep sides? What 
elm or hemlock, what pine or oak would 
so demean the ideal of its growth as to 
assume the difficult conditions offered by 
the rolling hollow? But your genuine 
New England apple tree is one of the 
most adaptable and democratic as it is 
one of the most beautiful of all trees ; so 
gracious, bending low to kiss the sweet 
humble ground ; so hospitable, reaching 
out its arms and twisting into a hundred 
strange, knotted shapes to furnish loung- 
ing places for the lazy and perennial de- 
light to climbing children, its gnarly bark 
supplying rich food to the woodpecker 
and a fine underpinning for many a cosey 
bird’s nest. What other tree knows the 
secret of that tender, melting, satiny spring 
green, with a reminiscent tinge of a white 
infancy on the tips of its leaves? What 
other bears the brave show of pink and 
white fragrant blooms in which bee and 
bird, child and poet, artist and scribbler 
find delightful inspiration? What other 
fragrance can its sister trees present to 
elude so successfully the art of the per- 
fumer? The scent of the apple blooms 
is the tree’s secret, a scent delicately dis- 
tilled in Mother Nature’s laboratory for 
the fortunate dwellers on the hills, and far 


too dainty for transportation. And then, 
later, the marvellous crimson, pink, scar- 
let, vermilion, cream, brown, yellow and 
white of its fruit, the compactness of its 
sweet food cells, the pretty shining of its 
glossy brown seeds, and the marvellous 
variety of its shapes. 

To grow upright, after the fashion of 
the elm, would be an impossibility to the 
apple trees in the deep slopes of White- 
field town, so they curve gently over, this 
way and that, retaining a general impres- 
sion that their roots, at all events, must 
seek the earth’s centre despite the errant 
slopes of the hillside. ‘This one inclines 
its trunk boldly to the south, by favor, 
perchance, of the influence of the wind 
regnant during its formative period, and 
then recklessly sends all the curves and 
angles of its branches backward to the 
north as if to atone for its early desertion 
of that quarter of the heavens. Its near 
neighbor, however, is of a different mind 
and sends trunk, branches and _twiglets. 
over toward the south. But in August or 
September, when the crimson and yellow 
fruits are dropping, dropping cheerily in 
the sun, when clover heads are secreting 
their sweetness and preparing for the 
reaper; when late birds twitter senilely 
and late butterflies, yellow and white, 
flutter in the gold of the autumn sunshine, 
all these good neighbors agree in rolling 
their fruits in friendly rivalry to the 
bottom of the slope in a generous mass 
of fragrance and color. Then what 
sweetness, as if the honey of Hymettus 
exhaled from these green slopes! And 
how stray bees exult in their treasures ! 

All down the tiny valleys between these 
hillocks you may find groups of pale 
green ferns, of the sort which the botanist 
calls common, and whose lack of choice- 
ness and rarity the ferns themselves seem 
to understand, for they plant themselves 
firmly in the soil, multiply rapidly and 
persevere in their humble living after the 
fashion of mediocrity. An occasional 
sweet crystal spring bubbles up in these 
hollows, and you may trace it by the sur- 
rounding greenness. One is well repaid 
for the headlong scamper down the un- 
flinching steepness by a taste of these 
pleasant waters. Here a cluster of apple 
twigs rises with peculiar freshness around 
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the remains of the mother tree, whose 
remnant of a hard, broad trunk testifies 
to a long and no doubt useful life. Each 
twiglet grows as if in confident assurance 
that it may one day become a promising 
tree like its mother ; but the eye of experi- 
ence is already forecasting its fate, and the 
destruction of its bright hopes is plainly 
at hand. At the close of autumn not one 
of them all will remain to watch by the 
mother’s grave. 

Each hillock on which the town is 
built tapers rather suddenly down to the 
Merry River in a diffusive point of green, 
and similarly the hollows broaden, until 
all unite in a pleasant, narrow strip of 
meadow which flows in comfortable com- 
panionship with the river and with the 
street technically known as the Lower 
Street, beyond. But up on the heights 
is really the heart of the town. Just one 
street runs through the plain, and with 
the houses whose grounds of necessity 
either fall away and include the steep hill 
going down to the meadow or else, on 
the opposite side of the street, encroach 
on the upgoing hillside, there is room for 
no more. We call the street a road, 
however, and from this one _ central 
artery two lesser ones wind away. 

The main road through the heart of 
the town goes on past a dozen pleasant 
homes where live those favored people 
who can go to an evening meeting or 
buy a comfortable spool of thread or 
mail a letter just as the stage is coming 
over the hill, all without the inconven- 
ience of a Jong ride up or down the 
steeps, and are therefore envied to some 
extent by the neighbors who live on 
higher material planes. Here lives the 
comfortable merchant who knows his 
chentéle and seldom makes an error in 
his calculations as to the quality and 
quantity of salable goods. Here is the 
small farmer who has enough and to 
spare even when the slow hand of hard 
times is laid heavily on his brother in the 
city. Here are some elderly couples, 
once thrifty farmers on the hill, now 
retired, for the comforts of old age, to 
the heart of the town. And the road 
winds on past dooryards brilliant and 
sweet with rich flower gardens which any 
flower-lover might envy; past the house 
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of the squire, of gentle English birth and 
noble family record, and on and on until 
houses are of necessity distant neighbors 
because each is surrounded by so many 
broad acres. 

And so across the little river, the road 
gently descending, with banks lined with 
venturesome blackberry bushes, branch- 
ing apple trees on whose overhanging 
limbs stray wisps of hay tell of the recent 
passing of a heavily loaded wain ; and cat- 
nip and clover, clematis budding in bridal 
beauty, with elder blooms widely blossom- 
ing from their slender stalks, and all sorts 
of nature’s loveliness, rioting in summer 
weather. 

The road to the right begins to take 
an almost perpendicular course up the 
young mountain side very soon after 
leaving the church at the Common, the 
church being placed at the bold entrance 
of the town, at the head of the steep 
Meeting-house Hill. ‘This new road first 
dustily travels over a miniature bridge 
consisting of two boards and a clatter, 
a superficial demand by an inconsequent, 
silly young brook which rarely has 
enough water on hand to float a healthy 
minnow, and then past the orchard 
field which thriftily introduces, us to 
the “new burying-ground.” There once 
stood here another church —a church 
which always seemed to the children to 
be particularly full of bogies and war- 
locks ready to spring out on one in the 
twilight, and which was not occupied for 
many years. ‘There were tales told by 
the older girls of a fascinating term 
of school once held in this same old ~ 
church. Each girl had her own pew, and 
kept her books and papers in the hymn- 
book rack, and sat on the footstool with 
the pew seat for a bench, on occasion. 

At this great farmhouse on the right 
once lived a patriarchal New Englander 
with his family of seventeen children. 
Over the way, on the porch of a cosey 
home, sits a patient grandfather, whose 
fine face looks at you unseeing, for the 
eyes are fast losing their light. Still the 


road, unmindful of the wayfarer’s afflic- 
tion, holds its course up the sharp steep, 
through rich maples which here grow as 
straight and tall as any elms and send out 
luxuriant, well-rounded arms of foliage. 
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But the road soon ends to the eye re- 
garding it from the main street, and over 
the darkness of its last steep which meets 
the horizon disappear the comfortable 
buggies and covered carriages which 
bring the neighbors to church and take 
them home again. 

They tell of one good bay steed, ac- 
customed for twenty years to pull the 
farmer and his family to church every 
Sunday morning in rain or snow, heat or 
cold. Standing in front of the house one 
Sunday morning, equipped for the heb- 
domadal trip, waiting for the mistress to 
adjust her decorous fripperies, old ‘Tom 
perceived in his inward horsiness that 
the time for setting out had come, and 
without wasting time in remonstrance 
with tardy people, he calmly trotted out 
and away up the long hill and then down, 
down, down as carefully as if the family 
invalid were guiding him, clattered with 
ancient smartness up to the white church 
door-stones, waited a suitable time for the 
suppositious family in the seats to alight, 
and then trotted again, with a gait ex- 
pecting speedy arrest, to his well-known 
stall in the horse-sheds, where he spent 
the morning in pious reflections, no 
doubt. 

But we have wandered far from the 
heart of the town. Here on the green 
stands the pretty, beloved little white 
church, its slender spire pointing truly 
upward to the heavens, while the white 
stones in the churchyard at its side tell 
the story of many who sleep in hope and 
peace born of the message of this same 
church to their souls. The doctor’s 
house, handsomely guarded by a row of 
sugar maples, stands a little back from 
the street, and under these same umbra- 
geous maples one catches a glimpse of 
the white schoolhouse, against whose sides 
the maples make brown perpendicular 
lines. ‘The school-yard boasts one good 
elm and one nice apple tree, but the 
house and the trees appear to have noth- 
ing in common, except their location, for 
the trees are pretty and the house plain. 

Across the road, almost hidden under 
the rich growth of maples, stands a fair 
white house whose ell is as ample as the 
house itself. A generous front dooryard 


sweeps up tothe steps, and for a back- 
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ground the house owns a fine steep hill, — 
there are few gentle slopes in Whitefield 
middle town, —a hill bare of trees save on 
the summit, which has a green crown of 
them. The family cows patiently stand 
and nip the fresh herbage growing on a 
line with their eyes while their feet are 
well down the slope, and at night amble 
down the hillside, making curious humps 
and curves of their round red backs to 
accommodate the steep line of descent. 
The substantial red chimneys of the old 
house are well placed for picturesque 
effect against the hillside. 

Something about the wide yard of this 
old house suggests that many, many visi- 
tors have come hither during the hundred 
years that it has been standing; and the 
town history tells us that it was once 
“Gray’s Tavern,’ known far and near 
for its dignified, courteous hospitality. 
Within there are long, narrow mantels, 
ancient cupboards, one of them curiously 
designed for a bar, and such a store of ° 
good china and rare old teapots and 
bowls and pitchers that I forbear to make 
further record lest the China Hunters’ 
Club should seek out and capture it. 
The succession of red barns and out- 
houses belonging to this fine old place 
drops gradually down the Meeting-house 
Hill, and from the Common the farthest of 
these shows its irregular, picturesque red 
roof, richly shaded by another member 
of the prosperous maple family of White- 
field. 

So long as Whitefield has been known 
to the little world in its vicinity, so long 
has Meeting-house Hill been an object 
of interest and respect. It is in the line 
of approach from the great town that lies 
beyond to the north, where the middle 
town people go to find those luxuries and 
accessories which are not to be obtained 
in the stores of the two middle town mer- 
chants, and where we take the cars and 
get our stock of magazines and find out 
the really latest news about things in 
general. 

It is one of the longest of its kind, is 
Meeting-house Hill, and not a rambling, 
uncertain sort of hill where you may give 
loose reins to your steed and think about 
the tariff or a second probation as you 
ride. Oh, no, Meeting-house Hill has 
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a decided plan and purpose of its 
own. It will take you down or up as the 
case may be, but the passage in either 
direction, except to the horseman and 
steed of experience, might well be com- 
pared to Bishop Butler’s “state of trial, 
difficulty and danger.” ‘To watch the 
descending traveller from ‘under one of 
the doctor’s maples is one of the delights 
of a summer residence in the middle 
town of Whitefield. Here, for example, 
clatters down from the store a patient, 
sway-backed steed, accustomed to many 
years of bodily adjustment to -hills long 
and steep, drawing the two-seated family 
wagon with the mother pleasantly sitting 
on the front seat beside her husband, 
chatting comfortably about the plans for 
the day or continuing the interrupted 
family quarrel, as the case may be. ‘Two 
pretty daughters sit on the back seat. 
The good horse begins to practise the 
peculiar side curve necessary to the pres- 
ervation of his centre of gravity down 
the hill, so soon as he comes near the 
rounded edge of the great plateau, beyond 
which, in the distance, one sees only the 
blue hills of the next town. The family 
instinctively brace themselves for the de- 
scent, and with a soft stony clatter — for 
Meeting-house Hill is nothing if not 
rocky — the downward course begins. 
First disappear, to the observer on the 
Common, the body of the horse and the 
body of-the wagon; then ensues a brief 
season when, amid the tall, thin grass 


and golden-rod which fringe the edge of 


the plateau, one sees the ears of the 
horse, a portion of the whip, the hat and 
shoulders of the farmer, and the millinery 
of his family. It isa curious commingling, 
suggestive of nothing in particular, as the 
hats and bonnets and horse’s ears go jog- 
ging on under the fictitious shadow of the 
whip-lash, and all apparently on the best 
of terms with their close neighbors, the 
nodding grass and golden-rod. Noweven 
the hats are missing. ‘The abbreviated 


whip-lash with its once-honored tassel 
rises pertly but daintily among the grass, 
a monument to the departing travellers. 
And now the clatter of stones and hoofs 
grows faint and gentle; the aspiring 
tassel has first sunk to a level with the 
grass-heads, 


then ‘lower and lower, a 
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companion to base earth ; a little puff of 
dust rises, and all is over. They have 
gone to the Falls. 

Every -well-regulated horse in White- 
field has his own times and places for 
resting as he comes up Meeting-house 
Hill, and these are not selected with that 
superior sense which is popularly supposed 
to reside with the equine race. One 
vigorous trotter, perhaps the best-fed 
creature in this town where all live well, 
invariably selects six places of rest on the 
upward journey, on two of which he is 
forced to hold his load by main strength, 
for there is not even the suggestion of a 
thank-you-marm.”’ Another poor créa- 
ture, whose photograph might grace a 
treatise on bare bones, bravely pulls his 
load from foot to summit with but a sin- 
gle breathing-place. 

High, thickly grown banks rise on 
either side of the hill, with plenty of 
golden-rod “ heavy with sunshine,” and 
St. John’s wort and the fine but unvalued 
yellow buttons of the tansy with foliage 
that an exotic might envy. Half way 
down the hill stands the pleasant home 
of a young professional man and his 
pretty dark-eyed bride. Those towering 
maples are almost prodigious in their 
wealth of foliage, and look as if they 
might, in some reincarnate period of 
plant life, devour the little villa and its 
delicate occupants. Three good terraces 
lead up to the hospitable door, overhung 
with woodbine, and every other family 
wagon which stops to rest on the knoll is 
on the lookout for a glimpse of the pretty 
mistress and a stray word or nod from 
her. 

To the left of the Common there drops 
down into the valley below another hill 
of steep descent, so abrupt that one is 
not aware of its existence until close by 
its entrance. Sitting under the beautiful 
shade of twin maples which overhang this 
hilly road, one watches with interest the 
pedestrian and other travellers as they 
study the secret of the hill’s windings and 
adapt their two or four feet, as the case 
may be, to its uncertainties. And from 
under these same maples look away up 
the valley and you shall see a fair pano- 
rama which a European tourist would 
travel many miles to gain, of hills rising 
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with cultivated sides or shrouded darkly 
in foliage, and in the far distance a suc- 
cession of bold blue peaks. 

Near to the Common stands the good 
old parsonage, which has been holding 
comfortable fellowship with the church 
for an entire century. It was thriftily but 
substantially built by an early pastor, they 
tell us. There is little ornament on its 
plain colonial architecture, but it is good 
of its kind. Those are true Ionic pillars, 
and yet not so ambitious as to create jeal- 
ousy in the hearts of the parishioners 
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whose houses are squarely white and un- 
touched by any decoration. A quaint 
rocker in the porch, which exactly com- 
forts the tired body, is a relic of that 
first godly occupant who faithfully taught 
“stern Calvin’s creed ’’ to the souls over 
there in the churchyard, and he himself 
died in the shadow of that same grew- 
some doctrine. 

The good doctor, whose father and 
grandfather pondered the aches and ail- 
ments of the neighbors with such light as 
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then gleamecd from the lamp of science, 
and who prolonged their lives with as 
much success as their later brethren of 
many opportunities, no doubt, has long 
since gone to sleep with his patients. Up 
those worn doorsteps have come many 
troubled souls, sure of a greater blessing 
than the mystic prescription or the por- 
tentously dark potion with which the di- 
gestive organs of an earlier generation 
were forced to wrestle. Kindly sympathy 
shone in the doctor’s smile. He was 
always sure that you were to get well; 
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firmly convinced that his potions were 
absolute panaceas, and he always had a 
cheery story and a kind inquiry for the 
family at home. Many a gloomy, tem- 
pestuous night did his patient gray horse 
climb the hills or grope his way down 
their well-remembered slopes on errands 
of mercy of which the doctor often for- 
got to make record in his ledger. 

To see the sun rise on a summer morn- 
ing from the old Common is one of the 
prettiest sights in all the world. First, 
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look out at five o’clock, we will say, and 
how cold and pale and gray is this little 
piece of the great world, as if in mourn- 
ing for a lost friend! ‘Then, before one 
is aware, a gracious benediction of light 
falls on the tall pasture hill behind the 
red chimneys where the cattle will by and 
by be grazing—a mere suggestion of 
kingly glory. ‘Then a sparkling bit of 
brilliancy is seen just where the foliage 
of the two maples on the Common in- 
tersect; now a forecast of sunshine, but 
not really sunshine, tips these guardian 
maples with delicate golden lustre and 
sends a fine shaft of pale gold across 
the Common in front of the little white 
church all so silent and gentle in its 
loveliness. 

Now the green bank opposite the Com- 
mon, lined with apple trees which spread 
out over the deep cut of a road going 
down to the lower street, becomes famil- 
larly bright, and the apple trees cast the 
first shadow of the day on the parsonage 
green. As the great round circlet of fire 
slowly and with gracious dignity as be- 
comes its state urges its way upward 
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above the brow of the long, lonely moun- 
tain side, tree after tree becomes illu- 
mined with its light. The white church 
and the delicate spire stand forth glorious 
in the new light. ‘The stones of the 
churchyard gleam dimly out with their 
ancient epitaphs. ‘The doctor’s maples 
are now in purest cinnabar ; the old Gray 
tavern peeps through the trees more 
boldly, the brown roads moist with dew 
lighten. ‘Tiny floating cloudlets brim 
over with golden delight in the coming 
of their old friend, while down on the 
earth a stray, plump, lone black hen, which 
must have stayed out overnight, walks 
cheerfully about on the Common, picking 
up her share of choice bits such as 
the good God, creator of her humble 
being no less than of the glorious sun, 
has spread out for the comfort of His un- 
forgotten creature. 

Now tree branches stand out boldly 
confessed in full light, and the sun is fairly 
up and on his grand journey around the 
world, beginning, as it seems to us quite 
fit that he should, with the middle town 
of Whitefield. 
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ARTISTIC DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


IN AMERICA. 


By Ba Ferree. 


HE development of artistic 
architecture in America 
began after the Philadel- 
phia Centennial. Good 
architecture of a certain 
class we had before that 
time, it is true ; but that exhibition pointed 
the way to culture that speedily pene- 
trated all forms of art and of industry. 
The general movement toward higher 
artistic ideals inaugurated by the Cen- 
tennial soon found expression in archi- 
tecture. The present revival of the art 
— for notwithstanding many depressing 
manifestations we are living in a time 
of vast architectural interest if not strict 
revival — is not to be attributed solely to 
the action of the impulses started by the 
Philadelphia exhibition. ‘The educated 
architect, trained especially for his pro- 
fession and in‘a professional manner, is 
scarcely older in this country than that 
time. Not that all our present architects 
are the young men this statement would 
seem to imply ; but the road to the prac- 
tice of architecture is now almost wholly 
through the schools for preliminary study, 
or through the practical work of a trained 
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architect’s office; the result is much 
the same whether the preliminary school- 
ing is had or not. ‘The road through 
the carpenter’s shop and the work bench, 
which in the past produced some faith- 
ful men, but few artists, has been closed 
for all time. ‘The present revival has ac- 
complished that if it has failed in other 
things. 

The training of architects and the 
spread of artistic culture have gone hand 
in hand. Guided by the one, inspired 
by the other, people to whom the very 
word architecture was long unfamiliar 
now profess a more or less general ac- 
quaintance with the art, and when they 
build, insist on structures of a certain 
standard of artistic excellence, depend- 
ing for the most part on the ability of 
the architect whom they employ, and 
on the taste, if not on the accuracy, of 
their own judgment. ‘There is still a vast 
deal to be done. People of the broad- 
est culture, of refined temperaments, are 
still paying for the erection of the most 
inartistic structures, and architects with- 
out the smallest artistic quality are still 
commanding lucrative practices. In a 
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genuinely artistic age such things would 
be impossible. It is a significant indica- 
tion of our own position in history that we 
can tolerate them and calmly rank them 
among the peculiarities, if not the glories, 
of our civilization. 

But the sky is not wholly overcast. 
While there is much that is bad there is 
much that is good, and it is more com- 
forting, and agreeable to boot, to find what 
pleasure we can in the good than to be 
constantly deploring the evil. It is un- 
questionably a most useful task to tell 
people how and wherein they have failed 
and how they might have bet- 
tered their state ; but useful as 
such tasks are they sometimes 
blind us to the actual good 
there is around us, so that in 
the search for bad things we 
overlook the good and the 
honest, manful attempts to 
reach the good, because par- 
tial failure resulted from the 
effort. 

The severest of the critics 
must admit the general spread 
of the artistic quality in Ameri- 
can architecture. The days 
of bad things are not yet over, 
but they are rapidly diminish- 
ing. Important and costly 
work is generally placed in 
competent hands, though the 


structure of our architectural economy is 
such that the master of the country house 
is supposed to be likewise master of the 
high commercial building. But radical 
reforms work slowly, and we must take 
architecture as it is if we would under- 
stand its present status, and not as it 
ought to be. For it is easy enough to 
tell how it ought to be, but it is a very 
different matter to analyze it and esti- 
mate it at its present and actual worth. 
Modern American architecture is more 
complicated and diffuse than the archi- 
tecture of any contemporary nation or 
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of any past epoch. Our buildings are 
more varied, our conditions more com- 
plex, our needs more numerous, our ma- 
terials more diverse, our resources more 
abundant, and our artistic qualities and 
appreciation less acutely developed than 
with any other people o in any other 
time. With all these ¢ inplexities we 
have the additional disadvantage of hav- 
ing no style of our own, but of being free 
to choose where we will or where tem- 
porary fashion may dictate. Our archi- 
tecture necessarily reflects these com- 
plexities and is quite as confused and 

indiscriminate in its growth, its develop- 
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ment and its work as such multifarious 
conditions would suggest. ‘The difficul- 
ties in the way of artistic work are, there- 
fore, enormously enhanced by the condi- 
tions, by the vagaries of architects and of 
clients, the inclinations of the one, the 
ignorance of the other, the persistence 
with which each will seek to find the mote 
in the other’s eye while oblivious of the 
beam in his own; and yet in the face of 
such adverse circumstances the last few 
years have seen a steady progress in the 
artistic development of American archi- 
tecture, a constant growth in the materials 
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used by the architect and in the standard 
of appreciation manifested by the client 
and the public at large. Good buildings 
are no longer scarce, though not so plenti- 
ful as one could wish; bad buildings are 
diminishing in number, though every now 
and then the most preposterous work will 
be produced by the most capable hands 
under conditions entirely favorable for 
good. ‘The psychologist may still find 
material for experiment and philosophiz- 
ing in the architecture of the present day 
if he will but turn his mind to it. 

The artistic quality in American archi- 
tecture may be viewed generally as a 
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whole, or with reference to the individual 
claims of some few architects to be con- 
sidered artists. The use of the word 
artist in this connection is not the same 
as when applied to the painter and the 
sculptor. ‘The architect, even in _ his 
most artistic moods, cannot be a free, 
untrammelled artist as the painter may. 
His art is limited by harsh conditions, he 
has to do with unyielding materials and 
with circumstances and requirements over 
which he has no control, and which, 
often enough, prevent his giving even an 
artistic form to his building. But the 
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true artist-architect, if 
I may use so barbar- 
ous a combination, 
will always leave the 
impress of his art upon 
whatever structure he 
undertakes. It may 
be seen in the detail, 
in the use of orna- 
ment, in the general 
arrangement, and in 
the plan, even though 
the final completed 
effect falls short of 
what he himself would 
wish it to be. A mas- 
ter of the art of archi- 
tecture must always 
be a master. His 
work is permanent | 
and enduring, and mev be seen of all 
men. His responsibility is thus greater 
than his brother artists in painting and 
sculpture, whose works may perchance 
be destroyed, while his own remains to 
tell future generations of his work — 
perhaps of his failures. 

Of the artistic architect we have but 
a few, perhaps no more than can be 
counted on the fingers, perhaps no more 
than can be counted on those of one 
hand. But we are no worse off than 
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other nations in this respect, for archi- 
tecture is so largely a matter of busi- 
ness and of management, and success 
in it so often dependent on everything 
but artistic skill, that the truly artistic 
architect can only be a rarity even under 
the most favorable circumstances. And 
then there is the extraordinary fact that 
the best of architects, the men whose 
names are most familiar to the world, 
whose work is most in evidence and who 
have the most work to do and the most 
important, are con- 
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stantly doing the 
things they ought not 
to do, and that in 
the most extraordi- 
nary fashion. But 
we have architecture 
in America that is 
not wholly the prod- 
uct of the artist- 
architect, work very 
good in itself, ad- 
mirably suited for the 
purposes for which it 
is intended and dow- 
ered with a grace 
and beauty that lift 
it above the ordi- 
nary, though its cre- 
ators may not all of 
them be _ properly 
called artists in the 
truest sense. It is 
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this ability of so many of our architects 
to produce interesting buildings which 
renders the outlook so hopeful and which 
makes American architecture in its best 
forms —and this, it should be remem- 
bered, is the latest—-among the most 
interesting now to be found anywhere. 

This artistic quality is manifested in 
many ways, but in none is it more abun- 
dantly seen than in the country house. 
American architects, with but one or 
two exceptions, have not yet accom- 
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‘The country house has an environment 
that invites artistic treatment and largely 
supplements it. ‘The problems it presents 
are simple, yet of infinite variety, and the 
demand for buildings of this class has 
come primarily from well-to-do and cul- 
tured people who wished their houses to 
reflect their own culture, and to partake 
of that artistic feeling that has crept into 
so many elements of our life. The coun- 
try house is made to order; it is not built 
in rows wholesale. Opportunities for spec- 
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plished the solution of commercial and 
business problems in an artistic manner ; 
even the town house, when confined to 
the narrow limits of city lots, is not al- 
ways the work of art it ought to be. 
Many of our churches are well done, 
and some of the other buildings, but in 
country houses very great excellence, if 
not absolute superiority, ‘is universally 
conceded to the American. Here op- 
portunities for individual work have been 
most frequent. ‘The architect has not 
been restricted by the awkward condi- 
tions that limit his work in the city, and 
it is to this freedom from restraint that 
the success of the American country 
house is chiefly due. 
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ulative building have not been so frequent 
as in the cities, where it has well-nigh 
stifled individualism in house architecture. 
Everything favored a new departure in 
architecture, and about the time that the 
artistic movement set in in the country 
house people began to realize that the 
joys of living were not all to be found in 
the narrow, crowded limits of the city. 
The suburban town began to boom, and 
with it arose fresh opportunities for the 
architect. Country seats on a new scale 
began to develop, and those who already 
possessed houses in the country started 
in to make improvements and changes 
which not only resulted, often, in a com- 
plete metamorphosis of the old building, 
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but which at the same time conformed to 
this new feature of country living. Our 
cities, in their turn, spread out further 
into the country. ‘The suburban and the 
semi-detached house felt the change, and 
new fields were opened up that our archi- 
tects have been swift to fill with their best 
work. 

The movement began with the pictur- 
esque, which is quite distinct from the 
artistic, though sometimes confounded 
with it. The picturesque is the prelimi- 
nary stage, the artistic the epoch of full 
development. Moreover, a thing may be 
picturesque without possessing any artistic 
quality. Still it was a preparation for the 
artistic that we needed; and while we 
have not yet wholly passed it, —for every 
day new work may be seen that is better 
described as picturesque than artistic, — 
we should not be hasty in condemning it. 
Its most conspicuous influence has been 
the development of a sort of rococo 
period of roofs, dormers and _ turrets, 
grouped more or less effectively, but 


sometimes with such results that nothing 
save the roof is visible, the house being 
so buried in its covering as to be quite 
insignificant. Multitudes of such designs 
have -been made, multitudes of such 
houses built, and doubtless multitudes 
of people live in them, though it would 
certainly seem that outside the tropics, 
where such styles of dwellings are exceed- 
ingly fashionable, humanity needed more 
than a roof to be comfortable. 

But that composition in roofing, in 
gables, in chimneys, in dormers, and in 
what not has been carried to excess is, 
perhaps, an indication of healthy interest 
rather than a sign of decay. It isa great 
thing when people whose occupation in 
life is not concerned with architecture 
can differentiate between different sorts 
of roofs, and grasp the effect of a chim- 
ney carried up on the outside of a house. 
It is not a great artistic advance, perhaps ; 
but the moment people begin to think 
about the art of their houses a long step 
forward has been made. At all events 
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the feeling that helped overdo this useful 
member in the modern house — reverting 
once more to the roof — produced, in 
more capable hands, the finer artistic 
qualities in which the real strength of 
American country house architecture un- 
questionably rests. 

And this artistic element is, first of all, 
an artistic appreciation of composition, 
of massing, of arrangement, of outline, of 
grouping of parts, of subordi- 
nation of detail, of careful 
scrutiny of the whole work. 
It has been the obtaining of 
effects in architecture by ar- 
chitecture itself, without de- 
pendence on ornament or dec- 
oration or other accessory 
parts on which American 
architects, and many archi- 
tects not Americans, too much 
depended in the past, and 
on which they still depend in 
certain classes of buildings. 
The substitution of building 
for ornament, of architecture 
for decoration, of mass for de- 
tail, amounts to nothing less 
than a return to the first prin- 
ciples of architecture, and the 
extraordinarily interesting re- 
sults obtained under it, often 
artistic, frequently beautiful, 
are the greatest triumphs 
American architecture as a 
whole has yet obtained. ‘That 
is, speaking from the artistic 
standpoint ; for American ar- 
chitecture has made _ won- 
drous sanitary and hygienic 
advances in the last few years, 
which for general good to the 
human race quite outweigh 
artistic detail. This, however, is another 
story ; but it is well to remember that while 
it is betterto live in a house built and 
furnished in an absolutely healthy manner 
than in the most beautiful structure yet 
built that is not so characterized, it is 
best of all to live in a beautiful house that 
is provided, not with the latest sanitary 
devices and contrivances, for these are 
often faddish things that come and pass 
away, leaving no mark behind save the 
bills they have produced, but with every 


health-giving contrivance within reach of 
the builder. ‘The artistic architect may 
not always appreciate what the sanitary 
engineer and health expert can do, but 
it is a distinguishing glory in American 
architecture that artistic and sanitary im- 
provements have gone hand in hand. 
And another strong point in this new 
domestic architecture of ours is that it is 
not confined to one part of the country. 
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‘The North and the South, the East and 
the West abound with examples of the best 
types of this form of dwelling. In the New 
England and eastern states they are to be 
found both in the smaller towns and in 
isolated sites ; in the far West, in Chicago, 
in St. Paul, in Minneapolis, in Denver and 
other great western cities the conditions 
of urban life are such that the city house 
itself partakes of the suburban character ; 
and while the most interesting examples 
are not to be found in the West,—though 
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many beautiful houses have been built 
there, — the opportunities for this sort of 
building are greater there than in the 
East. These buildings are the work of 
many hands, and they are a striking com- 
mentary upon the wide application of 
artistic ideals to the domestic dwelling 
by the architects of America. Among so 
much excellent material, it is perhaps in- 
vidious to single cut two or three for spe- 
cial mention, and, indeed, to those famil- 
ilar with this sort of building — and what 
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intelligent American is not? — specific 
reference is not needed. But briefest 
mention may be made of one or two 
examples of the thoroughly artistic work 
American architects are doing in this 
special field of excellence and as an in- 
dication of its real value in the history 
of contemporary art. 

Such is the very charming house for 
A. W. Nickerson, Esq., at Dedham, Mas- 
sachusetts, by Messrs. Shepley, Rutan 
& Coolidge, a varied and _ interesting 

design, thoroughly illustrative of the 

many artistic country houses produced 
by the same men and, fortunately 
enough, not confined to a single dis- 
trict of our land. Such also is the 
house for Herbert Jaques, Esq., by 
Messrs. Andrew & Jaques, whose artis- 
tic work in this and other fields of 
building has a wide geographical dis- 
tribution. Messrs. Peabody & Stearns 
and Messrs. Cram, Wentworth & Good- 
hue have also produced domestic work 
quite as charming and quite as worthy 
of being placed among the successful 
artistic building of their kind yet done 
in this country. Boston has, in truth, 
—for these. are all Boston men, 
though their work is to be found in 
many a state and in many a town, — 
produced a school of architects skilled 
in the artistic designing of the country 
house that can scarcely be matched in 
all America. ‘The suburban nature of 
the towns immediately surrounding the 
metropolis of New England, and the 
ample opportunities afforded thereby, 
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doubtless acted as a special incentive to 
the production of this style of building. 
The development of suburban towns near 
other great cities in the East has further 
helped in the same direction, while the 
influence of such communities as Lenox 
and other resorts in the Berkshire Hills, 
and of Tuxedo in New Jersey, has enor- 
mously encouraged the development of 
the finest grades of country architecture. 
It goes without saying that much of this 
building is costly ; artistic houses, like ar- 
tistic pictures, are expensive ; 
but there is still a vast amount 
of building that comes within 
ordinary expenditure in these 
country houses that is en- 
dowed with a great deal of 
taste and beauty, and which 
in tts effect is entirely able to 
be classed with more preten- 
tious houses. So widespread 
is the movement, and so es- 
sential is some attempt at 
“art” now looked upon by 
even the ordinary builder and 
his speculative brother, that 
many new towns which have 
been developed under the 
movement countrywards now 
announce in their prospectuses 
that only buildings of a cer- 
tain architectural standard ( ?) 
will be permitted within their 
limits. It may not result ina 
distinctive raising of the ar- 
tistic quality of house building 
in America, but it is a straw 
that points current tendencies 
toward improvement. Fash- 
ion has not always been kind 
to architecture, but in this re- 
spect, at least, its influence has 
been beneficial. 

By its importance in num- 
ber and in example, the country house 
naturally takes the first place in the de- 
velopment of artistic composition in 
American architecture. Whether the ar- 
tistic revival actually took root in this form 
of structure or not is immaterial. Here 
American architects have found. their 
most numerous and most readily available 
opportunities, and here they have most 
frequently taken advantage of them. The 


American country house has a position 
of unique value in the history of current 
American architecture, and not only is 
it of importance at home, but its extra- 
ordinary development, its positive graces, 
its genuinely artistic nature, are readily and 
eagerly recognized by foreign architects, 
who, neither in England nor in France, 
have developed a type of domestic dwell- 
ing at once so beautiful and so graceful, 
so varied and so charming, so bounteous 
in its forms, so excellent in its plan 
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and its adaptability to the needs and 
circumstances of modern life. Nothing 
‘© more dreary than the average mod. 
ern French small country house, which 
is often scarce more than a covering to 
the people it shelters. It is only when 
the French architect has a large scheme 
to work out, a costly chateau to build, 
that he produces a design of any inter- 
est. In America, however, it is a notable 
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suburban house are almost as 
large and as varied as in the 
country house, with which, as 
has been hinted, it is so 
closely connected as to be 
scarce more than a modifica- 
tion. There is a world of 
hope in these buildings, for 
they indicate the handiwork 
of the trained architect. The 
town builder and carpenter — 
who, strangely enough, are 
kept alive by the publication 


of books and periodicals nom- 
inally printed in the interests 
of architecture, but really 
doing the artistic architect 
a great deal of harm by cre- 
ating the impression that good 
buildings may be made by 
copying indifferent plans, and 
that, in truth, the architect is 
not needed at all —are fast 
disappearing from the con- 
duct of important undertak- 
ings in building. ‘They have 
not yet loosed their hold upon 
small buildings, it is true ; but 
no one now thinks of putting 


costly work into such hands. 
That is one of the minor re- 
sults the artistic movement 
has accomplished, though it 
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fact that much of the best work in the 
country house has been done in small 
buildings, where the cost has been rela- 
tively limited and the size moderate, the 
whole coming within the possibilities of 
people of moderate requirements. 

From the country house it is but a 
step to the suburban and the demi-de- 
tached house of the city and the larger 
towns. In fact, so closely do they ap- 
proximate that in many instances the 
difference is more one of location than 
of design. ‘This is a phase of architec- 
ture with which almost every great city 
in the country, save New York and Phil- 
adelphia, is thoroughly familiar. ‘The 
opportunities for artistic design in the 


is a survival that has not yet 
been wholly eliminated from 
our architectural system. 

The results of this change 
of method have been most 
successful, for without trained architects 
there could have been no successful ar- 
tistic revival. As in the country house, 
so in the suburban, the most noticeable 
result has been the subordination of 
detail of mass, the obtaining of effects by 
wall surfaces and by the simplest use 
of the simplest materials all applied in 
a sensible manner to sensible purposes. 
The value of mass in modern buildings 
was first made clear by Richardson, but 
the clumsy heavy walls of rough work 
affected by that architect have long since 
passed out of general use in America. 
Not without a struggle, it is true, for 
the success of Richardson’s work was so 
tremendous that a widespread and often 
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unfortunate copying and following after 
him naturally resulted from it. The men 
who copied Richardson’s style, however, 
fell, as many others have fallen, into the 
mistaken notion that in copying forms 
they were copying ideas. ‘lhe innate 
artistic value of Richardson’s work thus 
quite failed to appear in the work of 
those who mistook roughness and large 
materials for genuine art. The good 
sense that necessarily dominates domestic 
architecture finally recognized the value 
of surface in design without the rough- 
ness: and eccentricity that 

Richardson himself used so 


more broken in design, but scarcely more 
elaborate in detail. ‘The house for Mrs. 
J. C. Coonley, by Messrs. Pond & Pond, 
on the Lake Shore Drive, is more pre- 
tentious, as befits the most aristocratic 
quarter of Chicago. It is a thoroughly 
restful design, with plain, simple windows 
and an abundance of wall. ‘There is no 
attempt to “ make” a design, to manu- 
facture places for ornament, or to display 
the wealth of the owner save by the 
generous size of the house and the sim- 
plicity of its appointments. Perhaps 


much, and which in his hands Sial 


was a very different thing from » : 
what it turned out to be in 4% DF: 
the hands of his would-be fol- MY 5 
lowers. Thus it happens that 7% | = 
the most noticeable element 
of strength in the most ar- 
tistic of recent domestic work 
is unadorned wall surface. 
Ornament and decoration are 
given naturally subordinate po- 
sitions. The building speaks 
for itself as a building, and not 
for its value as a medium for 
the display of architectural va- 
riety. Wedo not have this in 
every good work, it is true, 
but we do have it in much 
that is good, and its value and 
the appreciation of it are 
growing day by day. 

Here, as was the case with 
the country house, illustra- 
tions are perhaps superfluous ; 
but one or two may be men- 
tioned. The house for Fred- 
erick Bradley, Esq., at Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, by Mr. 
George F. Loring, is a fair type, selected 
at random. The front shows two rounded 
masses lighted by windows placed in 
ample space of wall. ‘The centre of the 
front is occupied by a simple porch with 
a triple window above it, and with two 
small windows in the attic story, and a 
dormer in the sloping roof. The archi- 
tect has been most generous with his wall, 
on which he has depended for its chief 
effect with most charming though simple 
result. The side of the house is a little 


HOUSE OF K. WARD, WASHINGTON, C, 


HORNBLOWER AND MARSHALL, ARCHITECTS. 


more successful than either of these, 


though, indeed, no degrees of compari- 
son are needed between designs of such 


relative artistic excellence as those in 
this brief series, is the house for James 
Charnley, Esq., by Messrs. Adler & 


Sullivan. It is impossible for the ele- 


ments of a design to be simpler. The 
owner wanted a balcony for summer 
evenings ; and a loggia forms the moa#/ of 


the centre of the front in the upper story. 


Windows are placed exactly where they 
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are wanted for the interior, and encased 
in ample and severe stretches of wall. 
And thus by the quiet interpretation of 
utilitarian necessities by an artistic spirit 
one of the most artistic and successful of 
American city houses has been designed. 

For there is scarcely a hint of the sub- 
urban in this city dwelling, and with it 
we can turn to that important phase of 
the subject. The development of the 
artistic city house has been attended with 
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same sort of house every one else had 
and be pleased with it. Among the 
wealthier people this has been no ob- 
jection at all, because they build their 
own houses in any event. but it cannot 
be said that Fifth Avenue in New York 
presents any effective argument in favor 
of individual building. Many of the 
houses are old, it is true, but it is like- 
wise true that many of the most preten- 
tious are wanting in artistic feeling and 


HOUSE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


CARRERE AND HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS. 


much more difficulty than was the case 
with the country and suburban dwelling. 
While the house is still the simplest prob- 
lem of city architecture, the conditions 
under which the larger part of city 
houses have been built have not been 
favorable to artistic architecture. ‘The 
speculative builder has been the stum- 
bling-block in the way, — he and the fash- 
ion of building dwellings in rows, on the 
assumption that every one would like the 


expression. ‘The most conspicuous of 
the series, the block of dwellings built for 
Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, give no indication 
of artistic feeling by the architect, nor 
have they a corresponding advantage in 
expressing the vast wealth of their owners. 
Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s house is exceed- 
ingly charming and graceful, and exhibits 
a refinement of artistic feeling that its 
architect has more recently displayed in 
his houses for Commodore Gerry and 
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for Mr. John Jacob Astor on 
the same great thoroughfare. 
In striking contrast to these 
buildings are the new houses 
for Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and Mr. F. D. Huntington. 
Mr. Vanderbilt is now the 
owner of the largest city 
mansion in America ; but his 
architect certainly did not 
manage to give it artistic 
grace or beauty, though it is 
an interesting piece of de- 
sign. And it seems incredi- 
ble that with almost unlimited 
resources at his command 
the same architect should 
have produced so mediocre a 
work as the dwelling of Mr. 
Huntington. 

But our business is not to 
find fault, but to take satisfac- 
tion in the good things in cur- 
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rent work. ‘These last im- 
portant dwellings are valuable 
to us, however, because here, 
if anywhere, one might rea- 
sonably look for the most artistic re- 
sults. The conditions under which they 
were built were freer than usually obtains 
in the case of city dwellings, and the 
practically unlimited amount of money to 
be spent on them certainly called for 
better results than were achieved. If the 
city house has failed of artistic success in 


HOUSE OF W., F. 


APTHORP, BOSTON, MASS. 


ROTCH AND TILDEN, ARCHITECTS, 


its most important examples, it has still 
many beautiful and successful examples 
among less conspicuous structures. And 
in these buildings is found the same sub- 
dued treatment, the same utilization of 
mass, breadth of wall, subordination of 
parts to whole, with a thoroughly sympa- 
thetic feeling that has been noted in other 
artistic work. Some notable 
work of this kind has been 
done by Mr. Wilson Evre in 
Philadelphia, where it has an 
added . advantage of being 
environed with dull, uninter- 
esting houses designed on 
one and the same model, and 
one that became fashionable 
many years since. <A corner 
house on Walnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, by this architect, 
is worthy of careful attention. 
The materials are simple: a 
low entrance flanked by a 
pointed window below, with 
plain rectangular windows 


HOUSE OF H. T, BIRCH, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HENRY IVES COBB, ARCHITECT. 


above. The corner angle is 
cut off, and in the second and 
third stories a plain bold oriel 
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ROGERS AND MACFARLANE, ARCHITECTS. 


is introduced, which forms 
feature of the exterior. 
the fourth story shows a square end- 
ing, lighted by two open round. arches 
that form a gallery. A house on 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia, by Mr. 
Eyre, more varied in form, is likewise 
marked by the same artistic apprecia- 
tion and spirit, the same _ beautiful 
massing, from which the chief effect 
of the building is obtained, and which 
runs through all the work of this archi- 
tect. Almost as successful in their way, 
and characterized by a similar artis- 
tic feeling, are some houses built by 
Messrs. Cope & Stewardson and Frank 
Miles Day, also in Philadelphia. These 
four men have produced between them 
the most artistic architecture in Phila- 
delphia, and their work may be justly 
ranked among the most successful of 
its kind in America. Mr. Day’s most 
notable work, perhaps, is his Art 
Club, a thoroughly artistic building. 
Mr. Eyre’s University Club might be 
bracketed with this for artistic feeling, 
though somewhat marred by an affecta- 
tion of form he is‘sometimes subject to. 


the chief 
The corner of 
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But all the good houses in America 
are not found in Philadelphia, though 
the individual work of a quartet of 
architects there is sufficiently impor- 
tant to be noticeable. Boston and 
Chicago contain many residences of a 
very high artistic quality ; and if they 
are not so plentiful in New York it 
has been chiefly because much of the 
house building of the metropolis has 
been done by that foe to artistic prog- 
ress, the speculative builder. A house 
on Marlboro Street, Boston, and an- 
other on Commonwealth Avenue in 
the same city, both by Messrs. Hart- 
well & Richardson, are distinguished 
by a fine artistic feeling. In the 
former the result is obtained by the 
simplest means and with the use of 
the briefest ornament. ‘The latter is 
a more pretentious dwelling and some- 
what more ornate, but there are a skil- 
ful arrangement of windows and a just 
appreciation of artistic effects that 
result in a very successful building. 
The value of simple means in obtain- 
ing an artistic result cannot be better 


illustrated than in the house for W. I’. 
Apthorp, Esq., in Boston, by Messrs. 


J. FOSTER RHODES 


HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEERS, CLAY AND DUTTON, ARCHITECTS. 
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Rotch & Tilden. A _ strong archway 
serves as the approach to the inner ves- 
tibule. A single bead around the outer 
edge of this arch is the sole ornament 
of the lower stories. There are two 
small windows in the first story, one 
on either side of the arched opening. 
Two windows in pairs form the feature of 
the second story. ‘The third story is cut 


off from the lower part of the house by a 
simple string course ; its windows, four in 
number, are separated by pilasters with 
plain capitals, and a plain and severe 
cormice completes the building, which is 
The 


capped by a severe balustrade. 
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wholly absent from his mental make-up. 
Yet though the West Side of New York 
contains a number of types of bad design, 
the average of new buildings, taken as a 
whole, shows a marked improvement over 
earlier ones. Individual houses have 
increased in numbers, and a series of 
good groups have been built which are 
healthy signs of the times. But the spec- 
ulative builder still flourishes, and whilc 
we have him with us a complete regener- 
ation of our domestic architecture remains 
among the impossibilities. 

The great lesson taught by the best 
new domestic architecture in our cities 


HOUSE. OF F, A. FOSTER, WESTON, MASS, 


JAMES T. KELLEY, ARCHITECT, 


treatment of the side is scarcely more 
varied. Without any ornament, in the 
strictest sense, but by the artistic group- 
ing of voids and solids, the architects of 
this very simple house have scored an 
enormous success. When one compares 
this house with any of the hundreds of 
dwellings built in New York’s upper West 
Side by the speculative builder, one real- 
izes to the full the difference between the 
artistic architect and the architect who 
does not care to cultivate that faculty, 
either through inappreciation of it, 
through business necessities, or inability 
to exercise it, if, perchance, it is not 


and in our country houses is simplicity. 
‘The artistic in architecture is not synony- 
mous with multiplicity of ornament, 
with an overburdening with “ art,’’ spelled 
with a very large A and put in quotation 
marks, nor with endless variety. Com- 
position and arrangement and feeling will 
accomplish more and with less apparent 
effort and with more permanent results 
than the most prodigal display. A strik- 
ing characteristic of much of modern 
building is its lack of permanency. No 
building grows old so soon as a new 
building ; like the small boy of the pres- 
ent generation, it becomes old and faded 
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out before its elders show sign of in- 
creasing years. Our buildings are apt 
to be designed in the fashion of the 
hour, in accordance with the taste of 
the day or under the inspiration of the 
latest fad. Architecture for architecture 
is a cry the meaning of which is only 
now becoming understood. Already con- 
siderable advance has been made in this 
respect, and in no department of build- 
ing is it more noticeable than in the 
dwelling-house. If our houses are less 
‘* pretty,’’ as is frequently the case, they 
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groups of buildings much progress has 
been made, and an architect who has in 
the dwelling given evidence of artistic 
ability is quite likely never to fall back 
into an inartistic mood when undertak- 
ing other problems. ‘The artistic dwelling 
points the way for similar improvement in 
other fields. A movement so widespread 
as to include the country house and the 
town mansion, the church, the commer- 
cial office building, and even the storage 
warehouse, the railroad station and other 
utilitarian structures, is not to be de- 


HOUSE OF E, F,. WOODWORTH, CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 
LORING AND PHIPPS, ARCHITECTS. 


are more artistic. The difference is a 
great one, and exactly expresses the re- 
lationship between amateurism and _ ar- 
tistic perception. 

The dwelling-house, and more es- 
pecially the country dwelling, is the form 
of building in which American architec- 
ture has made its most pronounced 
artistic success. Its progress here has 
been real and marked, and its future 
development must be watched with the 
greatest interest. There is a freedom 
from restraint in designing a country 
house that admirably falls in with the 
beauty of its situation. Artistically, it is 
the greatest distinction American archi- 
tects have achieved, that they have so 
admirably solved this one _ problem. 


There is still much to be done before the 
penetrated to 
In many other 


same quality will have 
other fields of labor. 


spised. Rather there is lasting hope in 
it for what is to come, and it may not be 
too sanguine to hope that we already 
stand upon the dawn of the day when 
the artistic architect and artistic archi- 
tecture shall dominate the buildings of 
our land and time as once they dominated 
those of past times. It will not be for 
the same reason nor in the same manner 
as in the past, nor will they do their work 
with the same forms nor apply them in the 
same way; but they will modify them in 
compliance with the conditions of Ameri- 
can life and work, and thus accomplish, 
with the aid of the spirit already astir 
among us, all that the most artistic archi- 
tecture of any epoch accomplished. The 
movement, which has long since passed 
the earlier stages in the dwelling-house, 
must before long spread to every phase 
of building. 
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IN THE PULLMAN CAR. 


By E. W. Sanborn. 


HE framers of our government 
guarded with jealous care against 
insidious foes. ‘They planned a 

check and balance for every place of 
power of which they knew or could con- 
ceive. They sought especially to abolish 
every royal function; but they had no 
knowledge of the railroad or the railroad 
king. Much less could they imagine 
palaces rolling through the land on 
wheels, or the potentate who reigns 
within. Our system, with its scattered 
freeholders, was at first a true democracy. 
With the changes of modern life people 
moved to the cities. They began to 
leave the home, the unit and basis of 
free institutions, and crowded into hotels. 
Here they are dependents of an oligarchy, 
the “genial proprietor,” the “ gentle- 
manly clerk,” the head-waiter and the 
chef. As our bounds extended, railway 
travel became a part of life, requiring its 
regular incidents of bed and board. So 
our hotel was placed on trucks and called 
the palace car. Here the dependence 
is complete, and power is centred in a 
monarch. For air, food, warmth and 
sleep we are at the mercy of the porter ; 
and what is life without meat, or liberty 
without sleep, or the pursuit of happiness 
without breath ? 

I was reminded of these truisms while 
leaving New Orleans after the Mardi 
Gras. There were twenty crowded 
coaches, more or less, with the dining- 
car loosely attached at the farther end. 
There was also a driving rain ; and as most 
of us were already hoarse with sub-tropic 
laryngitis, supper was to be served in 
our own car. After an appetizing delay, 
while the regular dinner was in progress, 
our porter appeared with a bill of fare. 
I looked over the card, and gave him 
an order, ending with Roquefort cheese. 
He listened with care, and seemed to be 
mentally checking off the items. But 
the mental process was an optical illusion. 
It was only in his power to recall the 
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last words in a mangled form. He was 
absent half an hour, and came back to 
report that there was no “ Great-cart 
cheese.” I explained that Great-cart 
cheese had not figured in the order, 
which I repeated, weeding out minor 
items and remarking at the end that he 
need not bring any Roquefort cheese. 
He hurried out cheerfully, was gone but 
little over an hour, and returned to say, 
with real regret, that there was no use, 
there was no Great-cart cheese on board. 
I cried that I wanted food, food, meat, 
bread, anything; and I gasped out an 
imprecation on Great-cart cheese. He 
was much affected, and rushed out of the 
car. Late at night he limped back, with 
his coat torn and the gratifying news that 
they swore to throw him off the train if 
he showed himself again. 

Early in the evening I had noticed a 
benevolent, elderly lady across the way, 
taking her supper froma hamper. There 
was now reached out from between the 
curtains a frilled hand with a drumstick 
and a pickle balanced on a sandwich. 
In trying to swallow these, after sputter- 
ing out some sort of thanks, the porter 
was forgotten. Toward morning, aroused 
by voices, I found that he was talking 
earnestly with the conductor, — that is 
the comfortable time chosen for conver- 
sation in the sleeping-car,— and from 
what could be heard it was clear that he 
was still exercised on the subject of 
Great-cart cheese. 

As to our breathing privileges, the por- 
ter’s power is not so obvious; for it is 
a feature of the palace car that the win- 
dows can often be opened. But the blast 
from a window rushes by without re- 
freshing us, and wreaks itself on some 
shawled and shivering invalid. So it is 
that we breathe through those little grat- 
ings up in the ventilating shaft. These 
are under the dominion of the porter, 
who goes about with his sceptre, open- 
ing or closing (generally closing) at the 
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varied entreaties of the passengers. The 
cars are well fitted for the transpor- 
tation of climate. Great lumps of the 
weather of Omaha, carelessly swept into 
the lee of the buffet, often make the 
round trip between that place and San 
Francisco. I have felt at times some- 
thing sticking crosswise in the throat 
which suggested the air of Pullman, IlIli- 
nois, or its suburb, Chicago. 

Of the true office of a sleeping-car 
—the phrenological development of the 
patient— we can never be long unmind- 
ful. I have counted a dozen contusions 
caused by bumping the head against the 
overhanging berth. The only way to 
avoid this sort of injury is to wear a 
high hat. A silk hat is not a comfort 
in travel, and it is apt to be telescoped 
in rising suddenly ; but it can be blocked 
at less expense than the human skull. 
I have seen a tall, dignified old gentle- 
man, a judge of the Supreme Court of an 
eastern state, jump from his seat as nim- 
bly as a schoolboy to greet an approach- 
ing lady, and have his silk hat jammed 
plumb down on his shoulders. We felt it 
a loss to be unable to study the play of 
his features and to judge from the move- 
ments of his mouth of the’ range of his 
vocabulary ; but when he had freed him- 
self from the hat, his face beamed pleas- 
antly, and he made a courtly remark 
about the stunning effect of the lady’s 
presence. 

Sleep upon the rail has been the sub- 
ject of much invidious comment; but it 
is something of which few of us ever 
have enough. We seldom give it thought 
until the porter is making up a berth 
for somebody else. Then all are con- 
scious of needing rest at once. ‘The 
porter gives his promise to everybody’s 
“Make up my berth next;” and when 
our turn comes, he pushes by with ma- 
jestic stride to prepare a section at the 
other end of the car. With sleepy im- 
patience we watched that familiar, de- 
liberate process which never loses, in 
spite of itself, a certain charm — the 
black porter in his white jacket letting 
down the adjoining berth, taking out the 
shiny partition and sliding it into place, 
pushing the lower seats together, exhum- 
ing the sheets and pillows from _ the 


crypts, letting down the “ upper,’ reach- 
ing for the mattress and blankets. O 
that some one would remind the man- 
agers of sleeping-cars of the inevitable 
succession of the seasons, and inquire 
whether it would not be feasible to have 
semi-annual blankets, so that we need not 
swelter on Independence Night under 
the same superstructure beneath which 
we shiver at Christmas! The porter 
spreads the sheets with a sharp flip, and, 
leaning out of sight, slowly smooths 
them. He takes the blanket by its mid- 
dle fold, reaches in again and tucks it 
down. He holds the pillow under his 
chin, slips on its case and carelessly 
tosses it into place. He hangs the cur- 
tains on their hooks, buttons them to- 
gether, and passes to another section, 
and so to another, until all the passengers 
are duly filed in their respective pigeon- 
holes. 

The noise and shock on the sleeper 
are constant ; but the really wakeful time 
is when the train stops at a large station. 
The nerves and muscles have been adapt- 
ing themselves to the swing and rattle 
of the car, and you wake to the sudden 
stillness in an uncanny daze. Everything 
is a helpless blank. You clutch at ran- 
dom into the depths of memory for a 
clew to time and place. You are dimly 
conscious of the low roof overhead. 
For a moment you are in a little bed up 
under the eaves of the old farmhouse. 
Two or three breaths of the close air, 
and the mind takes another skip — to the 
long illness with the “ grip.” ‘To soothe 
the dry throat, you lean over for the 
black medicine. The head bangs against 
the side of the car, — and you are again 
your Own contemporary. 

There is a distant and muffled talking 
outside. You hear the slow panting of 
the engine. You mow a swath in the 
moisture and dust of the pane, and gaze 
out. If on the way from New York to 
Boston, the station is Worcester where 
everybody wakes up. It is always Wor- 
cester, — but we always know it is Hart- 
ford. You grope around for your watch, 
which was carelessly put under the pil- 
low, instead of under the mattress. A 
sinister-looking man from the upper 
berth got out a long way back, — and 
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your watch, you say to yourself, probably 
got out with him. No— you find it, — 
and discover that you had forgotten to 
wind it up. An _ endless, inexcusable 
freight train rumbles by. You hear the 
bellowing of the cattle, and think how 
quiet they would be if they could see 
you here, packed in your sarcophagus. 
Then comes dead silence. You begin to 
hear some one in the car talking with 
querulous persistence, and a gruff voice 
in brief response. Now the train softly 
starts. The soundsas the wheels cross the 
joints of rails are far apart at first and dis- 
tinct. As each truck of a palace car has 
three wheels on a side, we ride to polka 
time instead of galop measure as in the 
common coach. As the speed increases, 
the sounds, “ klunk-ker-klunk,”’ are nearer 
together and more sharp and nervous. 
Soon the measure loses one of its beats 
and then another, and on straight-away 
stretches, where the train skims over the 
track, the passing of the rails is marked 
only by light clicks, which follow in 
quick succession, and you sink again into 
the comatose exhaustion which is the 
sleep of the sleeping-car. Next, the por- 
ter shakes your shoulder to say that this 
is Boston and in ten minutes the train 
will be run back to another yard two 
miles from all things. 

This familiar trip is level and common- 
place, and the thoughts of the sleeping- 
berth are hazy. How different is a wild 
route like the Baltimore and Ohio! 
Winding and doubling about the green 
Alleghanies in an upper berth, everything 
fixes the thoughts upon the immediate 
future — the demoniac speed around the 
sharp curves, the ringing screech of the 
wheels as their flanges grind against the 
rails, the lists and lurches and creaks 
and groans, the sudden jerks and shocks, 
the frightful sounds in tearing by a town. 
With broad fields on either side, one fails 
to note the rate of speed; but through a 
village there come the shrill, startling 
rush past buildings close at hand, the 
clanging alarm of the bell, the sharp 
shrieks of the engine, the petulant 
scream when the train treads on the 
toes of a switch, the reckless jolting 
over a network of sidings and crossings. 
The houses— things of repose and 


stability — whirl by close to our ears, 
with- inarticulate cries of fright. Gradu- 
ally these sounds become less frequent, 
and then cease altogether, and we have 
only the confused rattle of the train in 
the open country. Near the steep crest 
of the range we take another engine to 
push the long train from below. We can 
hear the two conferring over our restless 
heads — the short anxious inquiry up in 
front, and the deep encouraging answer 
from down the slope. Now and then the 
forward engine gives half a dozen quick 
gasps, as if afraid of losing its breath. 
Toward the divide the locomotives 
breathe together, settled down to their 
hard work. 

At the summit the second engine drops 
away. The train moves light and 
faster, and we are soon whirling down the 
winding grade. The car reels and rocks 
like a ship at sea. Of a sudden comes 
a shaking up as on a corduroy road. It 
means that the wheels are on the ties 
and another second will plunge us over 
the bank. ‘The jolting ceases. The only 
thought is whether we have dived out 
into a ravine or have taken a header from 
a bridge. We struggle up with heart 
wildly beating, and start to crawl through 
one of the ventilators at the top of the 
car. We see the porter blacking boots 
with unconcern, and so modify our plans, 
at the same time making up our mind to 
return by slow freight. In such a crisis 
there is always some remorseful experience 
to flash its image on the mind. I think 
generally of an occurrence in a church 
many years ago. Sitting with bowed head 
in a pew to which I had been ushered, I saw 
a silver “‘ quarter”’ on the floor, and unob- 
trusively picked it up. A collection was 
already announced for ministerial relief. 
The offerings were taken in a deep 
opaque bag with a long handle. In 
feverish haste I made change for the 
quarter, and dropped into the bag, with 
all possible clatter, five pennies, reserv- 
ing the balance toward another fund in 
which I was then interested, for the pur- 
chase of a pickerel pole. The amount 
involved was trifling; but the circum- 
stances of the affair— taking place in 
a church, and I the guest of a confid- 
ing stranger — the worth of the cause 
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appealing to me —all tend to bring it 
to the surface when the conscience is 
jolted into action. 

The palace car has yet another mood, — 
when it has slain the past and has bound 
its victims to the stake of the present, 
and lies in wait to assassinate the future. 
In tracing the devious paths of summer 
travel, it adapts itself to the leisurely 
habits of little country branches. When 
you hurry home in response to a telegram 
that the hands in your factory are ona 
strike, the train stops and stays at North 
Buttermilk. Everything before North 
Buttermilk is effaced. Between it and 
all which would come after in natural 
order a great gulf is fixed. Several 
ladies are going home. ‘The _ other 
boarders are down to see them off. There 
* is, as you note with surprise, a man in 
the party. He is aged and infirm, but 
has not lost the fire of youth. With old- 
time courtesy he insists on seeing the 
ladies to their seats, tottering in with 
their bags and bundles. They urge him 
to hurry out, but he has entered on cer- 
tain courtly messages and will not be shut 
off. Even when the train moves, he 
starts with attempted indifference, turn- 
ing back and trying to finish histalk. At 
last he pushes in anxious haste to the 
door. ‘The ladies crane their heads out 
with worried exclamations. Strangers 
rush to the windows. The old gentle- 
man strikes the platform with a mild 
shaking up, and recovers in time to wave 
a triumphant adieu. The train runs on 
beyond a switch, pauses reflectively, 
wheezes back, and makes arrangements 
to take the greater part of a freight train 
from a siding. While the arrangements 
are in progress, the friends who came to 
speed the parting guests gather again 
about the windows with assumed gayety. 
All the good-byes have been said and 
parting messages delivered. There are 
long and uneasy pauses. At length the 
train really starts, with gay puffings and 
brisk ringing of the bell. 


“Now we’re off. Good by! Don't 
forget.” 
“Good by! God bless you!”’ 


With wavering gait out they go beyond 
the switch. Then they back down on 
another siding, leave the freight cars, 
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puff out again and back to the first siding 
to take on two cattle-cars and a caboose. 

There is one person less at ease than 
the friends who are parting in this cumu- 
lative fashion. That is a man who learned 
beforehand that we were going to stop 
fifteen minutes at North Buttermilk. 
While the train is backing and filling and 
bumping and thumping, he is exercising 
before the gentlemen’s looking-glass, try- 
ing to shave. 

Nowadays the palace car goes every- 
where. You may find it waiting in aris- 
tocratic repose in a rough mining camp 
at the head of a wild canyon. You may 
see it in piny woods down south, creep- 
ing over some rickety trestle built years 
ago for light, low-ceiled, small-windowed 
cars and funny little engines with big 
smoke-stacks. You may climb up the 
“ North Carliny”’ mountains, stopping for 
breath at stations with long lines of 
gaping mountaineers, every one with both 
hands, and nothing else, in his pockets ; 
passing narrow cabins with tall outdoor 
chimneys. Perhaps it may be after one 
of the unusual snow-storms so usual down 
there, and every bough and twig of the 
forests, far down the deep, winding val- 
leys, and far up the steep ravines, glitters 
white with dainty frost-work as you look 
on them from the palace car. 

From the toy snow of Carolina hills 
you may ride to Dakota plains, where, 
for once, a little outer air gets into the 
car, as the mercury drops from the figure 
which means nothing down to figures 
which mean a great deal ; when the polar 
blast hurls the fine, fierce snow in blind- . 
ing masses straight against the train, and 
you feel it halt and reel, till at every 
drift its progress is more slow and 
labored, and passengers gather in anx- 
ious groups. 

As for him who would see summer and 
winter, cosmos and chaos, side by side, 
in one quarter-section, let him come 
from California in June by the Central 
Pacific. To climb the western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada is to be taken blind- 
fold from commonplace levels to strange 
heights. Toward the divide twenty 
miles of snow-sheds, like a close tunnel, 
cut off the outlook — only now and then 
a glimpse between the narrow spaces of 
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the wall of planks to assure the traveller 
that the scenery is what it is cracked up 
to be. In the pass crossing the broad, 
broken summit, the train makes a stop, 
where a gap in the snow-sheds allows an 
open view. How blessed to step out and 
feel the tingle of the mountain breath, 
and see what it is to which we have 
been lifted a mile and a half into the 
sky! ‘Towering away north and south 
are gray, gloomy domes of ancient gran- 
ite — the spine of the Sierras, the ex- 
posed vertebr, bleached and petrified, 
of a forgotten world. Up their scarred 
sides are deep ridges of icy snow. Be- 
tween the peaks are sunny, sheltered 
valleys. From the car window stretches 
away a fresh, green meadow, bright with 
life — the busy, bowed heads of feeding 
cattle, the hop and twitter of birds, and 
the hum of insects. At the other side, 
not far away from a long bank of sullen 
snow, rises, sharp and bleak and awful, 
the beetling pile of rock. 

The palace car appreciates the varied 
scenery sweeping by its windows, and 
would not have it slighted. There is no 
danger of sleeping over. It is the por- 
ter’s rule to finish early the duties of the 
morning ; and a berth which wears into 
the day the drawn curtains of the night 
soon becomes conspicuous, suggesting 
illness, — presumably of a _ contagious 
type. 

The upper berth in the sleeping-car 
has one advantage. A person whose 
centre of gravity is not too far forward 
can sit on the edge of the berth and lace 
up his shoes without being trodden on by 
the procession of passers-by. It is no 
light matter to be seated on the lower 
berth, distracted by a cramp in the toes, 
at the moment when the stout and near- 
sighted lady who occupied the berth 
above is in the act of making her de- 
scent. 

We are indebted to the ladies for a 
valuable plan of supplementing the ac- 
commodations of the berths. You have 
noticed a vast, tent-like obstruction 
formed by closed curtains bulging clear 
across the aisle. A lady is dressing in the 
passageway under cover of the curtains. 
The duration of the blockade will depend 
on the number of the small buttons 


which her maid is engaged in adjusting at 
the back of the gown. In sharing the 
use of public conveniences, the altruism 
of “horrid men’’ for once stands out in 
conspicuous relief. ‘The need for re- 
specting the rights of others in the 
orderly despatch of business develops in 
most men a mechanical consideration of 
their fellows. But see the woman who is 
first to get possession of the lavatory at 
the women’s end of thecar. She hastens 
thither with a full change of raiment, 
manicure set, bath towel, perfumery, bay 
rum, bandoline, powder puff, fancy work, 
poodle, confectionery, novel, light lunch, 
and game of solitaire. While a dozen 
other women shiver in dishevelled dis- 
tress, she proceeds, with unconscious 
serenity and gentle dignity, to give a 
careful shampoo to herself and poodle. 

As the time comes for leaving the 
domain of the porter, he performs another 
rite symbolic of his control of our per- 
sons. He appears with his whisk broom. 
It is all right that he should take our 
outer wraps to the buffet and dust them 
there, for we are no longer dependent on 
the buffet; and one can bear a gentle 
brushing at any time and place. But the 
exhausted traveller shrinks from being 
raked and battered with a besom of 
bristles, when he knows that he must 
submit to the same indignity on reach- 
ing his hotel, and again when he is 
shown his room, and once more when he 
has had his shave, and anew when his 
boots are blacked,—the act in each 
case performed with an intensity meant 
to impress upon him the fact that the 
actors are not adequately paid by their 
responsible employers. 

The doings of porters, however, — who 
for the most part have good intentions, — 
are seldom so trying as those of the 
being who haunts the train under the 
misleading guise of “newsboy.” It is 
sad to see a substantial citizen painfully 
holding his knee in a constrained posi- 
tion to keep a grimy package of fossil 
caramels from dropping to the floor, or 
stooping conscientiously to pick it up. 
You shake your head at this dispenser of 
drugs; you tell him you will none of 
his stuff. It matters not; his system of 
accounts requires that he make every 
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passenger a depositary of his abomina- 
tions, and with haughty unconcern he 
plunges them into your lap. 

Out in the open air, we look back on 
the palace car with calm retrospection. 
We admire those perfected, vestibuled 
trains, with their roomy, well-appointed 
staterooms, dining-cars and _ reading- 
rooms, and we hope their essential fea- 
tures will come into common use and be 
‘within the reach of common people. But 
we wish that the architect of the original 
model had given less attention to heavy, 


protuberant mouldings and polished, fu- 
nereal panels, and more attention to 
holes, — holes through which to siphon 
out carbonic acid gas or to dilute the 
same with air; we believe this would 
diminish blood poisoning and all pulmo- 
nary disorders. We believe that if less 
expense were lavished on bevelled mirrors 
and germ-generating carpets and irritat- 
ing chunks of onyx, the cars would have 
no less of light and grace and comfort, 
and the porter might have more legiti- 
mate pay. 
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By Mary Barrows. 


ent day was but a foolish sound 

in the ears of wisdom. . . yeta 
trowl, written by a tosspot several hun- 
dred years since was a matter worthy of 
the gravest research, and enough to set 
whole colleges by the ears. Nor is it 
such exquisite authors as Moore that are 
doomed to consume the oil of future an- 
tiquaries. Many a poor scribbler who is 
now apparently sent to oblivion by pastry 
cooks and cheesemongers, will rise again 
in fragments and flourish in learned im- 
mortality.” 

So wrote Washington Irving in “ Brace- 
bridge Hall.” While it is true that the 
average New Englander is quite willing 
to leave to the colleges the researches 
concerning the songs of his ancestors, 
still there is hardly a person of New 
England parentage who has not stored 
in the dark corners of his mind some 
fragments of songs heard in days long 
gone by. Some chance allusion starts 
the train of reminiscences, and we are 
back in childhood, in the kitchen, per- 
haps, and we hear again the snatches of 
song from the busy mother, or on the 
grandfather’s knee as, singing with more 
spirit than expression, he trots the ea- 
gerly listening child to some martial air. 
There is an almost endless variety of 
these pictures, and they follow closely 
on the memories of tales that were told 


TT ent da a jovial song of ‘the pres- 


us. I remember so well one particular 
ache that came to my youthful breast on 
hearing — 


* Where are you going, young pig, young pig? 
I’m going to the butcher’s, I’ve grown so big;” 


and the same thrill of misery was repro- 
duced later when my mother sang of the 
“ watcher’? whose night was long and 
fearful. ‘Too proud to show my deep 
emotion, I would crawl away to some 
sheltered spot, and on the shoulders of 
my faithful cat drop large tears at the in- 
evitable woes of life. 

In those days we did not often ques- 
tion the style or sentiment of the song. 
If it was a bit out of character with pa- 
rental dignity or with the standard of 
morals to which we were amenable, we 
were told that it was something heard 
from some great uncle or aunt whose 
name always carried with it a mysterious 
suggestion of wicked worldliness. And 
sO as we grew older we learned something 
of our (presumably) more Puritanic an- 
cestors, which we had hardly imagined 
possible. I often think of the poor fly 
in amber. He little thought that his 
momentary indiscretion would bring him 
into the clutches of the person who 
points a moral at evetybody. But there 
he is. The amber dropped away into 
darkness for a time, but the ruthless hand 
found it and bore it to the light. And so 
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it is with these old ballads which are 
handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, a witness to the humor or senti- 
mental tendencies of the singer as well 
as of the author. Never should we have 
thought from the daguerreotypes of our 
ancestors that behind those prim and 
stern masks of faces was concealed a 
spirit which enjoyed “ Bonny Hodge” or 
“The Presbyterian Cat.” 

From the nature of the case, any one’s 
contribution to the general collection of 
such songs must be heterogeneous. The 
immortality into which the accompanying 
ditties have come is anything but learned, 
the writer’s object being not to give a 
historical disquisition on old ballads, but 
to present a few songs which are some- 
what rare. One was made popular by 
the Hutchinson Family; another carries 
with it a breath from the furrows of 
merrie old England; and the rest come 
somewhere between in time and location. 
The first is called “ A Trip to Cape Ann,” 
and appeals especially to a child, it is so 
grotesque, — a kind of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde in its transformations, 


“So we hunted and we hallooed, 
And the first thing we did find 
Was a barn in the meadow, 
And that we left behind. 
Look a’ there, look a’ there, 
Look a’ there, boys, look ye there. 


* One said it was a barn; 
The other said * Nay;’ 
He said it was a meeting-house 
With the steeple blown away. 
Look a’ there, etc. 


“So we hunted and we hallooed, 
And the next thing we did tind 
Was a frog in the mill pond, 
And that we left behind. 
Look a’ there, etc. 


“One said it was a frog; 
The other said ‘* Nay;’ 
He said it was a canary bird 
With the feathers washed away. 
Look a’ there, etc. 


“ So we hunted and we hallooed, 
And the next thing we did find 
Was the lighthouse at Cape Ann, 
And that we left behind. 
Look a’ there, etc. 


“ One said it was a lighthouse; 
The other said ‘ Nay;’ 
He said it was a sugar loaf 
With the paper blown away. 
Look a’ there, etc. 
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“So we hunted and we hallooed, 
And the next thing we did find 
Was the moon in her element, 
And that we left behind. 
Look a’ there, etc. 


“One said it was the moon; 
The other said ‘ Nay;’ 
He said it was a Yankee cheese 
With one half cut away. 
Look a’ there, etc. 


“So we hunted and we hallooed, 
And the last thing we did find 
Was an owl in the ivy-bush, 
And that we left behind. 
Look a’ there, etc. 


“One said it was an owl; 
The other said ‘ Nay;’ 
He said it was the Evil One, 
So we all three ran away. 
Look a’ there,” etc. 


The last stanza- had a fearful charm in 
my early days. 

A song associated with this, doubtless 
because of the owl’s prominence, was one 
which can be found in that rare old book, 
“The Masonic Minstrel.” * ‘To-day it 
would be called a nonsense song ; but to 
some convivial Mason it may have held 
a deeper meaning concerning nocturnal 
orgies. 


“ Of all the brave birds that ever I see, 
The owl is the fairest in her degree; 
For all day long she sits in her tree, 
And when night comes, away flies she. 
Te-whit, te-whoo, to whom drink’st thou ? 
Sir knave, to thee. 


“ This song is well sung, I make you a vow, 
And he is a knave who drinketh now. 
Nose, nose, nose, nose, 

And who gave thee such a jolly red nose? 
Cinnamon and ginger, nutmeg and cloves 
And they gave me this jolly red nose.” 


Can it be that my stately-looking 
grandmother once sang this defiant bit of 


coquetry ? — 
“Tam a young maiden forsaken, 

But I’ve a contented mind; 

I am a young maiden forsaken, 
But I may find another as kind. 

I may find another as kind, sir, 
For this I’d have you to know, 

I never was so unprovided for 
But I'd two or three strings to my bow, 


* Another of the songs, ‘‘ By the side of a murmuring 
stream,” should be credited to the same souree, but never 
having seen the book, the verbal accuracy of the quotations 
cannot be vouched for by the writer of the article. The 
airs given further on have never before been written out, so 
far as I can learn, and as the work has been done by one 
unfamiliar with such matters, it should not be judged too 
critically from a musical standpoint, 


— 
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“[ do not say but I loved him, 

But I never was so blind 

As to think that he had not an equal 
Among the rest of mankind; 

Among the rest of mankind, sir, 
For this I’ have you to know, 

I never was so unprovided for 
But I’d two or three strings to my bow. 


“TI do not say but he had once 

The greater share of my heart, 

And if he’d been true-hearted 
I never intended to part. 

But since he’s altered his mind of late, 
Why then, I say, let him go, 

For ] never was so unprovided for 
But I’d two or three strings to my bow. 


“ Young maidens of every station, 

Oh, be of a contented mind. 

Remember that men are deceitful 
And wavering as the wind. 

Every face creates a new fancy — 
Ah, this by sad experience I know. 

To live happy and free take pattern by me, 
And have two or three strings to your 

bow.” 


Next comes a mild forerunner of the 
cumulative song with its enumeration of 
detail in which the youth of to-day de- 


Another of much the same type is an 
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lights, and from which we all have suf- 
fered so much. 


“ By the side of a murmuring stream, 
As an elderly gentleman sat, 
On the top of his head was a wig, 
On the top of his wig was a hat. 


“The wind it blew high and blew strong, 
As this elderly gentleman sat, 
And it bore from his head in a trice 
And plunged in the river his hat. 


“The gentleman then took his cane, 
Which lay by his side’as he sat, 
And he lost in the river his wig 
In attempting to get out his hat. 


“ His breast it grew cold with despair, 
And full in his eye madness sat, 
And he flung in the river his cane 
To swim with his wig and his hat. 


“ Cool reflection at length came across, 
As this elderly gentleman sat, 
And he thought he would follow the stream 
In search of his wig, cane and hat. 


“ His head being thicker than common, 
Overbalanced the rest of his fat, 
And in plumped this son of a woman 

To follow his wig, cane and hat.” 


old drinking and card song. Sixty years 


ago a little girl in whose family cards were anathema heard it sung, and she 
carried it in her memory for years before she knew what the allusions meant— a 
proof of the fascination for children of the songs of their elders. 


“ The Jack will take the ten, and the ten will take 

the nine; 

So we are all good company in drinking of good 
wine. 

So here’s to you, Tom Brown, here’s to you, my 
jovial soul; 

Here’s to you with all my heart, and with you I'll 
drink a quart; 

And with you I'll spend a penny or two before 
that we do part. 

So here’s to you, Tom Brown, here’s to you, my 
jovial soul. 


“The nine will take the eight, and the eight will 
take the seven; 
So we are all good company, we’ll drink until 
eleven, etc. 


“The seven will take the six, and the six will take 
the five; 


So we are all good company, we'll drink while 
we’re alive, etc. 


“The five will take the four, and the four will take 
the trey; 
So we are all good company, we'll drink till 
break of day, etc. 


“The deuce will take the ace, and the ace will 

take them all; 

So we are all good company, we’ll drink until 
next fall. 

So here’s to you, Tom Brown, here’s to you, my 
jovial soul; 

Here’s to you with all my heart, and with you 
I'll drink a quart; 

And with you I’ll spenda penny or two before 
that we do part. 

So here’s to you, Tom Brown, here’s to you, my 
jovial soul.” 


| 
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A true gem is “ The Presbyterian Cat,” written at a time when the blue laws 
brought the denomination named into high disfavor with the worldly. ‘The dirge- 
like music always gave a shock to youthful sensibilities, and the grewsome tragedy 
concealed any confusion of the deacon and the cat as hanging on the apple tree. 
For years the satire of the piece was lost in sympathy for the cat. 


“There was a Presbyterian cat, 
As I have heard them say; 
She caught a mouse about the house, 
All on the Sabbath day; 
All on the Sabbath day 
She caught a mouse about the house, — 
All on the Sabbath day. 


“* Now, puss, you naughty trollope, 
How can you treat us so? 
Do you intend that wife and I 
Shall to destruction go? 


** * Now since it is the Sabbath morn, 
“ One day you shall remain; 


But when next Monday morning comes, 
You certain shall be slain.’ 


“So when next Monday morning came, 
Poor pussy she was slain; 
And hanging on an apple tree, 
The deacon sot the Psalm. 


“ Now all you wicked hunting crew, 
Lament poor pussy’s fate; 
Repent of all your evil deeds 
Afore it is too late.” 


Last and perhaps best is “The Ballad of Bonny Hodge.” It anticipates Stock- 
ton’s lady-or-tiger methods, and leaves us to this day dependent on our faith in 
the universality of human characteristics for an assurance of Bonny Hodge’s course 


of action. 


* As Doll sat a-milking her cow, 
Bonny Hodge he by chance came that way; 
He left both his cart and his plow, 
Her beauty so led him astray. 
With rapture he leaped o’er the stile, 
And said he never saw a maid so pretty, very 
pretty. 
‘I must kiss you,’ he said with a smile. 
But the nymph she replied, ‘I won’t let you, 
I won’t let you, I won’t let you,’ 
But the nymph she replied, ‘I won't let you.’ 


“The swain then replied with a frown, 
* What harm is in kissing, I pray? 
If vou search the wide world all around, 
You find it is done night and day. 


The monarch who sits on his throne, 
He kisses his queen all so pretty, very pretty.’ 
‘ That is true,’ Doll replied, ‘ I own.’ 
‘Then why did you say, “I won’t let you,” 
etc. 
Then why did you say, “ I won't let you” ?’ 


“ The cow then perceived in a trice 
That Doll had neglected her call; 
And thinking ’twas Cupid’s advice, 
Kicked over milk-pail, Doll, stool and all. 
‘If these be your tricks,’ then cried Hodge, 
‘I'll away to my Betty, bonny Betty.’ 
‘ Curse the cow,’ Doll replied ina rage, 
‘Come back, Bonny Hodge, and I'll let 


vou,’” etc. 
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By Frances M. Abbott. 


ay ONCORD is the ancient 

Penacook. ‘The ori- 
ginal occupants of the 
soil were the Penna- 
kook or Penacook 
Indians. From this 
tribe the plantation 
took its first name. 

Penacook means “he 
crooked piace, the name suggested by 
the many twists and turns with which 
the Merrimack enfolds the fertile inter- 
vales at this point. The old Indian word 
is now limited to two places in town, 
Ward 1, a thriving suburb about five 
miles north of the city proper, and the 
beautiful lake back of Rattlesnake or 
Granite Hill, from which the city takes 
its water supply. 

The traces of occupation by the 
Indians have nearly all vanished from 
Concord, and there are but two memo- 
rials of them which would be noticed by 
a stranger. One is the stone statue com- 
memorating Mrs. Dustin’s famous exploit 
in 1697, and the other is the plain 
granite shaft which marks the scene of 
the Bradley Massacre in 1746. Dustin’s 
‘Island is situated at the junction of the 
Contoocook and Merrimack Rivers, near 


the village of Penacook, in the north part 


of Concord. 

Every schoolboy has heard of the raid 
on Haverhill, Massachusetts, by the In- 
dians March 15, 1697,— how Mr. Dustin 
fled to save the seven eldest children, 
how the house was burned, the week-old 
baby killed before its mother’s eyes, and 
Mrs. Dustin and her nurse, Mary Neff, 
were taken captive and forced to march 


on foot a hundred miles through the. 


winter wilderness till they reached Pena- 
cook. The party encamped for several 
days at Dustin’s Island, as we call it now. 
In the middle of the night Mrs. Dustin 
arose, and with the help of Mary Neff 
and Samuel Lannardson, a captive boy 
from Worcester, Massachusetts, scalped 
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ten Indians. ‘They then made their way 
back by canoe down the river to Haver- 
hill. On April 21 Mrs. Dustin appeared 
before the General Court of Massachusetts 
with her scalps, her tomahawks and the 
Indians’ gun, and received a reward of 
fifty pounds. Her fame spread through- 
out the colonies, and the governor of 
Maryland sent her a present. Some 
years ago a stone statue of Mrs. Dustin 
was erected onthe island. ‘The sculpture 
is as bad as any in the large cities. 

The Bradley Massacre, August 11, 
1746, is more directly connected with 
the history of Concord. It occurred 
during the terrible French and Indian 
wars, and about twenty years after the 
settlement of the town. All the inhab- 
itants had betaken themselves to the 
seven garrison houses, 
come down from Canada and_ had 
ravaged Keene, Number Four (Charles- 
town) and other settlements in the state. 
The Concord massacre happened on 
Monday. It is said that the Indians 
were planning an attack on the Sabbath. 
‘They ambushed in an alder thicket near 
the log meeting-house, but when they 
saw the families walking into church, 
every man carrying his gun, they thought 
it prudent to withdraw. On Monday 


morning a party of men on horseback © 


started for Hopkinton to get their corn 
ground. When about a mile and a half 
west of Concord (on the present well- 
travelled road to S. Paul’s school) they 
were attacked by Indians hidden in the 
woods. Five of the eight men, Lieuten- 
ant Jonathan Bradley, Samuel Bradley, 
Obadiah Peters, John Bean and John 
Lufkin, were shot, stripped and horribly 
mutilated. It is supposed there were 
fifty or sixty Indians. Lieutenant Bradley 
first saw them ; he cried out, “ Lord, have 
mercy on me! Fight!” ‘There are 
many men now living whose grandfathers 
heard the alarm gun sound from Parson 
Walker’s wooden fort, and afterward saw 


The Indians had 
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the mangled bodies brought into town in 
an ox-cart. The monument was erected 
in 1837 by Hon. Richard Bradley, grand- 
son of Samuel Bradley. Richard’s son, 
Moses Hazen Bradley, now occupies the 
old homestead. 

It seems strange that the beautiful 
valley of the Merrimack did not earlier 
attract permanent settlers. ‘The south- 
eastern part of New Hampshire was for a 
long time under the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts, and from 1659 to 1714 various 
petitions were made by people from 
Newbury, Salem and Chelmsford for 
grants of land where Concord -now is; 
but “ Pennecooke ” was “soe furre re- 
mote ”’ that settlers did not dare to move 
there, and the grants were forfeited. 

On January 17, 1725-26 (the year 
then began in March), Massachusetts 
made a grant of the permanent township, 
seven miles square. Some of the condi- 
tions were that the land be allotted into 
one hundred and three equal shares ; 
that one hundred persons or families be 
admitted as proprietors (the remaining 
three lots were for the meeting-house, the 
first settled minister, and the “ use of the 
school forever’’) ; and that each settler 
pay five pounds, and build a good house 
for his family within three years. ‘The 
settlers were also to pay all expenses of 
cutting a road through the wilderness, 
and of laying out the lots by surveyors 
and chainmen. 

On February 2, 1725-26, the com- 
mittee of the General Court met at the 
house of Mr. Ebenezer Eastman in 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, for the purpose 
of admitting settlers. 

Meanwhile Governor John Wentworth 
had taken alarm. In a message to the 
General Assembly of New Hampshire, 
held at Portsmouth April 11, 1726, he 
says: “The Massachusetts are daily 
encroaching on us. A late instance we 
have in voting a Township should be 
erected and settled at Pennycook, which 
will certainly be in the very bowels of 
this Province, and which will take in the 
most valuable part of our Lands.” 

The governor did not intend to part 
with the “ bowels of this Province ”’ with- 
out a struggle ; and on May 20, 1727, a 
grant was made by New Hanipshire for 


the township of Bow, which covered like 
a blanket the greater part of Penacook, 
Suncook and a portion of Hopkinton. If 
the grantees of Bow had been as earnest 
to settle as were the proprietors of Pena- 
cook, there might have been war on the 
spot; as it was, long and vexatious com- 
plications ensued. 

Meanwhile, in 1733, Penacook planta- 
tion was changed by Massachusetts into 
an incorporated town known as Rumford, 
a name probably taken from some Eng- 
lish parish. In 1737 the king deter- 
mined the boundary line between the two 
states, so that Rumford became a part 
of New Hampshire. It was now a house 
divided against itself, for the township 
of Bow was chiefly owned by the civil 
authorities of New Hampshire. During 
the year 1774 the controversy was finally 
settled in favor of Rumford, but not until 
the Rev. Timothy Walker had made three 
journeys to England and, by means of 
his counsel, Sir William Murray, after- 
ward Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, had 
laid the matter before the king. The 
name Concord was given to the town in 
reference to the unity and harmony of 
action that had distinguished the inhabi- 
tants of Penacook or Rumford in the de- 
fence of their rights. 

The first settler of Concord is conceded 
to have been the proprietor, Ebenezer 
Eastman of Haverhill, Massachusetts, who 
brought his family here in 1727. Be- 
fore they left their Massachusetts homes 
the proprietors agreed to build a block 
house “ forty feet in length and twenty- 
five in breadth ’’ to serve as a garrison 
and a meeting-house. ‘This was put up 
in 1727; it had no windows, only port- 
holes. In 1736 Edward Abbott, was 
“impowred to repair & fit up the Seats 
in the Meeting House, and make a Door 
to the Pulpit, and put up the Windows,”’ 
It is doubtful if there were any pews 
unless constructed by individual owners. 

There were several ministers among the 
proprietors, though none of them became 
permanent settlers. The records show 
that two of these, Rev. Bezaleel Toppan 
and Rev. Enoch Coffin, both of Newbury, 
were employed to preach at the planta- 
tion. But the inhabitants of “ penny 
Cook ” soon resolved to have a permanent 
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minister, and on November 18, 1730, 
Rev. Timothy Walker of Woburn, Massa; 
chusetts, was ordained .and settled over 
church and town. 

We now come to the history of the 
Old North Church, which in some respects 
is without a parallel in the country. Dur- 
ing its existence of one hundred and 
sixty-five years it has had but five minis- 
ters, including the present pastor, Rev. 
F. D. Ayer, D. D. ‘There have been four 
houses of worship, the first being the log 
meeting-house, which was used for twenty- 
four years. The second church building, 
in which preaching was held for ninety 
years, is the one in which the historic 
events to be noted occurred. ‘This house 
was the scene of a notable episode in the 
birth of our nation, for here was held the 
convention which, on June 21, 1788, rati- 
fied the federal Constitution. The con- 
sent of nine states was needed, and as 
New Hampshire was the ninth state, her 
action on that day set the wheels of gov- 
ernment in motion. 

The Old North Church was the as- 
sembling place of the early state consti- 
tutional conventions and of the first 
legislature held in Concord. For nearly 
fifty years, beginning in 1784, when the 
venerable Meshech Weare was inaugu- 
rated President of the state, election 
sermons were preached here. Like all 
the old-time Puritan meeting-houses, this 
building was used for whatever civil or 
political gatherings involved the welfare 
of the people. A famous murder trial 
took place here in 1834; and in 1845 
there occurred here a memorable debate 
between John P. Hale, the first anti- 
slavery United States senator, and Gen- 
eral Franklin Pierce. 

This old meeting-house was built in 
1751. The timbers were of the best 
white oak,— and it is said that the 
*‘ raising” took three days. As originally 
built, the meeting-house was sixty feet 
long, forty-six feet wide, and two stories 
high. The seats were rough benches, 
arranged on either side of the broad 
aisle ; the men sat on one side, and the 
women on the other. After the Revolu- 
tionary War the meeting-house was en- 
larged and greatly improved, becoming a 
fine specimen of the church architecture 


of that period. A seven-angled projec- 
tion of thirty feet was built out on the 
south or front side ; east and west porches, 
a gallery and a steeple were added; and 
the inside was finished with square box 
pews, whose seats were hung on hinges. 
The people stood in prayer, and the seats 
used to fall with a clatter when the Amen 
came. There were fifty windows, each 
having forty panes of glass. The pulpit 
was twelve feet high, with the usual sound- 
ing-board overhead. In front was the 
deacons’ seat, and the seat for aged men, 
occupied by deaf patriarchs in woollen 
caps. ‘The singers’ seats were in the gal- 
lery, and there also was the “ nigger”’ 
pew. The church when finished was the 
largest in the state, and would seat twelve 
hundred people, eight hundred on the 
floor and four hundred in the gallery. 

In 1802 a bell was hung in the steeple. 
The bell was ordered to be rung three 
times on week days, at seven, twelve and 
nine o’clock, besides the usual ringing 
for the Sunday services. ‘The ringing of 
this bell and the care of the meeting- 
house were let out to the lowest bidder. 

The custom of drinking was universal 
in those days. Mr. Woodbridge Odlin, an 
authority on the subject, says that any 
person at that time “would as soon have 
thought of getting his hay-crop secured 
without the aid of scythes and rakes as 
without the aid of New England rum. 
Four glasses per day was considered mod- 
erate drinking, and from that an indefi- 
nite number was indulged in. I know of 
only one adult male in town but who 
drank more or less, and as it sickened 
him when he took rum into his stomach, 
he was excused by his fellow-citizens.”’ 

The horse-block beside the meeting- 
house is worthy of note. It was an un- 
usually large, symmetrical stone, nearly 
twenty-two feet in circumference, and 
was purchased, it is said, by the house- 
wives of the parish, each of whom con- 
tributed a pound of butter in payment. 
In the old days, when women rode to 
church on pillions, the horse-block was 
an important adjunct to the meeting- 
house.. The young people usually walked, 
and many of them went barefooted or with 
coarse shoes, carrying their stockings and 
their better shoes in their hands. There 
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was a pine tree near the Bradley man- 
sion and a willow tree on the shore of 
Horseshoe Pond, where the youths and 
maidens used to stop to change their 
footgear before going into meeting. 

As late as Dr. McFarland’s pastorate, 
in the first quarter of this century, there 
were no sidewalks in town, and it was 
the good doctor’s custom every year at 
the beginning of sleighing to-give out 
this notice from the pulpit: “ Persons 
who drive sleighs will please keep to the 
right and let those who are afoot have 
the middle of the road.” It was during 
Dr. McFarland's ministry, in the year 
1821, that the first heating apparatus, a 
box stove, was introduced into the old 
meeting-house. Many people objected 
to the innovation, preferring to freeze 
after the heroic manner of their ancestors. 

Many notable events have happened in 
the Old North Church, but the scene 
which I like best to picture to my mind 
occurred just before the battle of Ben- 
nington. It was in the memorable year 
1777. When the news of Burgoyne’s 
expedition reached New Hampshire, an 
extra session of the General Assembly 
was immediately called at Exeter. Colo- 
nel Gordon Hutchins was representative 
from Concord. General John Stark, like 
Achilles sulking in his tent, had retired to 
his farm in Derryfield, now Manchester, 
having taken affront because he had been 
superseded in the continental service. 
It was on this occasion that John Lang- 
don uttered those telling words : — 

“T have £3000 in money and fifty 
hogsheads of rum, and I will pawn my 
house and plate for all they are worth if 
General Stark will take command of. the 
New Hampshire troops to cut off Bur- 
goyne. If we gain our independence, | 


shall be repaid; if not, it matters not 


what becomes of my property.”’ 

I cannot do better than to give the 
rest in the words of Dr. Bouton’s “ History 
of Concord :”’ “ As soon as it was decided 
to raise volunteer companies and place 
them under command of General Stark, 
Colonel Hutchins mounted his horse, and, 
travelling all night with all possible haste, 
reached Concord on Sabbath afternoon. 
Dismounting at the meeting-house door, 
he walked up the aisle of the church 


while Mr. Walker was preaching. Mr. 
Walker paused in his sermon and said, 
‘ Colonel Hutchins, are you the bearer of 
any message?’ ‘Yes,’ replied the colo- 
nel. ‘General Burgoyne with his army 
is on his march to Albany. General 
Stark has offered to take command of 
New Hampshire men, and if we all turn 
out we can cut off Burgoyne’s march.’ 
Whereupon Rev. Mr. Walker said, ‘ My 
hearers, those of you who are willing to 
go better leave at once.’ At which word 
all the men in the meeting-house rose 
and went out. Many immediately en- 
listed. The whole night was spent in 
preparation, and a company was ready 
to march the next day. Phinehas Virgin 
said, ‘I can’t go, for I have no shoes,’ 
to which Samuel Thompson, a shoemaker, 
replied, ‘Don’t be troubled about that, 
for you shall have a pair before morning.’ ”’ 
It is to be regretted that we have not 
a fuller record of the most notable gather. 
ing ever held in the Old North Church, 
the momentous convention which rati- 
fied the Constitution in 1788. ‘The con- 
vention had been called at Exeter in 
February ; but the Federalists were so 
afraid that adoption could not be secured 
that they caused the adjournment of the 
convention to Concord the following June, 
hoping meanwhile to effect a change of 
sentiment. ‘The convention assembled 
at the Old North Meeting-House on 
June 18. ‘There were over a hundred 
delegates, among them Captain Eben- 
ezer Webster, father of Daniel. John 
Sullivan of Durham, John Langdon of 
Portsmouth, and Judge Livermore, who 
lived like a feudal lord on his estate at 
Plymouth, were among the leaders for 
adoption. Joshua Atherton of Amherst 
headed the opposition. ‘There were two 
strong reasons why many delegates were 
unwilling to accept the Constitution ; one, 
because it countenanced slavery, and 
the other, because the people had suf- 
fered so much from the provincial gov- 
ernors that they feared to delegate any 
power to a central authority. Joshua 
Atherton made a powerful speech against 
slavery, and especially against the impor- 
tation of slaves from Africa, which the 
Constitution would continue until 1808. 
The momentous vote was taken on 
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Saturday, June 21, at one o’clock in the 
afternoon. There is a pretty well-au- 
thenticated tradition that Judge Walker, 
fearing that adoption would not be se- 
cured, entertained some of the oppos- 
ing members at dinner, and entertained 
them so well that they did not return 
till after the. vote was taken. However 
this may be, the count stood, Yeas fifty- 
seven, Nays forty-seven,—and the United 
States was a fact. Mounted couriers 
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were waiting outside the meeting-house 
to carry the news post haste to Pough- 
keepsie, where the New York convention 
was in session, and to Richmond, where 
Virginia was debating the question. ‘The 
horseman reached Poughkeepsie in three 
days (on June 24), but the news did not 
get to Virginia till after the twenty-sixth, 
on which day that state, making the 
tenth, came into the Union. 

The news of New Hampshire’s action 
caused the greatest joy. The word got 
to Portsmouth Sunday morning, and 
later in the week they had a great cele- 
bration there, as they did also at Salem, 
Massachusetts. At Portsmouth they had 
a procession in which all trades and 
crafts were represented. In the evening 
the old State House was illumined with 
nine candles in every window, and a 
grand reception was given there. All 
the weekly papers published accounts 
of the event, and many of them came 
out with emblematic pictures of the nine 
pillars of state like the one here given. 

The Old North Meeting-House con- 
tinued to serve church and state alike 
till 1842. Some time before this the 
minister ceased to be supported by the 


town. This permitted the establishment 
of other denominations. The growth 
of population had also caused the old 
church to send out three colonies, the 
one at West Concord* in 1833, the 
South Church (now the largest in the 
city) in 1837, and the church at East 
Concord in 1842. The old meeting- 
house had become too large and old- 
fashioned for the changed congregation, 
and moreover it was left far from the 
centre of the grow.ng town. In 1842 
the original society put up its third house 
of worship farther south. ‘This was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1873, whereupon the 
present brick building was erected on 
the same site, at a cost of over fifty thou- 
sand dolmrs, and dedicated March 1, 
1876. 

The old meeting-house became the 
property of the Methodist Biblical Insti- 
tute, and its interior was made over into 
class-rooms for students. In 1866 the 
institute was moved to Boston, and be- 
came the theological school of Boston 
University. From that time the old 
meeting-house fell into evil ways, until it 
was a relief to those who remembered its 
ancient glory to see it translated by fire 
November 28, 1870. The beautiful site 
of the old church, a great triangle of 
green turf shaded by giant elms, is now 
the location of the Walker school, a fine 
brick building, in whose front is a tablet 
commemorative of past times. 

The ministers of this honored church 
have filled an important place in town 
and state. Their pastorates have been 
as follows: Rev. Timothy Walker, No- 
vember 18, 1730; died September 1, 
1782, — pastorate, fifty-two years. Rev. 
Israel Evans, July 1, 1789; dismissed 
July 1, 1797, — pastorate, eight years. 
Rev. Asa McFarland, D. D., March 7, 
1798; dismissed March 23, 1825,— 
pastorate, twenty-seven years. Rev. Na- 
thaniel Bouton, D. D., March 23, 1825 ; 
dismissed September 12, 1867, — pasto- 
rate, forty-two years. Rev. Franklin D. 
Ayer, D. D., September 12, 1867, — 
pastorate, twenty-seven years to date. It 
will be seen that the North Church, on an 
average, installs three pastors a century. 


* The Penacook church is an offshoot of the one at West 
Concord. 
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Rev. Timothy Walker, the first min- 
ister, exercised a dominating influence 
over the early town. Born in Woburn, 
Massachusetts, a graduate of Harvard in 
1725, he was called tq the log meeting- 
house in the wilderness at a yearly salary 
of about $130.67 in our money. He 
was also allowed the same amount to 
build a parsonage. He had the best gun 
in the parish, which stood in the pulpit 
beside him during the French and Indian 


Benjamin ‘Thompson, afterward Count 
Rumford.* 

The second minister, Rev. Israel 
Evans, had the only short pastorate of 
the North Church. During most of the 
Revolution he served in the army, part of 
the time as chaplain of the New Hamp- 
shire Brigade. He left a large portion 
of his property to Dartmouth College to 
found the Evans professorship of oratory. 

Dr. McFarland was the last minister 


THE STATE HOUSE, 


wars. ‘The Walker parsonage, the most 
interesting house in town, was built in 
1733-34, and is the oldest two-story 
dwelling between Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, and the Canada line. On Mr. 
Walker’s death this house descended to 
his son, Judge Timothy Walker. It is 
now occupied by the original owner’s 
great-grandson, Hon. Joseph B. Walker. 
Parson Walker’s daughter Sarah married 


settled over the town: in 1819, six years 
before the installation of his successor, 
the Toleration Act was passed. ‘The or- 
dination of Mr. McFarland was a matter 
of great interest. People came from 
twenty miles around, and near the meet- 
ing-house were erected stands for the 


* For a sketch of this famous man and for the Rumford 

rtraits, which hang in the Walker house, the reader 
is referred to the New ENGLAND Macazine, December, 
1893. 
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sale of refreshments and spirituous liq- 
uors. It was like “’Lection Day.” The 
council marched from town-house to 
church accompanied by a band of music ; 
and “to crown the solemnity of the oc- 
casion, there was a splendid ball in the 
evening at Stickney’s celebrated tavern.” 
Dr. Bouton was the last minister called 
to preach in the Old North Church. Dur- 
ing his pastorate the church’s colonies 
went forth. He was prominent in all 
educational and reform movements. His 
monumental work is the “ History of 
Concord,” published in 1856, one of the 
most comprehensive and entertaining of 
town histories, rich in the fruit of years of 
research among old documents, traditions 
and memorials of the early settlers. 
Before passing from ancient to modern 
times, there are a few statements that 
may be of interest. As the town is built 
on a river, a ferry was one of the first 
necessities of the proprietors of Penne- 
cooke. Rattlesnakes used to be one of 
the chief productions of this region. In 
1726, before the proprietors left Massa- 
chusetts, they agreed and voted that three 
pence per tail for every rattlesnake’s tail 
be paid by the intending settlers. After 
the proprietors arrived on the spot they 
probably found the snakes more formidable 
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than they expected; for in 1733 rattle- 
snakes had doubled in price, fetching 
sixpence per tail. At this time twenty 
shillings were offered for a wolf’s head, 
and a penny for a blackbird’s. The snake 
crop continued to increase in value, and 
at the town meeting in 1740 it was voted 
that “ Twelve Pence be paid for each 
Rattlesnake’s Tail brought to One or 
more of the Select Men.” ‘The snakes 
were legislated upon nearly every year 
till the time of the Revolution. 
Another question which always came 
before town meeting was, whether the 


FRANKLIN PIERCE, 


hogs should be allowed to run at large or 
be shut up. Their liberty was not finally 
annulled till 1810. Before this they 
could go “yoked and rung,” but after 
this year they were absolutely forbidden 
to perambulate Main Street. ‘The hog is 
the best known exterminator of the rattle- 
snake, though this fact may have had 
nothing to do with giving the swine free 
range. 

In 1777 a regulating act was passed by 
the General Court, which empowered a 
committee to fix the price of articles of 
common need. The committee from 
Concord made a long list. Among the 
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IN WHITE PARK. 


items are, “ Beef, grass fed, 3. per Ib. ; 
Beef, stall fed, 4¢. per lb.; Flip and 
Toddy, made of N. E. rum, ts. per 
mug ; Stockings, good yarn, per pair, 7s.” 
The most interesting apportionment and 
that best worth giving here as illustrating 
the time, is, “ Farming labor, men, 35. 6¢. 
per day ; Woman’s common labor, 2s. 6¢. 
per week.”’ 

In 1791 four postal routes were es- 
tablished in New Hampshire. ‘The first 
postmaster at Concord was Mr. George 
Hough. His compensation was “ two 
pence to be advanced on the postage 
of every private letter.’’ ‘ Postage on 
all private letters six pence for every 
forty miles.”’ 

The men of Concord have always 
borne an honorable part in the wars for 
the defence of their country. Captain 
Ebenezer Eastman commanded a com- 
pany at the siege of Louisburg. In 
1755 his son, Captain Joseph Eastman, 
commanded a company against Crown 
Point. Amos Eastman was carried 
into Indian captivity with (General) 
John. Stark in 1752. Many men of 
Rumford belonged to Rogers’s Ran- 
gers, and suffered incredible hardships. 
At Bunker Hill, in (Colonel) John 
Stark’s regiment, were three compa- 
nies from Concord under the command 


of Captain Gordon Hutchins, Captain 
Joshua Abbott and Captain Aaron Kins- 
man. It is said that in the battle Captain 
Abbott’s company was stationed on the 
extreme left without even the slight pro- 
tection afforded by the rail fence or heaps 
of hay. 

There are many historic houses in 
town. The Countess of Rumford mansion, 
now the Rolfe and Rumford Home for 
Orphan Girls, and the Walker parsonage 


WEBSTER AND HALE STATUES. 
IN FRONT OF THE STATE HOUSE. 
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SEWALL’'S FALLS. 


are described and illustrated in the Rum- 
ford article already mentioned. ‘lhe 
house of Colonel William A. Kent, one 
of the leading men of Concord, who 
maintained throughout his life a lavish 
and refined hospitality, is worthy of note. 
In this mansion Lafayette was entertained 
when he visited Concord in 1825. Daniel 
Webster was a frequent and_ intimate 
guest here ; and in the north parlor Ralph 
Waldo Emerson married his first wife, 
Ellen ‘Tucker, the step-daughter of 
Colonel Kent. The house, which now 
stands on South Spring Street, having 
been moved from its original location on 
Pleasant Street, retains much of its old- 
time elegance in carved cornice and 
panelling. It is now the home of Mr. 
W. A. Stone of the First National Bank. 
Franklin Pierce lived in several houses 
in Concord while he was practising law 
here. After his term at the White House 
he returned to Concord and built the 
fine mansion on South Main Street now 
occupied by Colonel Joseph Wentworth. 


Here he spent the later years of his life, 
and here he died October 8, 1869. All 
of our older residents have pleasant rec- 
ollections of him, and he was distin- 
guished for his unfailing courtesy to high 
and low. His wife was the daughter of 
President Appleton of Bowdoin College. 
The early death of their two sons, one 
of whom was killed in a railroad accident 
just two months before the inauguration 
of his father, was a crushing bereavement, 
and during the remainder of her life Mrs. 
Pierce went but little into society. 
Samuel Finley Breese Morse, the in- 
ventor of the electric telegraph, like 
Count Rumford and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, married his first wife in Concord. 


Mr. Morse came to Concord about 1818, . 


and established himself as a_ portrait 
painter. Many of his pictures painted 
here are now in existence, among them 
fine likenesses of Dr. McFarland and _ his 
wife. Mr. Morse, even at that time, had 
begun to display inventive ability, for 
there is a record that the town purchased 
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a new fire engine in 1818 which was 
one of his recent inventions. At a 
party at the house of Hon. Samuel 
Sparhawk, secretary of state, Mr. 
Morse met Miss Lucretia P. Walker, 
great-grand-daughter of the first min- 
ister, whom he afterward married. 
The city of Concord is built on a 
side hill on the west side of the Mer- 
rimack. Main Street, the original 
thoroughfare of Pennecooke, is a noble 
elm-shaded highway, one hundred feet 
wide. From Main Street the city 
slopes westward to what used to be 
called Prospect Hill and the Whale’s 
Back. ‘The ridge of the hill, or the 
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West End, is comparatively modern, and 
many of the best residences in the city 
are rising there. 

Concord is noted for its fine drives. 
The electric cars interfere more or less 
with driving on the principal streets, 
here as everywhere; but outside of the 
town the roads are beautiful. Bridges 
cross the river in the 
direction of Canter- 
bury, Loudon and 
Pembroke. ‘The fa- 
vorite ten-mile drive 
is around the hills 
which enclose Long 
Pond or Penacook 
Lake. Mountain 
views are to be had 
at every open space. 
To the northwest lies 
Kearsarge, like a 
blue lion couchant, 
flanked on the right 
by Ragged Moun- 
tain’s broken line 
and the “ wave-like 
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top of Cardigan.” To the southwest 
one beholds the long, scalloped ridge 
of Crotched Mountain in Francestown, 
with the pale blue pyramids of Monad- 
nock and Pack Monadnock. From hills 
looking toward the south one sees the 
twin domes of the Uncanoonucks, and 
toward the north the similar range of 
the Belknaps. ‘The plateau on the top 
of Rattlesnake Hill, seven hundred feet 
high, commands the whole circle of the 
horizon. There, in addition to the moun- 
tains mentioned, can be seen mighty 
Moosilauke, “ heaving like a whale about 
to dive,” the sharp triangle of Lafayette, 
and the tops of the noble Sandwich 
range. Mount Washington is not visi- 
ble from any part of the township of 
Concord, being cut off by intervening 
hills. A good view of this monarch of 
New England, however, can be had from 
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Oak Hill in Loudon, seven miles to the 
eastward. 

Concord has many fine public build- 
ings. The State House, built of Con- 
cord granite, was completed in 1819. It 
was enlarged and much improved in 
1864-66. It is a handsome building 
for its period, and contains many objects 
of interest. ‘The hall is lined with cases 
containing our state battle-flags. The 
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collections of pictures are notable, many 
of them dating from colonial times. 

In the park in front of the State 
House are three bronze statues, two of 
which are fine specimens of sculpture. 
The central figure is Webster, by Thomas 
Ball. It was presented by Benjamin 
Pierce Cheney of Boston in 1886. The 
unveiling was the occasion of a great 
celebration with a banquet, at which 
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more than three hundred of the alumni 
of Dartmouth, Webster’s College, partici- 
pated. At the right is a statue of John P. 
Hale, by Ferdinand von Miller of Munich. 
It was presented by Hale’s son-in-law, 
Senator William E. Chandler, in 1892. 
The figure of General Stark on the left 
is the result of a competitive contest, 


with judgment by state officials. The 
sculptor has depicted not the New 
Hampshire yeoman who 
fought bears and_ Indians, 
who immortalized the state 


at Bunker Hill and Benning- 
ton, but rather a French 
marquis. It will be gratify- 
ing to the friends of Franklin 
Pierce to know that a move- 
ment is now on foot to pro- 
cure a bronze statue of the 
only President from New 
Hampshire. 

The approach to the State 
House park is under a noble 
granite arch, erected in 1892 
to the memory of our soldiers 
and sailors who died in defence of their 
country. In the square in the rear of 
the State House is the gem of the city, 
the Government building, containing the 
post office, a structure of rough ham- 
mered granite, which is not surpassed 
in architectural beauty by any building 
of its size in the country. 

On Park Street, on the north side of 
the State House, is the new state li- 
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brary, dedicated at the beginning of the 
present year. ‘The exterior is of pink 
Conway granite. ‘The interior is sump- 
tuous. The floors are of mosaic, and the 
wainscoting and lofty mantelpieces are 
of the costliest Italian and other marbles. 
Iron, steel, marble, stone and cement 
are the only materials used in the build- 
ing, except for the doors and window 
casings, which are of oak. Besides the 
library proper, there is a spacious room 
for the Supreme Court, with ample ante- 
chambers. The cost of the building was 
about $300,000. 

Other notable buildings adjoin the 
State House. Among them are the new 
Episcopal diocesan residence, now the 
home of Bishop Niles, a man _ beloved 
by all without regard to sect, the new 
High School building, a fine structure, 
the new Unitarian church and_the Epis- 
copal, Baptist, Universalist and Baker 
Memorial (Methodist) churches. . The 
city library also belongs in this neighbor- 
hood. It is housed in the Fowler library 
building, presented in 1888 by William 
P. and Clara M. Fowler of Boston, in 
memory of their parents, Judge and Mrs. 
Asa Fowler. St. Mary’s school for girls 
occupies the Judge Fowler mansion on 
South Main Street. 

Concord is rich in libraries, the third 


being that of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, which occupies the an- 
cient brick building once the North End 
Bank. ‘This library is a museum of old 
books, papers, portraits, Indian curiosi- 
ties and old-time relics of every sort. 

Concord is the home of one of the 
most important boys’ schools in America, 
S. Paul’s, whose famous rector, Dr. H. 
A. Coit, a man of marvellous influence, 
died, universally mourned, a few months 
ago. 5S. Paul’s is situated two miles west 
of the city proper. There are about 
three hundred students in the school, 
coming from prominent families in every 
part of the country. ‘lo describe the 
numerous buildings and to recount the 
history of the school would require a 
separate article. ‘The chapel, just built, 
is a magnificent structure, said to con- 
tain the finest oak carving in America. 
The beautiful reredos was presented by 
the Vanderbilts. 

Concord has two state institutions, the 
Asylum for the Insane, whose numerous 
buildings are located in a beautiful park 
on Pleasant Street, and the state prison, 
situated on the road to West Concord. 
It has also two fine buildings devoted to 
benevolent purposes, the Home for the 
Aged, started in the centennial vear, and 
the Margaret Pillsbury General Hospital, 
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presented by George 
A. Pillsbury, a former 
mayor of Concord, 
now engaged in flour 
milling at Minneap- 
olis. 

There are now 
thirteen church 
buildings in Concord 
proper, representing 
eight denominations. 
In the suburbs, Pen- 
acook has five reli- 
gious societies, East 
Concord has _ two, 
West Concord, one. 
Including the chapel 
connected with S. Paul’s school, there are 
twenty-two organized churches, nearly all 
with church buildings, within the township 
of Concord. None of these, except the 
Old North, came into existence till the 
present century. 

The Quakers appeared even before the 
Act of Toleration was passed. They began 
to hold meetings in 1805. By 1840, 
however, so many of the Friends had 
gone from town that the meeting was 
dissolved. Worship according to the 
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Episcopal form was begun in 1817; but 
for many years this church had no settled 
home. Its first church building was 
dedicated in 1840. ‘The present church 
was built about twenty years later. ‘The 


Baptists were the first people outside of 


the Old North to put up a church build- 
ing. The church was organized in 1818, 
and their house of worship was dedicated 
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in 1825, being now the oldest in town. 
‘The Unitarians formed a society in 1827, 
and dedicated their first church in 1829. 
The first pastor was Rev. Moses (G. 
‘Thomas, who had married a daughter of 
Colonel Kent. Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
whose wife was Mrs. Thomas’s step- 
sister, assisted at the ordination. ‘This 
society has twice lost its buildings by fire. 
The present beautiful church was built in 
1890. 

The Methodists began to have occa- 
sional preaching as 
early as 1816, but 
their house of wor- 
ship was not built 
till 1830. Some 
years ago the society 
divided, and the new 
organization estab- 
lished the Baker 
Memorial Church, 
named in honor of 
Bishop Baker, for 
many years a resi- 
dent of Concord. 
The South Congre- 
gational Church was 
organized in 1836 
by the dismission of sixty-seven mem- 
bers from the Old North. Its present 
church building is the largest in town. 
The Universalist society was organized 
in 1842. ‘The present building is called 
the White Memorial Church. The Free- 
Will Baptist Church, now called the 
Curtis Memorial, was organized in 1844 ; 
and the Pleasant Street Baptist Church, 
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formed from the First Baptist, dedi- 
cated their house of worship in 1854. 
The Advent Society dates from 1843. 
About forty years ago the Roman Cath- 
olic service was established in Concord, 
and there is now a large church and 
parish. A French Catholic Church has 
recently been built. 

The inhabitants of Concord have 


the whole population of the town, at- 
tended school during the winter. Dr. 
Bouton says that the little children who 
went only in summer must have increased 
this number to nearly one half of the 
whole population, an extraordinary pro- 
portion. ‘The number of pupils enrolled 
in our public schools at the present time 
is about two thousand, which is about 
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always taken a lively interest in the sup- 
port of schools. Just after settling the 
ministér, at an adjourned town meeting, 
March 31, 1731, the proprietors voted 
that ten pounds be levied for instructing 
the children in reading, and that the 
school be kept in two of the most con- 
venient parts of the town. In 1822 the 
committee reported that about one thou- 
sand children and youth, or one third of 


one ninth or one tenth of our present 
population. ‘The graded system was 
adopted in 1857, and the first class was 
graduated from the High School in 1860. 

Concord became a city in 1853, hav- 
ing at that time about ten thousand in- 
habitants. It has now a population of 
eighteen thousand, the population of Bos- 
ton in 1790. ‘There are a few notable 
manufactories. The Abbot-Downing Car- 
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riage Company, founded in 1813, built all 
the old Rocky Mountain coaches, and has 
sent its wagons to every part of the globe. 
The Durgin silverware establishment’s 
products are sold by ‘Tiffany and other 
large houses throughout the country. The 
Page Belting Company, the Porter shoe 
factory and the Holden woollen mills at 
West Concord and Penacook are all well 
known in the industrial world. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL. 


There is a fine water power at Sewall’s 
Falls, four miles north of the city. An 
expensive and thoroughly constructed 
dam was finished last year, and an elec- 
tric plant has been put in, which furnishes 
light and power for the city. This work 
will probably be greatly developed in the 
future. It may be worth remarking that 
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Sewall’s Falls takes its name from old 
Judge Sewall of Salem, who was granted 
a farm of five hundred acres hereabout 
in Governor Endicott’s day. His farm 
afterward became the property of the 
Penacook proprietors. 

Concord granite is famous the world 
over. Its quarrying has been a promi- 
nent industry for the last half century. 
This granite was chosen as the material 
for the new Con- 
gressional Library 
building in Wash- 
ington. The stone 
is chiefly taken from 
Rattlesnake Hill, 
which is almost one 
solid ledge of rock. 

During the Civil 
War Concord was 
the general recruit- 
ing station for the 
state. The First, 
Third, Fifth, Ninth, 
Eleventh, Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Regi- 
ments encamped on 
the old fair ground on the Pine Plains, a 
mile east of the city. The state militia 
now holds its annual June muster there. 
Within a few days after ‘President Lin- 
coln’s call for troops Captain E. E. 
Sturtevant, a police officer of Concord, 
recruited Company A of the First Regi- 
ment. The muster rolls of the city are 
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COLONEL 


not complete till after August, 1862 ; but 
from that time till the close of the war 
Concord furnished nearly one thousand 
men to the service. About thirty thou- 
sand men went from the state. ‘There 
were eighteen regiments besides cavalry 
and sharp-shooters. 

Perhaps Concord’s most valuable con- 
tribution to the Civil War was Miss 
Harriet P. Dame, an army nurse whose 
record is without a parallel. For four 
years and eight months, from April, 1861, 
to Christmas, 1865, Miss Dame cared for 
the soldiers, most of the time as field 
nurse for the Second New Hampshire 
Volunteers. She endured all the priva- 


THE SOLDIERS 


KENT HOUSE, 


tions of the soldiers, marched and camped 
with them, being oftentimes the only 
woman among a thousand men. She has 
nursed her “ boys” through small-pox, 
she has worked all night on the field car- 
ing for the wounded, and she has buried 
the dead. In her eighty-first year she is 
still at her post in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, where she has been 
for the last quarter of a century. A 
woman absolutely free from self-seeking, 
she has earned the gratitude of all who 
know her, and she cares little for any 
other reward. 

Concord is pre-eminently a city of 
homes. It has few very rich people, and 
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SOUTH (CONG’L) CHURCH. 
UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


almost no poor people. 
The substantial citizens 
have saved or earned 
their money in a slow, 
careful manner, and the 
town is comparatively free 
from the baleful influences 
of suddenly acquired 
wealth. Although intel- 
lectually active, the town is conserva- 
tive in habit. The old residents retain 
the noon dinner hour, and most adult 
households are served by one domestic. 
The social life has always been prom- 
inent and interesting. From its posi- 
tion as the capital, Concord has drawn 
to itself whatever is influential in the 
state. Most of the permanent state 
officials reside in town, and many of the 
governors, United States senators, Su- 
preme Court judges and others con- 
nected with the local or the national gov- 
ernment have had their homes here. 

The old-time ’Lection in June used to 
be a great day. The coming of the legis- 
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PLEASANT STREET BAPTIST CHURCH. 


ST. JOHN'S (R. C.) CHURCH. 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. 


lature was anticipated for months, and 
all the parties were given at that season. 
The legislature now holds a biennial ses- 
sion, beginning in January of the odd 
years. ’‘Lection as a festivity or circus 
parade is a thing of the past ; but, thanks 
to the wealth and liberality of recent 
governors, entertainments are not lack- 
ing during the session. New Hamp- 
shire is probably the only state in the 
Union where the governor comes to 
the capital, engages the chief hotel, 
and gives a reception with music, flow- 
ers and supper. It is a free and pub- 
lic entertainment. Invitations are put in 
the papers, and. people come from all 
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parts of the state, from Coos to the sea. 
Ladies in full evening dress are jostled by 
newsboys in sweaters. While the lead- 
ing society people are predominant and 
the general effect is brilliant, no one feels 
himself excluded by reason of race, 
clothes, or “‘ previous condition of servi- 
tude.” 

The social customs of the town have 
undergone various changes from those 
of frontier life to those of a compact 
city. Probably the oldest resident can 
hardly remember when women took their 
work and their babies and went out to 
spend the afternoon ; but many can recall 
the time when society began to keep late 
hours, and heads of families used to 
grumble at having to get into their “ Sun- 
day clothes” when they wanted to go to 
bed. But the tea-parties even of a gen- 
eration ago are a thing of the past. Af- 
ternoon teas, with their three or four 
hundred invitations, clear off general ob- 
ligations, in Concord as in Boston, while 
whist parties, musicales, lunches and din- 
ners Offer more intimate hospitality. 
Clubs, chiefly “of 
the female sect,’’ are 
omnipresent, — most 
of them of a liter- 
ary order. Perhaps 
the most distinctive 
are the eight per- 
manent Shakespeare 
clubs, which have a 
Shakespeare room 
dedicated and _ set 
apart for their spe- 
cial use in the Fowler 
Library building. NORTH END, 

The benevolent or- 
ganizations are numerous. ‘lhe city 
feels special pride in the Concord Fe- 
male Charitable Society, instituted 
in 1812 by Mrs. Elizabeth McFar- 
land, the wife of the third minister 
of Concord. Probably few societies 
in the country under woman’s con- 
trol have a longer record than this. 

Many distinguished people have had 
their homes in Concord. Governor Isaac 
Hill, for many years the most influential 


Democrat in the state, an intimate friend 
of Andrew Jackson, lived and died here. 
The Websters, Ezekiel and Daniel, were 
much associated with Concord. Ezekiel 
Webster died in the Concord court room, 
April 10, 1829, while addressing the 
jury ; and his widow now lives here at the 
age of more than ninety years. Other 
widely known people still among us are 
Parker Pillsbury, one of the last of the 
anti-slavery apostles, who resides with 
his son-in-law, Mayor P. B. Cogswell, 
and Mrs. Mary B. G. Eddy, the founder 
of Christian Science, who has a beautiful 
home on the S. Paul’s road. 

Truly things have changed in the cen- 
tury and a half. The Merrimack, “ un- 
tamed by years, forever free,” still pursues 
its devious way across the intervales. 
Sugar Ball, that beautiful hollow in the 
east bank where the bloody fight between 
the Mohawks and Penacooks occurred 
years before the white man came, now 
commands a view of a beautiful and 
prosperous city, a city which Rev. 
John Barnard never could have dreamed 
of when he 
preached Par- 
son 
ordination ser- 
mon in 1730 
and = exhorted 
the “ people al- 
ways to live in 
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love and peace — to rejoice and strength- 
en the hands of their minister by their 
Concord,” 
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IN THE ORCHARD. 


By Herbert Randall. 


LL the rosy air is dimpled 
A Through the smiling orchard trees, 
And a rapturous incense floating 
Wooes the downy honey-bees 
As they wing the tinsel sunshine 
Into just a slumbrous haze, 
Heeding not the flying petals ; 
For the honeysuckle days 
Follow closely after May-time. 
So they whir, and drone, and tilt 
In each blossom, till its sweetness 
Into yesterday is spilt. 
Like the flowers of love we cherish, 
O, alas ! how soon they fade ! 
And we wait another springtime 
To enchant the saddened shade. 
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A FAMOUS VERMONT EDITOR OF A HUNDRED 


YEARS AGO. 


By Mason 


EV. SAMUEL 

WILLIAMS, 
LL. D., the 
courtly and 
learned pastor 
of the Congre- 
gational church 
in Rutland, 
Vermont, an- 
nounced in his 
Thanksgiving sermon, December 4, 1794, 
his intention of withdrawing from active 
work in the ministry. He had been the 
first minister of the church. Rutland 
itself was less than twenty years old. 
Vermont had been but three years one of 
the states of the Union; but the little 
frontier commonwealth was a heroic post 
and a patriotic hope rather than a tower 
of strength in the political world. ‘The 
contentions with New York over land 
titles, its exposed position in times of 
war, its physical features, which promised 
more to the artist and trapper than to 
the farmer, al) had conspired to attract a 
hardy, adventurous, freedom-loving popu- 
lation. There was great need after the 
Revolution of the preacher and the 
teacher. ‘The college-bred men of the 
state could be counted upon the fingers 
of the two hands. Ethan Allen could 
capture Ticonderoga, but he could not 
spell it. 

Dr. Williams had been a college pro- 
fessor, and his reputation was not con- 
fined to the New World. ‘The University 
of Edinburgh had given him the degree 
of LL. D., and he was a member of 
learned societies abroad. 

His decision to withdraw from active 
work in the ministry filled the good peo- 
ple of the East Parish with consternation. 
It was a period of religious and politi- 
cal confusion. The temperament which 
multiplied Tories just before the Revolu- 
tion produced after the war a kind of 
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partisan who was destined to become a 
reproach to federalism. ‘The more radi- 
cal elements rushed to the other extreme 
and laid the foundation of the Jeffersonian 
democracy. With a hot-tempered crowd 
calling for less religion and less govern- 
ment, and a conservative class violently 
demanding more religion and more gov- 
ernment, the whole tone of public opinion 
declined, and if we can trust contemporary 
writers, morals were in a sad way also. 

At such a crisis the retirement from 
the pulpit of one of the most conspicuous 
clergymen of the state was an event of no 
ordinary moment. Dr. Williams was a 
Federalist ; Rutland County was a repub- 
lican, or, in modern phrase, democratic 
stronghold. Dr. Williams’s reasons for 
withdrawal, moreover, bordered . very 
closely upon the sensational. His con- 
gregation was small, his church unwarmed, 
the loose doors admitting drift snow 
half way down the aisle, and the words 
of the doctor in small clothes must have 
fallen with startling force from the pulpit. 
For six years and more he had preached 
without adding more than one person to 
the church membership, and that one 
his own wife. As to the spiritual condi- 
tion of his flock and of the community he 
was very frank. In his Thanksgiving ser- 
mon he said : — 

* Adverse appearances and events are to be re- 
garded with humiliation and repentance. While 
we seem to be crowned with prosperity and 
success in our temporal and civil affairs, every- 
thing in our religious concerns seems to bear a 
contrary appearance and it is with much difficulty 
that the very form and appearance of religion 
can be kept up. Every attempt to spread among 
the people of this state the principles of civil 
liberty, of historical or scientific knowledge, seems 
to be received, much to their honor, with their 
greatest approbation and encouragement. But 
when the attempt is made to explain and confirm 
the great principles of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, scarcely anybody will attend to it or re- 
gard it: I had flattered myself that when greater 
degrees of improvement and refinement should 
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be introduced among us there would be more 
decorum, regularity and decency in our religious 
assemblies and appearances. But I cannot dis- 
cern any appearances of the kind. A minister 
for a considerable part of the time must preach 
almost to the bare walls, and see one part of pub- 
lic worship laid aside as if it depended upon the 
fancy or humor of the moment. In such things 
I find such discouragements that I cannot see a 
prospect of being very useful in an office treate| 
with so much neglect and inattention. And 
though I do not mean to make any sudden reso- 
lutions, I have it in contemplation, when I have 
fulfilled my engagements with you, not to pursue 
a calling in which no good can be done unless the 
people will attend.” 


A Rutland minister of a later day, writ- 
ing of this period, complained of “ French 
infidelity,’’ which he said “had seized the 


a friend to Christianity ; that their offices 
in th# village were open on the Sab- 
bath as on other days; that multitudes of 
people from this and the adjoining towns 
on that day frequented the taverns in 
Rutland, in the porticos and about the 
premises of which were groups of such 
persons as rum and infidelity brought 
together, vying with each other in blas- 
phemy and ridicule of the few who 
passed by on their way to and from the 
house of God.” 

The minister who succeeded Dr. 
Williams in the Rutland pulpit left this 
record : — 


“The place was in a broken state. Deism 
prevailed among many of its most public charac- 
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educated and influential classes in this 
region, and the consequences were plainly 
manifested in East Rutland.”’ 

It thus appears that Dr. Williams’s res- 
ignation came at the very beginning of 
an era of religious and political disinte- 
gration. ‘The doctor’s son, Charles K. 
Williams, afterward governor of Vermont, 
once remarked of the period covering 
the last years of the last century and the 
beginning of the present, that he hazarded 
nothing in saying that “there was 
not a lawyer from Middlebury to Ben- 
nington who was a professor of religion 
or was willing to be known as personally 


ters. Among those who inquired there was a 
division of sentiment, and a great part were deep 
in ignorance and error and sunk in sin. The 
institutions and ordinances of the gospel were 
regarded by only here and there one. Deplor- 
able instances were exhibited of the prevalence 
of vice.” 

In effect Dr. Williams’s conclusion was 
this: Things are in a demoralizing state 
in Rutland. I have tried preaching with- 
out success; I now propose to edit a 
paper. 

Accordingly, with the aid of his first 
deacon, a man of means, he started the 
Rutland //era/d four days after his 
Thanksgiving sermon ; and this paper is 
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still published, having celebrated its hun- 
dredth birthday in the last December. 

Samuel Williams furnishes an excep- 
tion to every newspaper rule of that day. 
A majority of the early editors were 
practical printers, and often made up 
their editorials at the case with compos- 
ing-stick in hand. Dr. Williams could 
not tell a composing-stick from a card- 
case. Most editors of the day spoke the 
Yankee dialect and wrecked their gram- 
mar in heated discussions. Dr. Williams’s 
style was academic and faultless, his 
political declarations cautious and diplo- 
matic, his reasoning philosophical and 
profound. ‘The average editor of a vil- 
lage paper made his paper express the 
sentiments of the majority of the com- 
munity to which he appealed for support. 
Dr. Williams spread a gentle garb of 
almost timid federalism before a com- 
munity given to bitter political vitupera- 
tions and personal abuse. And yet with 
all these antitheses in conditions, he put 
a vitality into an enterprise which devel- 
oped eventually into an institution. 

It is interesting-to note Dr. Williams’s 
antecedents. His father was Rev. War- 
ham Williams of Waltham, Massachusetts, 
son of the famous Rev. John Williams 
who was captured with his family at Deer- 
field in 1704 and subsequently wrote the 
thrilling narrative, “ The Redeemed Cap- 
tive.” Dr. Williams was also a descend- 
ant of Richard Mather, the progenitor 
of the great New England Mather family. 
He was a native of Waltham, having been 
born April 23, 1743, and was graduated 
from Harvard College in 1761. He was 
a hard student, and developed a special 
aptitude for science, for mathematics in 
particular. He took several prizes during 
his college course, and as a mark of favor 
was invited to accompany Professor 
Winthrop to Newfoundland in 1761, to 
witness the transit of Venus, and conse- 
quently was not present at the commence- 
ment exercises of that year, the year of 
his graduation. 

On an old commencement programme 
now in the possession of Samuel Williams 
of Philadelphia, are seen curious notes in 
the doctor's handwriting. He had upon 
his graduation picked out six men of his 
class whom he judged “to be the most 


advantageous men to the commonwealth 
of any in the class, but not to be in the 
most honorable stations therein.”’ 

The first was Edward Wigglesworth, 
who was described by Williams as “a 
very good scholar, an agreeable com- 
panion, generous and friendly.” Wiggles- 
worth made a good military record as 
colonel in the Revolutionary War. 

The second in Williams’s list of notable 
members of his class was Jonathan Jack- 
son, whom he describes as being of “a 
generous and free disposition, a very 
good genius and scholar, a lover of virtue 
in theory and practice.” Jackson proved 
a very useful public servant. He was a 
member of the Provincial Congress of 
1775, served in both branches of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, and became 
state treasurer, as well as treasurer of 
Harvard College. 

The third in the list was Samuel West, 
“an extraordinary genius and scholar, 
entertaining and improving, affecting 
much to be a gentleman.” 

The fourth was John Marsh, “a very 
good genius and scholar, a hard student, 
a moral disposition, very religious.” 

The fifth man was Sewall. There were 
three Sewalls in his class, and from Dr. 
Williams’s notes one would infer that 
Stephen Sewall was meant. He is 
described as “an indifferent genius, a 
very hard student, a good scholar, very 
religious.’’ Stephen Sewall was for twenty 
years Hancock professor of Hebrew at 
Harvard, and was the author of several 
college text-books. 

The last in the list was Benjamin 
Caryl, “‘an extraordinary genius, a good 
scholar and companion.” 

Williams was settled over the Congre- 
gational church at Bradford in Decem- 
ber, 1765, and remained in that service 
until 1780. Benjamin Thompson, after- 
ward Count Rumford, studied philoso- 
phy under him during the early part of 
this period; and several students took 
divinity courses with him. 

In 1780 Williams was chosen Hollis 
professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy at Harvard, he being the 
third holder of that position. His lec- 
tures at Harvard attracted much atten- 
tion; at one time not only students and 
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professors but also state 
officials and prominent 
citizens sat in his audi- 
ences. 

In William Clogston’s 
collection at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, is 
this note in Williams’s 
handwriting : — 

«I should think I had 
done much service to phi- 
losophy if I could represent 
it in as easy and familiar a W, TA. 
manner as to introduce it fy’ 
into private conversation, 
engage the public atten- 
tion and make it agreeable 
to the good sense and taste 
of the ladies in America.”’ 


Dr. Williams left 
Harvard rather unex- 


pectedly. He was SAMUEI. WILLIAMS, LL. D. 
FROM A MINIATURE. 


somewhat involved in 
debt, and removed to 
Vermont to mend his fortunes. After en- 
gaging to preach to the East Parish Church 
in Rutland, he took great interest in a 
project to found a state university, and 
he was an important factor in the strug- 
gle which ended in the founding of the 
university at Burlington. It was while 
preaching for the Rutland people and 
waiting for the development of the 
scheme for the university that he made 
his second sudden break and announced 
that he had concluded to retire from the 
active ministry. 

It was in the second week in Decem- 
ber, 1794, that the doctor issued the first 
number of the Rutland Herald. The 
paper was the regulation “ pot-size,” 
four-paged sheet of that day, and differed 
from other papers of its class mainly in 
its purer English and lack of bitter per- 
sonalities. 

Two pestiferous democrats, Colonel 
Matthew Lyon of Fair Haven and An- 
thony Haswell of Bennington, lived within 
easy range of Rutland. Both had made 
unsuccessful attempts to start papers in 
Rutland, and both lost no time, after the 
doctor started the /era/d, in training 
their guns upon the Harvard professor. 
Williams was soon in hot water, for at an 
unguarded moment he permitted both of 
his antagonists, who by the way were 


j 
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fighting each other, to 
write personal commu- 
nications to the Heradd. 
Haswell and Lyon then 
attacked Williams 
through their own pa- 
pers, and evidently en- 
joyed their success in 
drawing the doctor’s 
fire. ‘The Herald was 
forced to say : — 


“In the Vermont Gazette 
of November 13 Mr. Has- 
Ve well has printed and pub- 
EZ lished an account of a con- 
} versation which he says took 
place between Dr. Williams 
and a gentleman of Ben- 

tH nington County. In what- 
Z ever vein Mr. Haswell wrote 
“A ur published that account, 
he labors under one serious 
difficulty. Every line of it 
is absolutely false. No such 
conversation ever took place 
between Dr. Williams and 
any person whatsoever, nor has the piece relating 
to Citizen Haswell and Negro Citizen Prince, 
asserted by said Haswell to have been published 
in the Rutland //era/d, ever been printed in 
the //erald.”’ 


Similar attention Dr. Williams was 
compelled to pay Colonel Lyon. “ We 
cannot but feel sorry,’ his sharp para- 
graph concluded, “ when a candidate for 
Congress will dishonor himself by such 
little dirty tricks.”’ 

The Hrera/a’s rule of conduct had been 
thus laid down in the first number : — 


“In political matters we shall be ready to pub- 
lish any pieces which may be of use to com- 
municate information, or can be considered as 
relating to the public; but on no occasion will we 
condescend to publish anything in the //erald 
of an immoral nature or tendency, or become the 
retailers of scandalous anecdotes or the dupes of 
electioneering politicians.” 


It is easier, however, to frame a vre- 
cept than to follow it ; and in the state of 
society and politics of that period it was 
not to be expected that Dr. Williams 
could keep his paper free from all en- 
tanglements. All things considered, the 
conduct of the first years of the paper 
under trying circumstances gave it a 
vitality which marked it for a long career. 
Williams gave a professional rather than 
a trade character to his work, subordt- 
nated partisan zeal to a patriotic purpose, 
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and thus founded a medium of news and 
opinion which did much to turn southern 
Vermont in the direction of Whig and 
republican principles. 

Lyon and Matthews eventually ran 
foul of the alien and sedition laws; one 
served a term in Vergennes jail, and the 
other was locked up at Bennington. 
Both were welcomed on their liberation 
with firing of cannon, fireworks and other 
demonstrations of triumph. ‘To- Dr. 
Williams such scenes were demoralizing 
expressions of political vulgarity. He 
took newspaper work and politics very 
seriously. No judge on the bench could 
have been more scrupulous in his judg- 
ments. 

The first important public issue that 
demanded Dr. Williams’s attention was 
the Jay treaty with Great Britain, which 
the Democrats in Congress were obstruct- 
ing by a refusal to appropriate funds for 
its execution. Political passion rose so 
high that the dissolution of the Union was 
openly discussed. Williams did not ap- 
pear to be disturbed, and his editorials, 
few and short as they were, must have 
had a quieting effect upon his readers. 
In May, 1796, the //era/d said : — 

“The intelligence that comes from every 
quarter denotes an uncommon agitation of the 
public mind by the late measures of the federal 
representatives. In several papers there are 
strong intimations that it will soon be necessary to 
dissolve the federal union and not be embar- 
rassed any longer with the debts and negroes of 
the southern states. Calm and prudent councils 
are certainly best in the present emergency. And 
it cannot be too often inculcated upon the citi- 
zens that their duty and safety requires that they 
pay a steady regard to civil and moral consider- 
ations in every movement they make. If it was 
ever necessary to look out for calm, prudent and 
judicious men for federal representatives, now is 
the time to think seriously of the business; a 
few hot, rash and party men in Congress, and the 
federal union will most probably be rent asunder 
from one end of the country to the other. Ye 
respectable body of American citizens, look out 
at your next election for men who have never 
sided with the rashness of parties and who have 
the spirit of wisdom and conciliation to correct 
the mischief which they have done, to avert the 


evils of war and preserve the union of your 
country.” 


Dr. Williams was a man of notable ad- 
dress and dignified bearing. John A. 


Graham, in a brochure on Vermont pub- 
lished in London in 1797, says of him: 
“He is the most enlightened man in the 
state in every branch of philosophy and 
polite learning. . . . Added to which he 
is a most excellent orator, and always 
speaks in a manner best adapted to 
the understanding and capacity of those 
whom he addresses. In politeness, ease 
and elegance of manners Dr. Williams is 
not inferior to the most polished Euro- 
pean gentleman.”’ 

One cannot but admire the stalwart 
quality in a man of Williams’s stamp, 
which held him to the difficult and ob- 
scure task of conducting at such a time 
and under such conditions a country 
newspaper. He saw the possibilities of 
the public press, and he devoted his en- 
ergies and talents to turning that power 
into high, patriotic channels. In a little, 
one-story wooden building, ill-lighted and 
uncomfortable, he edited his paper, read 
the proof, took advertisements and sub- 
scriptions, receiving in pay corn, butter, 
pearl ashes, and, in fact, almost any 
marketable produce. At the same time 
he edited a periodical called the Aura/ 
Magazine. He published a history of 
Vermont shortly after starting the //era/a. 
A short history of the American Revo- 
lution, which he wrote for the Aura/ 
Magazine, was subsequently printed sepa- 
rately, and for many years used as a 
child’s reader in the schools of New 
England. His histories, like his news- 
paper work, were impartial and reliable. 

Dr. Williams sold the //era/d in 1805, 
and was for a time a lecturer at the state 
university in Burlington. Upon his re- 
turn to Rutland he lived on Main Street 
in a house still standing, one of the oldest 
in the place. In those days it contained 
an enormous chimney with three fire- 
places. Here in honorable retirement 
he lived with his family about him. A 
ready conversationalist, and learned be- 
yond those about him, we can imagine 
him tapping his snuff-box before his fire- 
place in his old age, entertaining or in- 
structing his friends, and using his influ- 
ence for the elevation of the state of his 
adoption. 
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GRANTHER’S 


SET-KITTLE. 


By Keziah Shelton. 


Mary’s gone, 2h? 
Well she’s worked just 
like her mother, and 
gone like her, you say, 
—just sat down and 
died, that was all!” 

: Yes, that was all, ex- 
cept that Mary died younger. Somehow 
the children of Granther Hobson’s wife 
all died young. Somehow, our rude fere- 
fathers’ descendants drop off in the forties 
and sixties. If ever sentiment dominated 
Granther Hobson’s practicality, it was 
when he yielded to grandma’s desire to 
make her kitchen more presentable than 
in his mother’s day for its double duty of 
kitchen and dining-room. ‘The dawn of 
farmhouse refinement in his household 
hurt him ; but he yielded, against the re- 
monstrance of his New England scruples, 
and at her earnest request removed the 
“ set-kittle ’’ from its old place near the 
cooking-stove toa shed kitchen which 
grandma and her invalid grandson had 
improvised out of a portion of the ad- 
joining woodshed. 

Granther’s family consisted of a regu- 
lar hired man, an occasional extra hand 
or two, an invalid grandson sent out from 
the city to recuperate, and grandma. 
Granther agreed with the neighbors 
that grandma had earned these leisurely 
last years of life. That this was 
grandma’s last Monday on earth, was 
very far from his thoughts as with his 
usual kindness he built the wash-fire 
early under the big kettle where grandma 


boiled her clothes on Mondays and 


cooked potatoes and bran-mash for the 
pigs on other days as needed. But he 
looked regretfully at the kettle, and mut- 
tered: “It never oughter be’n moved.” 

As he trotted back and forth to the 
water hogshead outside the door and 
brought in pailful after pailful of rain- 
water to fill the kettle, he said argument- 
atively: “I tell you it was a mistake. 
It saved my mother lots o’ steps. She 
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could be cooking for the hogs and us at 
the same time. I hope she don’t worry 
up there about Mirandy’s high notions. 
Mother never minded eatin’ dinner in the 
same room where hog-mash was a-b’ilin’. 
I hope she don’t know; ’twould plague 
her dretfully. Mirandy’s be’n a good 
wife, but she don’t know how to save 
herself steps. I’m sorry I humored her 
about the set-kittle.”’ 

Dear old granther! He was good. 
It was not every house-father that drew 
the wash-water and helped empty it, — if 
he happened round. Younger women 
with growing children looked over to 
granther’s enviously, for grandma had 
reached that Elysian period they hoped 
to find some day, “when we shall not 


- have to work early and late with one foot 


on the cradle.” 

Even grandma, tired as she was, ap- 
preciated that with increasing years it 
was a mercy that she had less to do, and 
a greater mercy that there were now no 
little hands to put things out of order. 
Save on the company days and the weeks 
when granther had “extra hands,” 
grandma had only four persons to cook, 
wash, iron, make and mend for, said the 
neighbors. ‘After having ‘done’ for a 
family of ten for twenty-five years, it 
must seem like playing house.” 

Granther kept fewer cows nowadays, 
so grandma made only butter, no cheese ; 
he also kept only pigs enough to “ clean 
up the orts and skim-milk and eat the 
small potatoes.” 

While granther built the fire and got 
the water heating, and then helped the 
hired man finish the chores at the barn, 
grandma had fried johnny-cakes, warmed 
over in some sausage and ham drippings 
the potatoes left yesterday, heated up 
some of yesterday’s cold chicken in its 
gravy, boiled a tin potful of coffee highly 
sweetened with molasses, “ het’’ a mince 
pie, and laid the table for four, — and 
having made her own bed between-whiles, 
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was now ready to blow the tin horn for 
breakfast. She had learned the New 
England slavery well; she never “ lost a 
minute ” resting. Imagine grandma hir- 
ing a cook and a chambermaid to do far 
less than she accomplished daily with 
one pair of hands! 

Grandma never stood idly by the cook- 
ing-stove waiting for her services to be 
needed. In eighteen-forty housekeepers 
made the odd moments count. While 
cakes or potatoes were browning and get- 
ting ready to be’ turned and browned on 
the other side, tables were laid, corners 
brushed up, and the kitchen made fully 
tidy. When all that was liable to burn 
was safe and covered on the hearth or 
the back part of the stove to keep warm, 
there would generally be a delay; the 
boiling potatoes would need five minutes 
more to grow mealy at the heart, or the 
biscuits would not be quite the right 
tinge of brownness. “ Mother’s room” 
in those days always opened out of the 
kitchen ; and here would be her oppor- 
tunity to make her own bed and feel 
that by so doing no special time was 
lost. A lost moment in those days was 
ofno smallmoment. ‘The between-whiles 
were always improved. The common 
hand-basin in the kitchen sink saved 
labor in the bedroom care. 

Granther sadly missed the old set- 
kettle as he seated himself at the table 
this Monday morning. He noticed how 
tired grandma looked, though her day’s 
work was not fairly begun. ‘To quote his 
own words: “ Mother, you look tired as a 
dog, and ye ain’t gota rag o’ clothes into 
the tubs yet. I wish’t I never’d moved 
that set-kittle ; it would saved you half 
your work; it’s the extra steps that are 
tellin’ on ye.” 

Grandma denied this; but she ate 
hurriedly and waited on granther and the 
hired man first, so they could get back to 
their work. She paid little attention to 
the well-loved grandson; he being too 
ill to work out of doors, his time was of 
no account, and he could wait upon 
himself. 

Having eaten as much as she felt she 
could spare time for, she moved the 
battered tin coffee-pot where granther 
could reach it easily, and without an 


“ Excuse me’’ rushed away to the many 
things to be done which awaited her, 

Granther’s sensitiveness had never had 
time for cultivation. He had never heard 
that among respectable people marriage 
could be a “failure;”’ therefore when 
grandma rushed from the table or the 
room he had never questioned her man- 
ners nor her love for him. If any one 
had suggested to him that grandma did 
not love him as_ she might have loved 
another, granther would either have 
shet him up or knocked him down, — 
probably both. 

Blessed old times! If they were hard 
times, their busy hours hindered such 
questionings as the devil now whispers in 
idle ears. 

Grandma had got two more beds to 
make upstairs; then she would sort the 
clothes and put them into the tubs to 
soak in warm suds and soften the dirt. 
They could soak while she skimmed the 
milk, washed the pans and pails, cleared 
the breakfast-table, washed the dishes, 
and brushed up the crumbs from the 
floor, which she had swept while cooking 
breakfast. Having risen by “ sun-up,”’ 
half past eight saw all these minor duties 
done ; and grandma was up to her elbows 
in the suds, vigorously rubbing up and 
down the fluted wash-board granther’s 
begrimed shirt sleeves or the hired man’s 
denim jumper or overalls. Zinc rubbing- 
boards and patent soap powders were 
unknown then, and many a splinter did 
grandma find in her tender fingers of a 
Monday afternoon. Grandma’s fingers 
were not tender in the way her descend- 
ants know; but, oh, the pink tinge and 
the painful tenderness of hands that had 
been for hours in a suds made from 
home-made soft soap, and then in the 
open air pinning dozens of pieces on to 
the line! Let us hope that a period of 
rest was granted ere the labors of heaven 
began. 

Of one thing we may be sure, — that 
these now long-rested grandmas look 
down from heaven with pleasure that 
their grand-daughters do not have to take 
a tub of water out to empty at the roots 
of Ais favorite tree. Some men very 
kindly furnished a small tub for the 
women folks to handle ; others were not 
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so thoughtful. As washing day comes 
once a week, no wonder the lilac bushes 
throve, and the descendants’ backs yet 
ache. 

Grandma saw neighbor ‘Trim’s wife 
drawing wash-water at the well, and said 
to herself, “I never have to do that, nor 
get up in the morning to build my own 
fires ; ’tain’t many women have a husband 
like mine.” It was such grateful, loving 
thoughts as these which kept grandma’s 
face so free from wrinkles, and her heart 
so young, and helped her send the suds 
high in the air as she sang at the weekly 
washtub. At eleven o’clock she must 
have all the white clothes out of the 
boiler. That was allowing two hours and 
a half since she began; and a woman 
who is working for herself, not for three 
dollars a week, can have ready “a full 
line” in two hours and a half. © 

Just here let us pause. What would 
granther, what would the neighbors have 
thought, what would the whole town have 
said, if grandma had thought her work 
entitled her to even two dollars a week 
as her very own spending money? 

At eleven, while the snow-white ban- 
ners fluttered from the line in the sun- 
light and toyed with the wind’s tender 
caresses or rude hustling, grandma rested 
herself by building a fire in the kitchen 
stove ; and then, while the potato water 
was coming to the boiling point, she 
hurried down cellar for a pan of potatoes 
and cleaned them for dinner. At pre- 
cisely half past eleven she dropped the 
potatoes into the boiling water, added a 
handful of salt and then poured three 
pints of hot water from the tea-kettle 
into the coffee left from breakfast and 
placed it on the hottest stove cover to 
boil the “grounds” over for dinner. 
This was country dinner coffee much 
later than eighteen-forty. Then she drew 
out into the middle of the room the 
round table, spread the clean but coarse 
cover, and laid plates for four, sliced 
some of the Saturday’s boiled beef, cut 
white bread, brown bread and an apple 
pie, and felt, as she would have said, 
“‘ quite rested, — and as the potatoes ain’t 
quite done, guess I’ll have time to hang 
out the colored clothes, now that the 
starch is cool.’”’ For even now we have 
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failed to account for some odd moments, 
and in those grandma has rubbed out her 
two calico aprons and one gown (her 
weekly allowance) and the odds and 
ends that always form the “last tubful.”’ 

Donning her bonnet, she seized the 
basket of colored clothes, hung them 
rapidly on the line, spread some on the 
grass, and adorned the front picket fence 
with others. ‘Then, hurrying back to the 
wash-house, she emptied the pails and 
carried out the small tubful, mopped 
the bespattered floor, and then blew the 
horn for dinner and proceeded at once 
to “take up” the potatoes, which were 
done to a turn, just as grandpa liked 
them, their jackets bursting and the 
mealy inside powdering the cracked 
edges. 

As grandma sat down at the table, she 
forgot herself and put her hand against 
her left side. She usually avoided such 
movements; they worried kind-hearted 
granther. He noticed it, and spoke of 
its cause at once. ‘ What, that side ach- 
ing again? I tell you, ’twas a mistake 
takin’ that set-kittle out o’ this room; 
it’s a-tellin’ on you. I wish ’twas back 
this minute — I do; ’twould save you so 
many steps. I don’t know why women 
will make their work sohard. You don’t 
calkerlate right. And that makes me 
think, mother, — our Mary’s doing worse 
than you do, and we must talk to her if 
she comes home next Sunday. She’s just 
a be-settin’ John to build on another 
room out back, and let her do the 
cookin’ in the new room, so’s to turn 
that great, nice kitchen into a dinin’ 
and settin’ room. ‘That'll give her two 
fires to tend, to say nothin’ of the waste of 
wood. Why, if she makes her work so 
hard, she’ll break down faster’n you have. 
I can’t understand women; they don’t 
seem to know how to make their work 
easy. It’s different with men.— Biny, 
do you know anything how Stubbs’s 
new horse machines are workin’? I 
don’t think much of new inventions ; but 
after somebody proves they are worth 
somethin’, I believe in givin’ them a fair 
trial.” 

Gran _was too tired to pay much 
— to sympathetic or other remarks, 
or to éat much ; and besides she was still 
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mentally at work, wondering if she could 
make time that afternoon to sweep two of 
the chambers, besides sweeping the door- 
yard. She wanted also to get time to 
iron the colored clothes, so as to get 
double benefit from the fire that she 
would have to have to cook the supper. 
New England thrift hates to feel that a 
fire is serving only one purpose. 

“ Let’s see,’’ she was saying mentally, 
“l’ve got gingerbread and lemon pie. 
That with the cold baked beans and cold 
boiled dinner will be a plenty, if I eke 
out with some griddle-cakes. I must see 
if last Friday’s buttermilk is still sweet 
enough to mix cakes with.” 

This last thought drove her hurriedly 
away from the second meal of the day 
without an “ Excuse me.” Yet this was 
not ill manners on dear grandma’s part ; 
for ill manners come from a selfish heart, 
and that lies behind a courtly polish as 
often as otherwise. But poor grandma 
might well have been that traditional old 
woman of whom everybody has heard, 
who told her guests: “1 have no time to 
be polite.” 

Though grandma never said ‘ Excuse 
me’’ to granther nor the “ help,” who sat 
like equals at her table, yet neither of 
them ever found a button missing, nor a 
hole in the stockings after they came from 
“the wash;” their favorite food came 
often to the table ; and she never scolded 
at leaving her work to repair the accidents 
of the moment, which happened daily to 
galluses and coat buttons. When the 
first cold days came, as they usually do, 
like a surprise, it was grandma that found 
time in the between-whiles, as she cooked 
the breakfast, to “ hunt up” comforters 
and mittens for the men folks. ‘Though 
grandma might not offer a word of sym- 
pathy, for lack of time, yet if any of the 
household coughed three times in the 
course of the day, at night they were sure 
to find ready for them a sleeping-draught 
of hot “composition.’’ Therefore it was 
no wonder that the help felt just like one 
of the family, or that Biny said to gran- 
ther with the freedom of an equal, as 
grandma went away silently, inggnt upon 
tasting that buttermilk : — | 

“T tell you, she’s gettin’ pretty well 
broke up. A few years ago a small wash 


like that ’ere one out there wouldn’t ’a’ 
told on her like this has.” 

“You're right, Biny. I’m _ dretful 
sorry I moved that ’ere set-kittle. But I 
never could bear to go agin her in any- 
thing she’d sot her heart on. I'd give a 
good deal to have that kittle back where 
it belongs ; *twould make her wash-days 
easier ;”’ and granther sighed lovingly, — 
for he “ set a store’ by grandma. 

Rather than have her overtire herself 
thus, he would willingly have met the 
expense of having the masons come 
again and unset that kettle and reset it 
as in his mother’s day, where it would 
save steps. It would also have been con- 
venient as a reminder when another 
‘genteel notion”’ needed crushing. But 
Granther said : — 

“The kittle is sot where grandma 
wanted it, and she’s sotter than 74.” 


The buttermilk proved to be all right 
for the cakes; so grandma washed the 
dinner dishes, swept the two chambers 
which she had had to pass for lack of 
time on last week’s regular sweeping-day, 
and then folded down the half-dry col- 
ored clothes, and laid them by to become 
evenly dampened. Then she said aloud to 
herself : — 

“T guess I'll rest myself a-cleanin’ up 
the dooryard a mite.” 

She donned her sun-bonnet and went 
out into the yard, carrying her oldest 
broom. But first she went across the 
road to the barn for a rake to “ scratch 
up the coarse pieces.’’ Experience had 
taught her which rakes she could use for 
this purpose; those with some teeth 
broken and others wholly gone granther 
had always pleasantly permitted grandma 
and the girls to use for clearing up the 
dooryard or raking off their flower 
gardens, — for granther was an indulgent 
man for his day and generation. By four 
o’clock she had the yard neatly raked 
and swept, and said in tones of satisfac- 
tion : — 

“ Now, I sha’n’t feel ashamed if the 
girls all come home next Sunday; and I 
don’t care even if Tom’s wife comes, as 
far as the yard goes, — that looks well 
énough.”’ 

She set her rake against the house and, 
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gathering an apronful of the dryest sticks 
and bits from the heap she had raked to- 
gether, she hurried into the house to kin- 
dle a fire with them and set the flat-irons 
heating. Methodically placing three 
sticks of wood on her kindling, she 
lighted it, and returned to the yard and 
carried the remainder of the litter to 
the wood-pile ; the small stones, bits of 
crockery and other dééris she carried out 
to the road and dumped into a hole in 
the gutter. Of course every few years 
the highway commissioner stormed loudly 
about clearing the gutters thus obstructed 
with old tinware and rubbish by the 
townsmen’s wives; but the poor women 
did not have to listen to his scolding, and 
they did enjoy doing something once or 
twice a year that their own special Ae had 
not the right to criticise. Still they 
“never blamed him, — never, — but 
loved him all the same.’ Dear, faithful 
old souls! From on high can they see 
their grand-daughters’ helpless ways? 
Can they hear their hopeless question- 
ings? 

At half past four, having put the rake 
back into the barn, grandma went into 
the house with an armful of hard wood. 
Not that granther or the hired man ever 
refused to keep the wood-box filled; but 
grandma had trained herself, as she early 
trained her daughters, to “‘never go out 
or come in, never go up or down stairs, 
empty-handed.” ‘ Learn to make your 
head save your heels,” she said. By 
bringing in wood or water each time she 
or the girls had a spare minute or an 
empty hand, the time of the men folks 
was saved,—and time was money. 
Grandma always had two pails for well- 
water; and it was a strict rule that who- 
ever chanced to go out unburdened was 
to look at the water-pails and, if the ket- 
tles on the stove were not full, to empty 
the pails into them; if the kettles were 
full, perhaps one pail would hold what 
was left in the two, and the other could 
be taken out and freshly filled. In this 
way on some days no one had to go out 
especially for well-water. ‘Thrift was the 
rule, and there were always two birds 
killed with one stone in grandma’s house. 
If she despised one thing more than an- 
other, it was “ shiftlessness ;’’ and neigh- 
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bors Scott and Borax were “ pretty small 
potatoes’’ in her eyes and granther’s 
after they learned that they were actually 
keeping a sitting-room fire daily, and had 
bought a set of dominoes to entertain 
evening callers. 

“Says I to Biny, when neighbor Com- 
stock came into the field and told me 
how things was a-goin’ on over there, 
‘Next thing you’ll hear, the Scotts and 
Boraxes will have a mortgage on their 
farms ; mortgages and style keeps com- 
pany like sweethearts.’ Things have 
come to a pretty pass, mother, when 
young folks don’t know enough to talk 
to company, but have to stop their work 
and play with ’em. I’m glad our girls 
have got tongues and know how to use 
them, so ’t they can keep at their sewin’ 
and knittin’ if some of the neighbors 
happen to drop in.” 

Grandma agreed with him. Young 
people do not view subjects from the 
same point of view that their elders do, 
and it must be confessed that Mary often 
wished that their sitting-room table held 
a checker-board or set of dominoes; she 
believed their absence was the reason 
that the Scott and Borax girls received 
more calls than she did. But when 
grandma’s Mary was married to a “ likely 
man in comfortable circumstances, and 
“the Scott and Borax girls were still 
hanging on at home ’”’ playing dominoes 
and whist with non-marrying men, 
grandma and granther were more con- 
vinced than ever that “ We’ve brought 
up ours as we’d oughter; we sha’n’t be 
havin’ any thirty-year-old girls tryin’ to 
act kittenish, to catch some feller younger 
nor they be by ten year or more.” 

As grandma’s flat-iron went thumping 
back and forth from right to left and left 
to right across the old table, she kept 
her “weather eye”’ on the clock, calcu- 
lating just when she ought to stop and 
“stir up that buttermilk batter” for the 
supper cakes. At the same time she 
was thinking seriously of what granther 
had said at the dinner-table about Mary. 
“Can it be that after all her trainin’ 
Mary i” going to turn out a shiftless 
calkerlator? Why, John will never have 
a dollar to his name if Mary begins by 
settin’ up a settin’-room stove. It will 
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make so much more work, too; she'll 
be all broke down in a few years.” 

Grandma was as_ granther often 
allowed, “ good as gold, but seffer’n —” 
He never finished that sentence ; but its 
tenor was always understood by his lis- 
teners. 

Grandma did not think herself shift- 
less because she was not content to have 
her set-kettle by the stove in the room 
where she cooked and ate just because 
her husband’s mother had thought that 
the best place ; but for her daughter to 
depart from Aer ways was different. 

As grandma hung the hired man’s 
blue denim jumper over the clothes- 
horse “ to air,’”’ and washed her hands to 
cocl them after ironing as well as to fit 
them to make the cakes for supper, she 
resolved to have a plain talk with Mary 
on Sunday. 

“And I hope and pray that Tom’s 
wife will not come home, too; she’s too 
toppin’ and hifalutin for me.’’ Grandma 
could not forgive ‘Tom’s wife for having 
napkins at table for her own folks, when 
grandma had only just begun to use 
them for “ great strangers.’’ ‘The last 
time Tom’s wife had come home she 
brought Marseilles bibs for each of her 
children, — and grandma said : — 

“That’s a hint for me te fetch “out 
my napkins. I never did wash nap- 
kins for my own: folks, and I ain't 
a-goin’ to begin. Lord, she needn’t put 
on such airs. Don’t I know who her 
folks was? She needn’t put on airs over 
me. I’ve been nigh as poor as her 
folks was,— but never so_ shiftless. 
Pooh !”’ 

Sunset found the remainder of the 
colored clothes ironed, the white ones 
dampened and “rolled down’’ for the 
irons next morning; the cakes were all 
fried, and grandma was impatiently won- 
dering “if them men folks are goin’ 
to stand at the fence and talk politics 
all night. I should think, when their 
chores were done,’’ she said, ‘‘ they would 
know enough to come to supper.”’ 

Grandma never blew the horn at night. 
The men left the fields early enough to 
milk the cows and feed the pigs before 
dark, and supper was invariably ready 
when they were; yet that was the only 


meal which they were late at. Each 
neighbor who passed was hailed, and 
politics and gossip flew over and among 
the pickets like battledoor and shuttle- 
cock. 

Their work was done, their hour of 
leisure had come; but grandma’s day 
was not over. She had supper to clear 
away, dishes to wash, potatoes to clean 
for next morning’s breakfast, and the 
churn must be thoroughly rinsed and 
filled with cold water, that the cream 
should not stick to it next morning — for 
‘Tuesdays and Fridays were “butter days.” 

Granther at last had out-talked the 
neighbors, and came and ate his supper. 
Then he went out and sat on the step- 
stone to have another chat with a couple 
of neighboring men over the coming 
town meeting. When he came in, he 
said, not unkindly : — 

“You look tired, old woman. J/m 
goin’ to bed.” 

“All right,” grandma said quietly. 
She was used to it. 

It was nine o’clock before grandma 
could follow. Granther was snoring the 
snore of the just, and she undressed as 
a mother might lest she awaken her 
babe, and gently crept into bed beside 
him. He stirred and murmured : — 

‘Poor mother, she’s so tired! She 
don’t know how to manage. I wish’t 
the set-kittle was back; ‘twould save 
steps.” 

True as steel, even in sleep, — Ae had 
never questioned whether marriage was 
a failure. 

Grandma was too tired to sleep; she 
lay there, thankful for the good feather 
bed, thankful for her good, true husband, 
and wondering if it could be that she 
was getting lazy, — she did so thoroughly 
enjoy resting in bed! 


On Tuesday grandma finished her iron- 
ing, boiled six bushels of small potatoes 
for the pigs, churned and “ worked over”’ 
fourteen pounds of butter, and in the 
afternoon finished a pair of blue denim 
overalls for Biny. Wednesday her only 
extras were some window washing, clean- 
ing the milk-cellar and cutting out a blue 
jumper to go with the trousers of the 
day before. Although she was said to 
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be “quite a steamboat when she gets 
started on sewing,’’ she could not finish 
it that day. 

Thursday she always called her “ easy 
day,” and she washed more windows, 
swept two of the shut-up rooms, and 
completed the jumper. Granther was 
the soul of generosity, and grandma had 
all she could earn. It was her boast 
that, in consequence, she had never seen 
the day, since her babies were out of 
her arms, that she had been out of 
money. 

Friday and Saturday, with all the 
sweeping, extra cooking and _ week’s 
mending, were nearly, yes quite, as full 
as Monday and Tuesday. On Friday 
came the second churning of the week, 
and Friday evening all the week’s butter 
was moulded and stamped for granther 
to take to market early Saturday morning. 

On this special Saturday night it was 
with an unusual sigh of relief that grandma 
sank exhausted into the depths of her 
well-filled feather bed. ‘I’m somehow 
dreadful tired,” ran her thoughts ; “ but I 
sha’n’t have to cook a single mouthful to- 
morrow, and I’m sure I’ve cooked enough 
ahead to go over washing and ironing 
day.’’ Then she pleasantly fell to think- 
ing over her “ marcies,’”” — how good and 
kind her husband was and always had 
been, how “different from other men,” 
—as all contented wives do to this day. 
Only this very morning, hurried as he 
was in “ getting off to market before sun- 
up,” he had * not scolded a mite ” when 
she told him that she needed a new pair 
of shoes and stood before him with the 
two-dollar bill that Biny had paid her for 
making him two pairs of overalls and 
jumpers. Despite her faith in his superi- 
ority and goodness of heart as compared 
with other men, she had felt alittle wave 
of fear fluttering around her tired heart 
as he hesitated before replying. But 
grandma always tried to remember that 
wives caused many rebuffs to come be- 
cause they lacked the tact to choose the 
right time. She knew that granther had 
a lot of farming tools to buy that day, and 
maybe she ought not to have bothered 
him about her shoes until his spring 
hurry was over. But last week she dared 
not speak, for he was going from market 
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to an auction; the week before he was 
going to look at some oxen; and the 
market day before that he went with the 
low-gear to bring back grain. But as she 
lay patiently listening to his contented 
snore, she recalled how kindly he had 
said :— 

“Good land! shoes again so quick? 
Women always want somethin’. Don’t you 
need a spring bunnit or a new style 
gown? Hurry up, and give me the 
money, if you’ve got to have ’em, — I 
might as well bother to-day as any time.”’ 

Grandma thought how many men 
would have been grumpy and almost be- 
grudged her the shoes. And as she lay 
there aching with a lifetime’s weariness, 
she was so glad of the seventy-five cents 
change which he brought back and which 
now lay safely tied in acorner of her hand- 
kerchief in the upper bureau drawer. The 
bringing back of that change proved 
*‘ what a noble man granther was. Catch 
neighbor Johnson doing that.’’ Grandma 
could truly say that every cent she had 
earned in her leisure, after doing gran- 
ther’s house and farm work, she had 
had to clothe herself with, or to buy 
house furnishings; he had never taken 
or claimed a cent of it. He was a just 
man. 

But though grandma’s mind was full of 
sweet, loyal thoughts, she could not sleep. 
What could be the matter? The old 
doctor had told her that sleeplessness 
was caused by lack of healthful exercise. 
But surely she was tired enough to sleep. 
Hour after hour she lay awake and won- 
dered whether, if she had managed bet- 
ter, she could have “ worked in that 
black dress Mis’ Ketchum wanted made. 
Maybe I hadn’t oughter turned it off.” 
Then she thought up the lecture she must 
give Mary to-morrow about that dining- 
room nonsense; and then —she fell 
asleep. 

After breakfast and the Sunday’s milk 
work were done, she and granther went 
to a neighbor’s funeral. The text was, 
“Set thine house in order, for you know 
not the day nor the hour when the Son 
of man cometh.” Somehow the sermon 
touched very closely poor, tired-out 
grandma. When her “ rest” came, would 
her house be in order? She scarcely 
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spoke as she and granther rode home. 
Granther went to the barn to “ put the 
horse out ;” and grandma walked slowly 
up the narrow path to the kitchen door. 
Granther watched her feeble motions, and 
saw his duty clearly at last, and drove 
into the barn, saying firmly: — 

“T’ll do it, if it costs fifty dollars! 
Mother’s getting old, and | mus¢ make 
the work easier for her, even if I go agin 
her will. Washin’ ’way out in that other 
room makes too many steps. I'll have 
the masons here this very week, to move 
that set-kittle back where it belongs.” 

Grandma entered the house, and 
dropped into her wooden rocker by the 
front window, and fell a-thinking, — 
thinking as she had done the night before, 
only this time the refrain was: “Is my 
house set in order?” 

Mary and her husband drove up to the 
gate just as granther was coming from the 
barn. Calling Biny to take care of John’s 
span of bays, they all went up the house- 
path together. John was loudly declaring 
that he was “ most starved for some of 
mother’s custard pie and Dutch cheese.” 

“‘ Mother, mother / What is the mat- 
ter?” 

The poor tired lips only muttered: 
“ Set shine house in order, — xo dining- 
room, Mary ! —only in order, Mary, — 
don’t forget—in order — set,” — and 
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never moved again. 

‘They bore her into her bedroom, and 
sent for the old doctor, who asked, “ Has 
she been troubled or overworked ? ” 

**No,”’ sobbed the heart-broken hus- 
band. “She got all through house-clean- 
in’ early in March, and for a month back 
has been kinder layin’ off and a-takin’ 
on it easy before the summer work come 
on. ‘There’s only four on us this season, 
and we ain’t be’n making more’n thirty 
weight of butter a-week, as all the cows 
ain’t ‘come in’ yet; and mother’s found 
lots o’ time to take in sewin’. I ain't 
noticed, — yes, I have too, — that is, we 
did, Biny and me, last wash-day, — that 
ma looked clean tuckered out. I wish’t 
I'd ’a’ had that set-kittle put back long 
ago. It’s been a-killin’ her, —so many 
steps.” 

* Mother’s”’ tired hands had dropped 
their work for the last time. When 
Thursday, mother’s “easy day,” came, 
the same country parson took for his text, 
«Set thine house in order,” and enlarged 
upon its being her parting message. As 
they turned from the newly made grave 
in the tiny “God’s-acre”’ below the or- 
chard, Granther sobbed out : — 

“Oh, Mary, oh, John, if I’d only ’a’ 
had that set-kittle moved back in season, 
your ma might ’a’ be’n alive!” 
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By Wiliam Henry Winslow. 


AS the reader seen a 
portly volume published 
not long ago in one of 
our cities containing 
proiessedly the actual 
pedigrees of a select 
body of American citi- 

zens claimed by the author to be of 

royal descent? ‘The book isdry if taken 
too seriously,—of the sort which no 
gentleman’s library should be without, 

— and possibly this is why it seems to 

have found its way to so many library 

tables, where it may be seen, sometimes 


with a paper-knife carelessly left between 
the leaves in the most interesting place 
—totheowner. Icame upon it acciden- 
tally and, glancing at the index, ob- 
served — I trust without any loss of com- 
posure or evidence of annoyance — my 
own patronymic following the name of a 
famous king. ‘To be sure, the evolution 
seemed slightly forced, reminding one of 
the vaguely traditional steps of descent of 
the Pickenses from Pepin : — Pepin, Pip- 
pin, Pipkin, Pikin, Pickens; and yet the 
learned genealogist must have known how 
grave a responsibility rests upon one who 
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catalogues principalities and powers as 
another might the Smiths and Robinsons 
of a city directory. 

While idly searching for the names 
of those of whom I knew something, 
amused at the whimsical combinations of 


personalities and antecedents, I learned’ 


that a former neighbor, a radical gentle- 
man not unknown in public life, is a 
scion of nu less a stock than Charle- 
magne’s, — which leads me to-hope that 
when we next exchange bows I may not 
forget to impart to mine something of 
playful dignity, as who should say: We 
know we are descended from monarchs, 
but for all that we shall not presume upon 
it. The most scrupulous and timid of 
men, a nervous recluse, is shown to be 
removed by a little matter of twenty-five 
generations from that typical progenitor, 
William the Conqueror, and it is whis- 
pered that he seriously plumes himself 
upon his cousinship with Her Imperial 
Majesty of Great Britain and India; and 
yet were the fiery Norman to appear in 
his habit as he lived, and claim relation- 
ship, our friend would probably call the 
police and flee for his life. Another 
alert gentleman, who was never known 
to let his cakes burn, has Alfred the 
Great for his much-removed grandfather. 
Jones, hail-fellow well met with every- 
body, has had his plain name transmuted 
by some base alchemy from one which 
we breathe with awe; and a serene and 
delicate matron of Quaker antecedents 
appears as the representative of the most 
bumptious and warlike of French kings. 

Do we smile at such incongruities? 
Yet do we not see those whose names are 
writ in the blue books, the golden books, 
the peerages, through a slightly fantastic 
medium, through which the Joneses them- 
selves shine with something of the light 
which never was on sea or land? 

It might be supposed that, in a society 
like ours, the words aristocracy and democ- 
racy, certainly the latter, would be used 
somewhat in the original sense of Herod- 
otus and Thucydides, that is, the rule of 


the best and the rule of the people. As 


a matter of fact we know that ninety- 
nine persons of a hundred use one of 


these words to describe the well-placed 


people, the “ swells,” and the other. for 


the “ low-down,” the masses. The news- 
papers add to the confusion by such 
phrases as “the aristocracy of wealth,” 
“the aristocracy of culture,’ “‘the aris- 
tocracy of fashion,” while nobody ever 
hears of “ the democracy of culture ’’ and 
so forth. Admirable is the thoughtful- 
ness of the press in gratifying at infinite 
pains and expense the artless eagerness to 
know all that happens in “ aristocratic cir- 
cles.” One opens his Weekly Puck's Gir- 
dle, and is informed in choice capitals of 
the inward conditions of royalty concern- 
ing shoulder-of-mutton sleeves, the pre- 
possessions of great personages in favor 
of the “ stick-pin” and white gaiters for 
wedding occasions, also whether a true 
American should or should not greet a 
true grandee with a simple “How d’ye 
do, sir!’’— and similar matters of gen- 
eral concern. 

Perhaps we are told that a worn-out 
aristocracy, —I misuse the word under 
protest,—in ceasing to be imposing, 
does not fail to entertain, and that its 
mission is to amuse the young democ- 
racy, — a grandpapa’s gold-headed cane 
comes at last to be the children’s 
hobby-horse. But how is it that the 
youthful democracy may to-day be seen 
experimenting with it as a cane again, 
even making believe that it is a gold 
stick-in-waiting, meanwhile offering its 
dollars and its daughters to St. George’s 
dragon, whose head or heads, it would ap- 
pear, never could have come off, or who 
unlike the hydra must have been fire- 
proof, — or how should he be devouring 
virgins even now? There are those in- 
deed who insist that at this minute, in 
our beloved country, the proud baron, 
the suzerain of the feudal age, the 
founder of good old families, still lives 
and thrives, when —shade of Bulwer- 
Lytton !— we had rested in the belief 
that the world had seen the last of him. 

Now we think of it, there is Neville, the 
great stock-operator. Surely he is spoken 
of as a bear, and he carries a bear on his 
seal-ring, the veritable bear and ragged 
staff of the Warwick arms. His good 
sword and armor, not of course worn now- 
adays inpublic, must yet serve for a good 
deal of quiet fighting, to say nothing of the 
deadly encounters of the stock exchange. 
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The old baron had an eye for a gallant 
steed, and delighted in tournament, when, 
with lance in rest, and light fantastic pot 
on head, decorated with his lady’s scarf, 
he raised a dust and lowered his rivals. 
To-day Neville plays polo in the simple 
costume of his choice, joining in the fray 
under the eyes of the fair, like his proto- 
type, and wearing her favors, but with a 
difference, in his buttonhole. The baron 
was a mighty hunter, and his representa- 
tive follows the fearful fox, or tracks the 
strong anise to its lair. Courtesy to the 
weaker sex was ever an article of his faith, 
—and now with what an air he doffs his 
lighter beaver to the ladies! In the old 
days he was curious in heraldry, and brave 
in silverand gold upon helmet and breast- 
plate and horse accoutrements. In these 
times a Neville must content himself with 
his ursus major on his note-paper and his 
watch, his dressing-case and _ hair-brush, 
silver and china, harness and livery but- 
tons, prayer-book and pocketbook. An- 
other way of making known one’s ances- 
tral prepossessions is by means of stained 
glass, as may be seen in a brisk manufac- 
turing town, whose principal personage 
— who may be called Charles Stewart 
Potts — has with simple logic taken to 
himself the well-known device of the 
Merry Monarch of the house of Stuart, 
an oak tree proper, bearing a crowned 
head regardant, interlaced, and the motto 
arbor vite, which blazes in his hall win- 
dow and cheers the wayfarer who is not 
particular about his color. 

Surely the conviction can hardly be 
resisted that, though changed, the impe- 
rious baron still lives. ‘The parallel be- 
tween the oldand the new typesmight be 
continued by pointing out their fancy for 
weapons and trophies of the chase, as 
well as for turreted houses a world too 
large — formerly of stone without and 
wood within, now mostly built of wood 
without and masonry within. Neither 
are the old baron’s predatory habits 
wanting ; witness the man who appropri- 
ates railroads as his predecessor did con- 
voys of merchandise, tosay nothing of the 
silver lords. 

What constitutes your old family? Who 
belongs to it? Why, it may be asked, 
should one not be proud of it? X’s 
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family, referred to as springing from 
William of Normandy, may be taken as a 
good example of an old family; and X, 
in common with humbler persons of no 
family to speak of, had two parents, four 
grandparents, eight great-grandparents, 
and so forth, which implies — astonishing 
as it appears — an ancestral multitude of 
more than thirty-three millions in Will- 
iam’s own day. To feel a sincere pride 
in this number of ancestors, no matter 
how blue their circulation, would overtax 
even a Vere de Vere. But William’s 
descendants, reckoning inversely, must 
far outnumber these millions, the result 
of simply doubling; so that after all it 
must be the exception not to have the 
blood of the Norman in one’s veins. As 
each one of us has on the average 
seventy-seven thousand drops of blood, 
the ancestry computed above having 
approximately thirty-three and a_ half 
million times this number, one’s individ- 
ual share of Norman blood would be 
extremely small. 

Yet the man of Normandy is a parvenu 
of yesterday beside the historical founders 
of the Chinese and Japanese dynasties ; 
and our common, greatest of grandfathers, 
known as Adam, overtops again, it must 
be admitted, every other father and 
founder, and is the head of the oldest 
family of all, as Tennyson has reminded 
us, — in fact the only one, that to which 
every mother’s son belongs. 

Herein is small reason for pride. 
Very humble rather should we be that, 
being born upon this planet of ours to 
carry forward the work of the medley 
procession called the human family, we 
can do so little and do that little so 
imperfectly. But for gratitude there is 
room and to spare ; and if the family tree 
has neither murderers nor robbers dan- 
gling from its visible branches, but bears 
wholesomer fruit, showing no more than 
the inevitable proportion of lesser crim- 
inals, having here and there a thrifty graft 
and fair promise for the future, then may 
we be thankful that we and ours are not 
as some other men are —not in the 
Pharisaical spirit, but in that of Bunyan, 
who, seeing an unhappy miscreant led to 
the gallows, exclaimed: ‘Save for the 
grace of God, there goes John Bunyan.” 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


AT this most beautiful season of the year, when 
May is ripening into June, a hundred people 
from New England and New York and Philadel- 
phia turn their faces southward, to meet among 
the roses at the most beautiful point of the 
historic Peninsula in Virginia the hundreds who 
gather from the southland for the annual Com- 
mencement of the Hampton Institute. Those 
from the South are chiefly graduates of the 
school; by strenuous effort and strict economy 
and generous help, they passed three years per- 
haps at Hampton once, and now come back for 
the glad reunion and to tell how it has fared 
with them in the church, in the little school, or 
on the farm. Those from the North are chiefly 
the stanch friends of the Institute, some of them 
- men who stood strongly by General Armstrong in 
his brave endeavor almost from the beginning. 
It is a glad reunion for these too, —the week at 
Hampton in the May days one of the red- 
letter weeks of the year. 

The ways to Hampton are beautiful, and 
Hampton itself is surpassingly beautiful when one 
comes to it at the end of the ways; so that if 
there were no Hampton Institute at Hampton, 
the visit would still be a delight. One goes from 
Washington by rail perhaps, past Alexandria and 
on through Fredericksburg and the places marched 
over so often by the Army of the Potomac, 
through Richmond, with its wealth of memories, 
and old Williamsburg, with its almost greater 
memories; or one takes the evening boat from 
Washington down the Potomac, or from Balti- 
more down the Chesapeake, coming to Fortress 
Monroe in the morning. Perhaps one loves the 
sea and takes the Norfolk steamer from Boston 
or New York. But very pleasant it is — the 
pleasantest way we are sure as yet, because it 
has been our way —to take the train through 
the Delaware peach orchards and down the 
length of the “ Eastern Sho’” of Maryland and 
Virginia to Cape Charles, and so to Fortress 
Monroe by the steamer at sunset. A monotonous 
country — yes; but there is thrift and promise 
in it, a real resurrection, and an aspect of brother- 
liness between white and black which it is pleasant 
to see; and the background of thrift and de- 
mocracy does not interfere with the picture of 
infinite leisure presented by the inevitable group 
of negroes at each successive station. The 
constant repetition of the picture through the 
afternoon is a rest and refreshment of high power 
to the congested New England mind; the man or 
woman threatened with nervous collapse might 
well go to the “ Eastern Sho’” for this acute 
salvation. But the great charm of the journey is 
the ride across the Chesapeake as the sun goes 
down and the coming to Fortress Monroe in the 
twilight —the bright light from the lighthouse 
first flashing across the waters, the gray ramparts 
emerging by and by at the horizon, the sound of 
the bugles now, first distant and then near, and at 
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last the brilliancy and bustle of the AYygeia and 
the wharf. There in the Roads, amidst the 
sundry craft of industry, lies a great man-of-war, 
always surprising, like the great fort itself and 
the bugles and the piles of cannon-balls, in the 
midst of a scene so peaceful. The steamers to 
and from Norfolk, all ablaze with lights, are 
crowding at this hour. Your own gives its shrill 
whistle and is gone. The enterprising boy with 
the carriage, or the new electric car, takes you in 
charge; and in twenty minutes you are at beauti- 
ful, historic Hampton. 

Ir there be one place in America richer in 
history than any other, a place where history has 
been most closely compacted, that place is the 
little peninsula between the James River and the 
York in Virginia, ending at Hampton and Old 
Point Comfort. Ona midsummer day in 1498, a 
month before Columbus first set foot on the 
American continent, Americus Vespucius, on his 
first voyage, coasting the shore of the present 
United States, as has been made clear to us in 
this latest time by Varnhagen and Mr. Fiske, and 
not the shore of South America, as has been 
wrongly believed, sailed into the mouth of the 
Chesapeake, “ the mother of waters,” and dropped 
his anchor in Hampton Roads, “the best harbor 
in the world.” Here he remained during the 
whole month of July, hospitably treated by the 
natives; and from Hampton Roads he sailed 
back to Europe, by way of the Bermudas, to tell 
the first story of these shores. How great and 
wonderful the contrast between the day when the 
bold navigator found his lonely way into these 
waters and the spring days of 1893 when the war- 
ships of all nations were gathered here for the 
greatest naval review the world has ever seen! 

On an April day in 1607, Captain John Smith, 
with the first permanent English colony to 
settle in America, driven north from Roanoke by 
the storms, took shelter in this same Hampton 
Roads; and all were so charmed by the beauty of 
the country —the shores covered with “ flowers 
of divers colors,” the “goodly trees” in full 
foliage —that here they decided to stay. As 
their ships approached the western shore of the 
Chesapeake, the storm had spent its force, and 
they called the place Point Comfort. A little 
farther, at the very site of the present Hampton, 
they landed. It would have been well if they 
had stayed there, instead of pitching their tents 
and building their cabins on the low, wet soil of 
Jamestown up the river. Of all the heroic 
figures who have made the history of the 
Peninsula illustrious, there is none who so 
strikingly prefigures Armstrong, the hero of the 
later day, as Captain John Smith. He was like 
him in courage, in energy, in his exhaustless 
resources, in his hatred of laziness. He hated a 
lazy man with a ceaseless hatred; and it was 
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because he hated him so hotly and disciplined 
him so sharply, that he saved the colony. He 
believed in the gospel of work, like Armstrong; 
and he believed too, like Armstrong, in the 
gospel of brotherhood and lending a_ hand. 
“We are not born for ourselves, but each to 
help the other,” said Captain John Smith. 

It is not possible here even to-glance at the 
vicissitudes of the Jamestown colony. But has 
not John Esten Cooke brought out inimitably 
the tragedy and romance of the whole story? A 
dozen years after Captain John Smith settled at 
Jamestown, there sailed into Hampton Roads a 
Dutch ship from the coast of Africa, laden with 
negro slaves. These were quickly bought by 
the planters on the Peninsula; and thus negro 
slavery was introduced into Virginia, within 
cannon shot of the present Hampton Institute, at 
almost the very time that the J/ayflower was 
sailing into Plymouth harbor and the Pilgrims 
signed the compact which fixed upon the Massa- 
chusetts shore the most democratic state in 
Christendom. Of all the poetical justices and 
ironical contrivances of fate in our history, none 
is more memorable than that which made the 
very spot where men were first made slaves 
among us the spot which, after the penalty of 
the long sin was paid, should be the very centre 
of the work of making men of slaves. 

But if the Peninsula cradled slavery, it was the 
Peninsula, as well as Faneuil Hall, which cradled 
liberty and revolution. It was in the House of 
Burgesses at Williamsburg, in those days the 


. southern Boston, that Patrick Henry in 1765 


reminded parliament and the king that Charles 
the First had his Cromwell and George the Third 
might profit by remembering it. No word so 
bold as that had till then been spoken. The 
Virginia historian claims with reason that the 
war began then and there. “ Virginia rang the 
alarm bell,”’ said a writer of the North; and 
General Gage wrote in Boston, “ Virginia gave 
the signal to the continent.” George the Third’s 
Cromwell was one of the very burgesses to whom 
Patrick Henry spoke. He doubtless thought 
the word a rash and reckless one. But ten 
years later, under the elm at Cambridge, he 
drew his sword to lead the hosts of revolution. 

Wherever it began, in Williamsburg or in 
Boston, with Patrick Henry or with Samuel 
Adams, it was on the Peninsula, at Yorktown, 
that Washington, helped by Lafayette and the 
armies of France, ended it. The white shaft 
which rises to the sky from the battlefield is 
only a dozen miles away from where Washington 
and the burgesses of Virginia, on that May day in 
1765, heard Patrick Henry speak. 

As in the Revolution, so in the Civil War. 
The Peninsula was the great theatre of the Civil 
War. From the day when General Butler 
occupied Fortress Monroe to the day when 
Grant took Richmond, there was no hour 
which did not hear the cannon. There is 
no mile which was not fought over; no place 
— Big Bethel, Williamsburg, Chickahominy, 
Malvern Hill — which does not name a battle. 
It was here, where slavery began, that, by another 
bit of fatal irony, the slave was first declared 
“contraband.” In Hampton Roads, by the 


very doors of the present Hampton Institute, 
was fought the battle between the J/ontfor and 
the J/errimac, which holds place with Gettys- 
burg as one of the great decisive moments of the 
war. From the Peninsula, at last, Grant laid 
siege to Richmond; and up the river Lincoln 
sailed to enter the captured city. 

THE war liberated a race. But the education 
of the race was a work as necessary and as great 
as the liberation of the race. In this holy new 
war, in this completion of emancipation, General 
Armstrong was the Grant and the Lincoln; and 
of his heroic effort also the historic Peninsula has 
been the scene. We do not need to tell the, | 
story of Hampton. It has been told again and 
again.* We do not need to praise General 
Armstrong. Of all the heroic figures in the 
great history of the Peninsula, none is more 
heroic than he,—as adventurous as Vespucius, 
as intrepid as Captain John Smith, as fiery and 
zealous as Patrick Henry, as devoted as Wash- 
ington, as chivalric as Lafavette, as persistent ancl 
patient as Grant. ‘Think what he has done! ”’ 
exclaimed Phillips Brooks at the great Hampton 
meeting in the Old South Meeting-House, when 
General Armstrong was struck down. “It has 
been given to him to lay a firmer grasp upon the 
problem which especially confronts and has pe- 
culiarly appalled our country than any other man. 
We have all been tending, in the study of this 
problem, to the thought that the key to it lies in 
education. General Armstrong is the man who 
has distinctly applied that key. He is the man 
who has proved that which we believe. He has 
done the thing which we have been talking 
about.” 

It is of Armstrong that the pilgrims to the 
Peninsula in these May days chiefly think, the 
most zealous historians and antiquarians of them 
all, rather than of any other hero in the Penin- 
sula’s long list; and all of them have at heart 
the perfecting of a living monument to him. We 
write books now about Americus Vespucius; we 
paint pictures now of Captain John Smith; we 
make statues now of Washington and Grant. 
While Armstrong was still alive and with us, the 
high resolve was made that his monument should 
be built in the completion and perpetuation of 
the great work to which he gave his life, and 
which was dearer to him a thousand times than 
any statue or any painted window. 


* * 


WHEN Armstrong died, they found among his 
papers a few words of advice and exhortation for 
his friends and the school, so pregnant and so 
characteristic that they have become avery part of 
the Hampton Bible, a new book in the New 
Testament of every student and every teacher 
there. Fitting every phase of the life and 
problems of the school, quoted on almost every 
occasion, they serve to keep the hero’s memory 
green in the best way in which that ever can be 
done, by being made an incitement to the better 

* See article on ‘* General ee and the Hampton 
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Institute" in the New Encianp Macazine for June, 
1892; also Editor's Table, July, 1892. 
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doing of the new duty of to-day. These “last 
words” of Armstrong — for so they call this will 
and testament — were as follows. They reveal 
as nothing else can do the Hampton spirit — the 
spirit which informs every Hampton worker and 
which communicates itself electrically to every 
visitor who goes thither but for a week in the 
May days. 


* 


“Now when all is bright, the family together, 
and there is nothing to alarm and very much to 
be thankful for, it is well to look ahead and, per- 
haps, to say the things that I should wish known 
should I suddenly die. 

“T wish to be buried in the School graveyard, 
among the students, where one of them would 
have been put had he died next. 

“T wish no monument or fuss whatever over my 
grave; only a simple headstone—no text or 
sentiment inscribed, only my name and the date. 
I wish the simplest funeral service, without ser- 
mon or attempt at oratory — a soldier’s funeral. 

“‘T hope that there will be enough friends to see 
that the work of the School shall continue. Un- 
less some shall make sacrifices for it, it cannot 
go on. A work that requires no sacrifice does 
not count for much in fulfilling God’s plans. But 
what is commonly called sacrifice is the best, 
happiest use of one’s self and one’s resources — 
the best investment of time, strength and means. 
He who makes no such sacrifice is most to be 
pitied. He is a heathen, because he knows 
nothing of God. 

“In the School, the great thing is not to quarrel; 


to pull all together; to refrain from hasty, unwise 


words and actions; to unselfishly and wisely seek 
the best good of all; and to get rid of workers 
whose temperaments are unfortunate — whose 
heads are not level; no matter how much knowl- 
edge or culture they may have. Cantankerous- 
ness is worse than heterodoxy. 

“ T wish no effort at a biography of myself made. 
Good friends might get up a pretty good story, 
but it would not be the whole truth. The truth 
of a life usually lies deep down — we hardly know 
ourselves — God only does. I trust his mercy. 
The shorter one’s creed the better. ‘Simply to 
Thy cross I cling’ is enough for me. 

“T am most thankful for my parents, my Ha- 
waiian home, for war experiences and college 
days at Williams: and for life and work at Hamp- 
ton. Hampton has blessed me in so many ways: 
along with it have come the choicest people of 
the country for my friends and helpers, and then, 
such a grand chance to do something directly for 
those set free by the war, and, indirectly, for those 
who were conquered; and Indian work has been 
another great privilege. 

“Few men have had the chance that I have 
had. I never gave up or sacrificed anything in 
my life — have been, seemingly, guided in every- 
thing. 

“ Prayer is the greatest power in the world. It 
keeps us near to God. ‘ My own prayer has been 
most weak, wavering, inconstant; yet has been 
the best thing I have ever done. I think this a 
universal truth— what comfort is there in any 
but the broadest truths? 


“T am most curious to get a glimpse of the next 
world. How will it all seem? Perfectly fair and 
perfectly natural, no doubt. We ought not to 
fear death. It is friendly. 

“The only pain that comes at the thought of it 
is for my true, faithful wife, and blessed, dear 
children. But they will be brave about it all, 
and, in the end, stronger. They are my greatest 
comfort. 

“ Hampton must not go down. See to it, you 
who are true to the black and red children of 
the land, and to just ideas of education. 

“The loyalty of my old soldiers, and of my 
students, has been an unspeakable comfort. 

“Tt pays to follow one’s best light —to put 
God and country first; ourselves afterward. 

“Taps has just sounded.” 


* 
* * 


FEW more impressive books have ever been 
published in our country than that entitled 
“Twenty-two Years’ Work at Hampton,” issued 
from the school press two years ago. It is chiefly 
made up of brief biographies, “instantaneous 
views,” of the students, seven or eight hundred 
of them, who have graduated from Hampton in 
these years. We cannot think of any pages 
crowded fuller of pathos and heroism, of sacri- 
fice and consecration, of triumph over appalling 
hardship, and of solemn hope, than the pages of 
this Hampton book. Surely, we say, there is 
something here that has endurance and the future 
in it, transcending the life of any man. And 
Armstrong said the same. “In twenty-two 
years,” he said, “ the school has attained a life of 
its own. It would be poor organization and de- 
velopment that would not, in that time, have 
reached this point. It might once have been, 
but it is not now, run by ‘one man’ power. The 
change will come, and the school will be ready 
for it.” 

The school was ready. To it the passing of 
Armstrong brought no paralysis, even for a mo- 
ment, but only new consecration, a firmer closing 
of the ranks, and thoughts of larger activities. 
The memory of the great leader is no overshadow- 
ing and debilitating memory, but a memory which 
makes every Hampton man and woman feel his 
fellow and equal in the work, each man more 
manly, each woman stronger and more resolute. 
The loyalty to Mr. Frissell is as absolute as the 
reverence for Armstrong, the conviction uni- 
versal that the new leader is the providential 
man. He had long been the real director be- 
fore Armstrong’s death made him the formal 
head; and he is fitted as conspicuously for leader- 
ship in the era of good housekeeping and ex- 
pansion upon which Hampton is now entering 
as Armstrong for his great work of founda- 
tion and inspiration. Surrounded by those who 
have stood shoulder to shoulder with Armstrong 
and himself for years, all working together in 
an atmosphere where duty has always been 
another word for joy, watched and upheld by the 
best men and women in the country, what may 
he not hope to accomplish for the education and 
development of the negro in America before his 
mantle falls upon’ another as Armstrong’s fell on 
him? 
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